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FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


T must be one of the inconveniences of the French Eaprror’s 
IL system of working his diplomacy by pamphleteers, that he 
has no possible redress if one of the pamphleteers sets up on 
his own account. According to the old-world system of con- 
ducting diplomacy by despatches, if such a strange contingency 
were possible that an ambassador should forge a despatch, it 
would be easy to recall the offender and disavow the docu- 
ment. But the Emperor has cut himself off from that remedy. 
It is of no use to him to disavow his pamphleteers, if one of 
them has written a marplot pamphlet without authority. 
Nobody would give the slightest credit to the disavowal. All 
the.world knows that that is a necessary part of the ee 
Even if he proceeds to prohibit the obnoxious work, still he 
produces no effect upon the derisive scepticism of Europe. 
It is a matter of notoriety that poor M. Anovt was not 
only disavowed, and his work prohibited, but he himself 
was sent to prison, for a short time, for the publication 
of a book which he had concocted at the Emperor's desire. 
There is no way left for him to persuade Europe of his 
sincerity, but to send the offending pamphleteers to the 
guillotine; and even then, some people would persist 
in believing that it was all done by a secret agreement, 
and that the pamplieteers had been guillotined collusively. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is hard to fix upon the Evreror, without 
more satisfactory proof, the responsibility for all the extraor- 
dinary nonsense that M. pe La Gufronniire has been talking 
in La France. The German papers declare that he has laid 
aside politics altogether at Biarritz, and is giving himself up 
entirely to the completion of the Life of Caesar. Though 
this is scarcely possible, it is not incredible that the Viscount 
has expanded somewhat too boldly his master’s verbal hints, 
and that the precaution of sending the articles in proof to 
Biarritz was omitted. If such an accident did happen, the 
Emperor would know too well the futility of any number of 
disclaimers to be at the trouble of making them. 

It is to be hoped that this is the real history of the 
articles in La France; for otherwise they bode ill to the 
future peace of Europe. If it be not so, we may well 
be on the verge of a war scarcely less destructive than 
that which is raging in the other hemisphere. No lasting 
peace is possible, if the principles preached in those articles 
are to shape the policy of any European Government. 
The particular case upon which they have arisen 
is trivial in comparison to the extent of the confusion they 
will produce. The Emperor has for a long time refused to 
allow the Roman people and the Roman Government to 
settle their little difficulties among themselves, according to 
the manner of governments and peoples who are discontented 
with each other; but he has hitherto based his refusal upon the 
semi-religious grounds which are contained in his recently pub- 
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political comfort is not very clearly brought out. It may be 
as claqueurs, ready to applaud every new dexdegeam of 
Imperial policy, and to represent the voice of Europe on 
occasion. Or it may be as ready-prepared morsels, lying con- 
venient for rapid deglutition, whenever a momentary confusion 
in Europe allows France to satisfy her appetite undisturbed. 
Or it may be that they are merely intended to be feather-beds 
or buffers between France and her distant rivals—campaigning- 
ground upon which she can conveniently fight her battles 
without needlessly devastating her own fields. Undoubtedly, 
there would be many advantages in being the only stro 
Power among a crowd of weak ones. It certainly is an 
definition of the balance of power, for it is to be a balance in 
which all the weight is in one scale. And it can only be 
contentedly accepted by the nations who are to be the materials 
for carrying the policy out, when they have been first convinced 
of the primary truth that the final cause of the existence of 
the human race is the dominion and glory of France. But, 
to the mind of M. pE La Guéronntire, this principle, no doubt, 
is axiomatic. 

The Emperor has brought the fertility “of an inventive 
genius to most of the questions with which he has had 
to deal. But his most original efforts have been displayed 
upon the field of International Law. It is instructive to 
observe what a store of expedients he has laid up for en- 
larging, whenever opportunity offers, the territories of France. 
First in order comes the doctrine of nationalities, which he 
undoubtedly did not invent, but to which he gave, what it 
had never possessed before, the sanction of an actually existing 
Government. Then came the doctrine of geographical frontiers. 
And now, lastly, comes the doctrine of France's vested 
interest in her neighbours’ weaknesses. The advantage of 
this choice of weapons is, that it enables him to deal 
with all the various exigencies of annexation just as they 
may arise. Take, for instance, the case of the Eastern 
frontier. The districts which invite his annexation upon that 
frontier may be divided into three sections, each of which 
would require a special treatment. Supposing that the oppor- 
tunity arose for making an annexation, the Transrhenane 


territories of Bavaria and Prussia would probably be the first _ 


to engage his attention. Their case is very clear. It is a 
question of rectification — the restoration of a ical 
frontier. Providence has destined the Rhine to be the natural 
boundary of France, and the Emperor is much too good a 
Catholic to resist the decrees of Providence. Belgium would 
probably be the next prize; but in securing it some caution 
might be requisite. An immediate extension of the French 
frontier to Antwerp or Rotterdam would be more than could 
be safely attempted, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances. But the doctrine of nationality, joined to a judicious 
use of universal si might justify the “reunion” with 
France of the Walloon and French populations of Liége and the 


lished letter to M. TuouvenrL. The reasoning has been flimsy | Ardennes. The junction of all the members of the Latin race 
enough, but it has had no general application beyond the par- , in one great confederacy has long been an object dear to the 
ticular case it was meant to serve. It wasa grievous wrong to | Emperor’s heart. There would still remain the frontier of the 
the Romans to hinder them from mending their Government Upper Rhine to be extended. What theory could possibly be 


on account of the religious feelings of the Parisians and Lyon- 
nese; but the case of Rome is absolutely singular, and there- 
fore the principle laid down can extend no farther. But in 
the manifestoes of La France a wholly new position is taken 


up. Rome is to be retained, on the ground that, if France | 


were to relax her grasp, the Romans would probably hand over 
the government to the Italians, and that a strong Italian King- 
dom would be the result. It is natural to inquire what concern 


invoked for the p’ of seizing such points as Kehl and 

upon which yy om long cast the eye of desire? For such 
a purpose it might be difficult to appeal either to the Latin race 
or geographical frontiers; but the newest of the series—the doc- 
trine of a vested interest in a neighbour's weakness—would be 
admirably opportune. It must be understood that this is not 
an inalienable, inconvertible interest. It would be a slander to 
say that the Emprror inexorably insists that his neighbours 


the Emperor has with the disposition which the Romans | shall be feeble. He is willing to listen to reason. He will 


choose to make of their own territory. The reply of M. pr 
LA Gufronniire is that France has a vested interest in the 
weakness of all her neighbours. She cannot feel secure or 
great unless she is surrounded by an admiring ring of petty 


principalities. In what capacity they are necessary to her 


allow them to be strong—for a consideration. He prefers 
that they should gain their strength by advancing upon their 
neighbours onthe opposite side. If Vicror for 
instance, desires an extension of frontier, it would be better 


for him to cross the Mincio. But, if the compensation be - 
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handsome, the Emperor will even consent to his neighbours’ 
gaining strength by internal union, and will renounce his 
undoubted right to their divisions, For the sake of such a 
place as Genoa, for instance, he would forego his just claims 
to a disunited Italy; and if some reimbursement of equal 
value could be found for him on the frontier of the Rhine, 
he would magnanimously abandon his right to a comminuted 
Germany. 

It is a pity that so fruitful a principle cannot be extended a 
little farther. If he has a right to require a cession of terri- 
tory as the price of internal consolidation, surely he would have 
a claim to some smaller indemnification for reforms of a less im- 
portant character. Supposing the Austrians were lucky enough 
to get rid of Francis Josepn, the achievement would clearly 
be an increase in national important enough to 
authorize the Emperor of the Frenca to demand a considerable 
recompense. It would sometimes be difficult to appraise the 
exact territorial value of a beneficial change, and consequently 
to fix on the extent of transfer which would be necessary to 
maintain the European equilibrium, and ensure the safety of 
France. If we, for instance, were to escape from Sir CHARLES 
Woop and Sir Rosert Peet, what indemnity would NapoLeon 
have a right to exact? Would one of the small Hebrides be 
sufficient? Or would not two of the Scilly Islands be a more 
suitable compensation ? The only thing to be regretted is, that 
this great principle was not more thoroughly appreciated at 
an earlier period in E history. If it had been well 
understood, for instance, in 1815, by the German Powers who 
were then victorious, what a harvest of beneficial arrange- 
ments might it have borne. If France has a vested interest in 
Italy’s disunion, it is clear that Germany would, in 1815, 
have had a similar right to the disintegration of France. It is 
a thousand pities that the diplomatists of that day were not 
better acquainted with the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law. How much treasure, in needless arma- 
ments, would have been spared to Europe, if France had been 
reconstructed on the Federative principle, with the Archbishop 
of Pants at the head of the Confederation ! 


THE WAR IN AMERICA, 


HE Federals, after their defeat, judged correctly that 
Washington was in no danger of an immediate attack. 
Even if the fortifications had been less considerable, a large 
army was collected on both sides of the Potomac, and the 
— who had been out-maneuvred in the field would 
ve an easier task in defending a strong position. The 
capital can only be endangered by re in the rear, 
which, if they are successful, may perhaps render it unten- 
able. General Lee accordingly lost no time in crossing the 
river to the north-west of Washington, and M‘CLeLian, who 
has suffered less in reputation than his competitors, has already 
taken the field to meet him. If the Southern troops succeed 
in intercepting the railway communication with Baltimore 
and with Pennsylvania, it may become difficult to supply the 
main army at Washington with provisions, stores, and 
reinforcements. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the present enterprise of the Confederates is by far the most 
difficult and hazardous which they have hitherto attempted. 
By moving in force beyond the frontier of Virginia, they 
for the first time give the Federal generals the advantage 
of a central position. If General Lee were in possession 
of Baltimore, General Hatieck would lie between his 
head-quarters and Richmond, with the additional advantage 
of operating at pleasure on the flank of his communications. 
If the Confederates direct their march across Pennsylvanian 
territory, towards the left bank of the Ohio, they will be justly re- 
garded as invaders; and ag 4 will incur general odium if they 
imitate the example which Pope set, during his brief career, at 
the expense of the inhabitants of Virginia. In Maryland, the 
Southern forces would be welcomed as liberators, if any 
security could be given against the re-establishment of Federal 
rule; but at present it seems unlikely that the Confed 
will acquire the Delaware, or even Chesapeake Bay, as its 
permanent frontier. It is certain that their prudent and far- 
sighted rulers will abstain from any attempt to occupy any 
part of the Free States, except for temporary and military 
purposes. They have nearly won Kentucky, and they would 
willingly include Maryland within their borders; but grave 
itical difficulties arise as soon as their claims extend 
ond the Potomac. 
The local situation of Washington, and of the district of 
Columbia, though it is not the cause of the war, interposes 
formidable obstacles in the way of a satisfactory compromise. 


The North will never willingly surrender the capital of the 
Union, although it stands far within the Slave States at the 
southern extremity of Maryland. ‘Whatever may be the result 
of the war, Washington and Baltimore must necessarily 
belong to the same power; for, without the possession 
of Maryland, a Federal Congress at Washington would be 
at the mercy of the South. It would probably be 
more convenient for the Northern States to remove the 
seat of their Government and i to some safer 
and more central point of their dominions, but a nation is 
not to be blamed for regarding the defence of even an ill- 
chosen capital as an indispensable point of honour. Mr. 
WenveLt Puiturrs is perhaps, on own grounds, not 
mistaken in cherishing or professing a hope that the 
Confederates may capture Washington, with or without 
the Prestwent and his Cabinet. Such a blow would arouse 
the North to a desperate struggle, and it would, for the 
time, reunite the factions which are now throwing on one 
another the responsibility of previous failures. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely a disadvantage to the North that it has a post to 
maintain which lies naturally within the enemy’s lines. When 
the knight in the legend threw the heart of his dead sovereign 
into the ranks of the Saracens, he forced his companions and 
himself to cut their way to it through overwhelming numbers. 
A mediator would find an insuperable difficulty in adjusting 
the incompatible claims of the belligerents. Maryland ought 
to belong to the Confederates if they can conquer it, and 
Washington is of no material use to the United States; but « 
it would be impossible to ask the Northern Federation to sur- 
render its capital to a triumphant enemy. The people of 
Maryland must be fully aware of the political reasons 
which render it probable that they must ultimately fall 
under Northern rule, and the prospect of a change will 
perhaps restrain them from gratifying their own incli- 
nations by giving active assistance to the Confederates. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that resentment for the insolent 
tyranny of the last twelve months may prevail over con- 
siderations of timidity or prudence. The South seems to 
have friends everywhere except in New England, while the 
North is, to say the least, by no means popular beyond its 
own proper territory. 

It would be idle to speculate on the result of the ay 
operations which are impending. The Confederate Gene 
are more skilful and more daring than their opponents, and 
their troops have shown a superiority in the field which has 
no parallel since the French victories of 1794. Yet it is 
always possible that the fortune of war may change, and 
triumphant armies, in the long run, teach their enemies to 
beat them. M‘CLeEL.an is no longer working at the short end 
of the lever, for his military position, as he advances into 
Maryland, is highly advantageous. The soldiers of the great 
army at Washington, not excepting the officers, must, in a 
laborious and bloody campaign, have begun to learn their 
business. The North has still vast resources at its disposal, 
and General HaLLeck may be supposed to have selected the 
best troops for operations in the field. The Federal Government 
had raised 700,000 men before the recent call for volunteers ; 
and it is scarcely possible that 200,000 can have been ex- 
pended in seven or eight months. The number employed in 
the West and in the South may possibly amount to 250,000, 
and there ought, therefore, to be not less than a quarter of a 
million of comparative veterans within reach of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The recruits of the recent levies will soon 
become available to fill up vacancies in the ranks, although it 
would be rash to bring raw levies into the presence of the 
dreaded Southern army. To foreign observers the forward 
movement of the Confederates would seem to be. singularl 
perilous, if there were not just reason for assuming that their 
leaders are cautious as well as bold. M*‘CieLian has every 
motive which can influence a general for redeeming the repu- 
tation which he compromised in the Virginian peninsula. 
After repeated disappointments, his countrymen would receive 
with enthusiasm the account of a victory; and they may be 
excused if they are intolerant of commanders who are 
uniformly defeated. 

The American character, with all its defects, is not ill-suited 
to bear a reverse. It must be said, to the credit of the most 
boastful population on the face of the earth, they are not easily 
discouraged, or even induced to lower their tone, by the most 
mortifying disasters. They have also the reasonable consola- 
tion of believing that their misfortunes are fully capable of 
explanation through the incapacity of the generals and _states- 
men whom it has been their pleasure to place at their head. 
They are almost proud of Jackson, as of one who was once 
their countryman, and they at last appreciate justly the intel- 
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lectual level of his opponents. According to General Porr's 
official report, his defeat was attributable to the gross miscon- 
duct of General Porter, and to the slackness of M‘CLELLAN. 
The opinion of the Government on the whole matter is ex- 
pressed in the relegation of Porg himself to an obscure com- 
mand in Minnesota, and in the dismissal of M‘DowetL, whom he 
had carefully selected for exceptional commendation. The Pre- 
stDENT has probably exercised a sound discretion in once more 
employing M‘CLELLan, who has, notwithstanding his failures 
in the field, known how to conciliate the affections 
of his troops. As M‘CLeLLAN was virtually super- 
seded after the first reception of General Popr’s de- 
spatches, his reinstatement shows that the Government is 
satisfied of the falsehood of the report. The Parolles, or 
Bobadil of the army will now enjoy the opportunity of 
exchanging defiances with the troublesome Indian chiefs on 
the North-west frontier. M‘CLELLAN is not likely to resort to 
vapoury language until he has done something to restore the 
fortunes of the Republic. Until the struggle in Maryland is 
decided, the political conflict which is preparing in the North 
will probably be suspended. The Federals have never yet 
been thoroughly in earnest, and it is not unlikely that they 
will display higher qualities under the pressure of disgrace 
and danger. When they think it desirable to correct their 
own weaknesses, they must, in the first place, discontinue the 
habit of prostrating themselves before the insignificant and 
unseemly idols of the moment. Having found out Porz, who 
was at least a professional soldier, they will be unwise in 
setting up Corcoran as a hero, simply because he insulted the 
Prince of Waters, and because he was afterwards taken 
prisoner at the first battle of Bull’s Run. Among twenty 
millions of a most intelligent Ey wear there must be some 
men of ability, if they were only allowed to show themselves. 
Enthusiastic devotion to mediocrity is not the way to achieve 
national pre-eminence. 


PRUSSIA. 
T= is no lane that has no turning, and there is no 


Parliamentary crisis, even in Prussia, that does not at 
last find some solution. The Prussians, after their fashion, 
have had a great Parliamen struggle; and, after their 
fashion, they have kept it up for above a couple of months. 
At last, something has been achieved. The Minister who has 
been fighting the Lower Chamber has declared himself beaten, 
and has resigned. It is said that the Kine is as firm, to use 
the epithet of his friends, as ever; and that the successor of 
M. Von ver Heypr will be as reactionary, as disagreeable, 
and as pigheaded as he was. But that does not do away with 
the victory of the Commons. They quarrelled with a Minister 
whom the Kine supported. The Minister would make no 
concessions. He simply relied on being Minister, and on the 
inability of the Commons to expel him. They, on their side, 
relied on their power of not voting the supplies, so long as he 
was Minister. It was, of course, more than a personal question. 
Virtually, the issue was whether the army should continue to 
be a force independent of the nation, and remain in the hands 
of the Sovereign as a ready instrument by which, whenever 
he pleased, he could coerce the growing liberty of the nation. 
The Kune, it is well known, loves the army, and, still more, 
his power over the army; and much of that extravagance 
in the assumption of divine ard indefeasible right which 
seems so fantastic a claim in a new, Protestant, and consti- 
tutional dynasty, is merely the expression of the pleasure and 
confidence which the control of the army inspires in the bosom 
of the monarch. If a man of about the level, in ability and 
character, of an ordinary English Major-General could feel 
persuaded that an immense body of troops belonged absolutely 
to him, he might soon come to think Heaven must have 
meant him to dispose of the lives and fortunes of all the 
civilians of his acquaintance. The King of Prussta has this 
feeling, but he is a kindly well-meaning old man, and he wishes 
to keep his royal word, and not to break the Constitution he has 
sworn to defend. What he wanted, therefore, was a Minister 
who would enable him at once to keep the army entirely his 
own, and also to remain within the letter of the Constitution. 
M. Von per Heypr offered to supply the required article. 
He asked for a Military Budget shaped so as to give the army 
all the strength the Kine desired, and he proposed to carry 
it through a dissentient Chamber by sheer force of obsti- 
nacy. If this Chamber would not vote it, another would, 
and the friends of the Ministry have proposed to aa on dis- 
solving until the Kixe got what he wanted. t, in the 

t temper of Prussia, this would lead to an open quarrel 
Ceteroen the Kine and the nation was immaterial in their 


eyes, because the end of the struggle, in that case, would be a 
coup d'état — the very best thing, in their opinion, that could 
possibly happen. The tenure of office by M. Von per Hevvr 
was, therefore, the ground on which a great constitutional 
battle was fought. It became evident that, as the Chamber 
would not yield, and as the Chamber had the hearty support of 
the nation, the victory of M. Von per Heypt must neces- 
sarily, in the long run, bring the Krx@ into collision with his 
people. Would the Kina, seeing this as plainly as every 
one in Prussia must see it, give way, or would he 
support his Minister af all hazards? The Chamber has 
triumphed. The Kine has given way, and M. Von per 
Heyprt is no longer Minister. It is very probable that 
those who are defeated may make every effort to cover 
their humiliation, and may strive very hard to let the 
party of reaction lose nothing by the change. Still the new 
Minister, whoever he may be, will enter office with a know- 
ledge that, if he pushes the Chamber too hard, they will force 
him to retire. It is wonderful how effectual a little remem- 
brance of this sort is in making a Minister conciliatory. An 
old Scotch laird once said, however unjustifiable the 
execution of Cartes I. might have been,die yet thought 
it useful, because it “guar’d kings ken they’da lith in their 
“ necks.” The new Minister of Finance will be all the better 
for knowing that Constitutional Ministers have “ liths ” in the 
necks of their official existence. 


At first it might seem as if the Prussian Chamber had chosen 
rather an unfortunate ground on which to fight the battle of 
the Constitution. The great oe of dispute is whether the 
army shall be increased, or at least maintained at a point abot 
the ordinary peace footing; and, secondly, whether the term 
of military service should be reduced. The Liberal in 
Prussia is in favour of a reduction of the army, an the 
shortening of the term of military service. It must be owned 
that both these changes would lessen the power of Prussia as a 
military nation. The example of France might read Prussians 
a cheap lesson as to the inexpediency of relying on soldiers 
whose enlistment has been recent, and is only to endure for a 
short time. The Crimean war taught the Emperor that, if 
France was to hold her place in Europe, she must have more 
trained soldiers. Every possible effort has since been made 
to render the profession of arms one to which the soldier is 
bound for life. Honours, pensions, comforts, and official 
applause of every kind are showered on the picked men, who, 
after the time of compulsory service is over, will continue 
their service under a voluntary engagement. If the army of 
Prussia is to be of any use, it ought to be ready to fight 
France. It is not, indeed, to be expected that Prussia alone 
should stand the whole power of France, but Prussia should 
be prepared to lead Germany into the field against France 
if occasion arose. Now it is the universal opinion of 
professional judges that the Prussian army is not fit to 
go into the field against French troops. The great review 
held on the banks of the Rhine made this clear to every 
one, and to no one more than to the Kine himself. The 
Kina is, therefore, warranted in using strenuous endeavours to 
get a more efficient army, while the inferiority of the Prussian 
army would be most seriously increased if it were composed 
to a greater degree than now of a succession of raw recruits. 
It is no reflection on the bravery or patriotism of Prussian 
troops to say that their regiments, if consisting largely of such 
material, would not have a fair chance against the seasoned, 
disciplined, picked body of men whom Louis Naporgoy could 
send into the field. ée Prussian Liberals do, therefore, 
expose their country to some danger by the course they are 
taking. They may be reasonably accused of inclining to the 
absurd economy which prefers to pay ninety pounds for a 
soldier who will be beaten, rather than a hundred for one 
who will win. But their defence is that they must run a 
danger of some kind, and that the danger of weakening the 
army in presence of France, for the moment, appears to them 
the least. An increased army, officered by the minor nobility, 
who are as domineering and reactio: as the minor nobility 
of the Continent usually are, po gen bow at the absolute 
control of the Crown, is, they consider, incompatible 
with political liberty. They must connect the army with the 
nation, or the nation will be overpowered by the army, and 
Prussia will sink into a feeble priggish despotism. They also 
look beyond their own borders; they hope that the army of 
Prussia will one day be the army of Northern Germany, and 
on by a strong popular movement. 
If the army is delivered over entirely to those who hate strong 
popular movements, this will be rendered impossible ; nor are 
the Germans of other States likely to be attracted to a country 
where civilians are treated as the dust of the earth, The true 
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licy for Germany and Prussia, they urge, is not to rely on 
ittle trumpery improvements in needle-rifles or accoutre- 
ments— not to have a few more thousands of moderately- 
efficient troops, acting like machines — but to awake a patrio- 
tic spirit, and make the nation take to arms ; and the beginning 
of this is to render service in the Prussian army as simple and 
popular as possible. 

The resignation of M. von per Heypt may have important 
consequences throughout Germany. It is known that the 
Ministerial crisis at Berlin has been anxiously watched at 
Vienna; and there seems to be a general persuasion there 
that if the Prussian Commons triumph, and Prussia thus 
receives a strong Liberal impulse, Austria cannot remain much 
in arrear, and there must be some change there too. Things 
have not been going very smoothly lately at Vienna. The 
deficit remains obstinately what Austrian deficits always are, 
and no signs of even possible national solvency appear. The 
deficit for the year ending March, 1862, is calculated at about 
five millions of English money. The Chamber does not like 
this; and, although composed principally of very good friends 
to Austria, it can scarcely be got to pass the accounts and vote 
the credits submitted to it. Meanwhile, many of the Southern 
Germans, with the connivance probably of the Vienna 
Cabinet, are striving to turn away their countrymen from 
Parliamentary struggles which they think must be barren 
because they are local, and to concentrate their strength for 
the erection of a national Parliament at Frankfort. If there is 
ever to be such a thing as German unity, or if some new 
popular form of German union is to be tried, Austria 
may think it desirable that some of the preparations for it 
should be made by Southern Germany, and that the whole 
profit of the movement should not be left to Prussia. It is 
not impossible that, within a time tolerably near, we may see 
the standing rivalry of Austria and Prussia take a new direc- 
tion, and that they may enter on a contest for the leadership 
of Germany in a national Parliament. Prussia will have no 
inconsiderable start in the race if the victory in the present 
constitutional combat rests with the Liberals, and they thus 
win the sympathy and support of those who in neighbouring 
States are striving to make Germany a nation, and not a mere 
bunch of crowned heads. 


ITALY. 


HERE seems to be no doubt that the division of Italy 
into three secondary States is one among the various 
jects which are at different times favoured by the Emperor 
Hamas. The Monarchy as it exists will be supported if it 
can maintain itself, and, in the improbable contingency of a 
successful reaction, the return of the Princes of Central 
Italy might be welcomed as a tardy tribute to the profound 
foresight which dictated the Convention of Villafranca. ‘The 
great speculator has not publicly declared to win on any single 
entry, and he understands the convenience of providing the 
ultimate favourite with one or two stable companions. Any 
result which may occur will bring with it some advantage or 
compensation. The Emperor will earn the gratitude of Italy, 
or conciliate the prejudices of France, or, according to circum- 
stances, he will be the champion of national rights or the sup- 
pressor of revolution. A simpler and more generous policy 
would, perhaps, be more truly sagacious; but it will be the 
fault of Italian statesmen if they fail to profit by the vacillation 
and selfishness of their formidable patron. The rise of Italy 
into a great Power is distasteful to French politicians; but if 
it is suecessfully completed, every French writer of the next 
century will complacently assume for his country the merit 
of having created a Latin nation. The pfoposed Federa- 
tion of three Italian States is too chimerical to be realized, 
although it is, perhaps, at present seriously contemplated by the 
Imperial projector. A league of Victor Emmanvet with the 
Pore at Rome, and with a Bovurzon or a Bonaparte at 
Naples, is too absurd when it is offered as a substitute for a 
single monarchy. As a menace, the plan may be serviceable 
in reminding malcontents and lukewarm patriots that the 
unity of the nation, even in its imperfect state, is not yet 
secure against foreign interference; and if a wholesome irritation 
loosens the bonds of fear and dependence which connect Italy 
with France, the cause of freedom and unity will be furthered 
by an additional inducement to spontaneous action. The 
Government of Turin has judiciously made M. pr La Gu£ron- 
nrERe’s impudent pamphlet the text for a mild protest against the 
1 exercise of French dictation. The declaration in the 

official Gazette can scarcely give offence to the most susceptible 
ally, nor can a Minister do less than object to a scheme for 
splitting the State which he administers into three; yet, as 
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the acknowledged nominee of France, Ratazz1 is thought to 
have displayed a creditable spirit in publicly repudiating the 
project of partition, and in assuming that Italy must continue 
to exist. The letter addressed by the Emperor to M. Tuov- 
VENEL is quite in accordance with the main suggestions of 
M. pe La Gufronnitre. At the same time, its publication at 
this particular moment in the Moniteur probably arises from 
a wish, on the part of the Exrrror, to show that he is not 
playing entirely into the hands of the Pore. It is true that 
he accuses not only the Porr, but the Italians, of nourishing 
impracticable desires and foolish hatreds; but the Italians 
lose nothing by a vague censure of this sort, while the Pore 
loses considerably by having it solemnly placed on record, as 
the expression of the Emperor’s deliberate opinion, that the 
Papal Government “ condemns a portion of Italy to eternal 
“ stagnation and oppression.” 

It has been said, with characteristic inaccuracy, that 
England was Austrian before Villafranca, and Garibaldian 
after it. Nothing can be more untrue than the assertion that 
those who represent English opinion have supported either 
Austrian interests in Italy or revolutionary projects which 
may have been associated with the name of GaripaLpr. The 
most unanimous public opinion of modern times has steadily 
approved the growth of the Italian Monarchy, and defended 
the unity which it represents against every opponent from 
within or from without. Curious foreigners may, in general, 
take it for granted that the wishes of England are directly 
opposed to the policy which, at any given time, is recom- 
mended in Mr. Disraei’s speeches. The disruption of Italy, 
and the maintenance of the Pope’s temporal power against the 
wish of his countrymen, are in themselves repugnant to 
English feeling; and they become doubly odious when they 
are advocated as modes of deference to the political supremacy 
of France. It is now certain that the tripartite federation 
was suggested to Mr. Disrae.t and to M. pe La GuERONNIERE 
from the same august and mysterious quarter. If the scheme, 
however preposterous, were acceptable to the Italians them- 
selves, England could only acquiesce in silent disappointment ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that no party in Italy gives the 
slightest countenance to the proposal. Good will to Italy 
implies no unfriendly feeling to any other nation, unless the 
French adopt the theory of the Imperialist pamphleteer, that 
they are themselves the natural enemies of Europe and of 
mankind. If no addition to the strength or prosperity of 
surrounding nations is to be allowed without compensation to 
France, resistance to professedly unprincipled rapacity becomes 
a general duty. As long, however, as the pretension is confined 
to rhetorical phrases, there is no reason to resent innocuous 
discharges of pent-up vanity. It is probable that the unity 
both of Germany and of Italy may be effectually promoted 
by the candid avowal of French designs on the independence 
of both countries. An imperfectly developed individuality 
becomes more definite and self-conscious through the necessity 
of repelling the aggressive action of foreign substances. 


General Duranpo’s circular is more significant than the pro- 
test in the official Gazette, inasmuch as it recurs once more to 
the serious menace which was formerly held out by Ricasout. 
Italy cannot at present take Rome from the French, but if the 
obstinacy of the Holy See is carried too far, the Pore may 
find himself powerless and isolated in the midst of a free 
population. The shameless and mendacious organs of the 
Ultramontane faction are already inventing supposed facts 
which symbolize the future possibility of an Italian schism. 
An ecclesiastical writer, with a hateful malignity beyond the 
reach of the worst of laymen, rejoices in the death and 
assumed perdition of a prelate who was, according to his false 
statement, to become the founder of the national Church. 
The Kine was, ‘it is said, about to appoint Monsignore 
Saputa to the See of Turin, and the new Archbishop was 
to consecrate Father Passaciia as Archbishop of Milan. 
If Italy were prepared to follow Victor Emmanvet, as England 
concurred in the reforms of Henry VIII., a national seces- 
sion would be the most effectual mode of meeting the 
rancorous animosity of the Holy See to Italy. But at 
present the lower classes and the inferior clergy are not pre- 
pared for a formal separation; and no misfortune is more to 
be deprecated than a schism which might divide the nation 
into two political factions, corresponding with the hostile 
Churches. The English Reformation was beneficial and per- 
manent, because the nation had prepared itself by a dislike to 
Rome which had been cherished for many gencrations. With 
the exception of an insignificant minority, the nation threw 
off the control of the Porg, without materially altering its own 
ecclesiastical constitution ; and if Henry VIII. had taken the 
trouble to win over the Irish chiefs, who would have been 
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readily followed by their barbarous countrymen, his secession 
from Rome so | have been as completely successful as it 
was, on the whole, fortunate and advantageous. The Italian 
Government would prefer the continuance of orthodox confor- 
mity ; but for purposes of negotiation, and, in extremity, as an 
ultimate resort, it is prudent to keep in view the possibility of 
separation. If a temperate statesman should by some strange 
accident succeed to the Papal chair, he might probably think 
that the spiritual allegiance of Italy was worth a political and 
territorial compromise. 

General Duranpo’s reference to GarrBaLpi's enterprise 
defines, with an accuracy unusual in diplomatic documents, 
the precise feeling of Italy with reference to Rome. It was 
an effort and a sacrifice to treat as a criminal the most con- 
spicuous representative of a claim which the Government and 
the nation earnestly and unanimously prefer. It may be 
hoped that the recognition of GariBaLpi's patriotic motives 
implies a decision against the useless trial which would only 
add to the existing complications. An amnesty has seldom 
been recommended by equally strong considerations of expe- 
diency and of justice. The former triumph of extra-legal 
heroism may fairly be set off against the error of heroic law- 
lessness. There is no risk of a dangerous precedent, for 
the misapprehensions which rendered the late expedition 
possible are effectually dissipated, and there is little reason 
to fear or to hope that any Government will be embarrassed 
by another Garinatp1. The Pore and the enemies of Italy 
wished well to the insurrection, and they would rejoice to see 
an irreparable breach. between the Kine and the etter = | 
leader. It will be well to repeat the disappointment whic 
= have already experienced, especially when a reconciliation 
with GaripaLpi may serve as a practical answer to the French 
projects of partition. If there had been any actual attempt to 
restore Umbria to the Pore, or to set up a Murat pretender at 
Naples, GarrpaLpr would not have been disavowed by the 
Government when he summoned the nation to arms. In the 
presence of jealous and overbearing neighbours, Italy cannot 
afford to part with any available weapon of defence; and in a 
just cause, GariBaLpI, though he has forfeited some of the 
elements of influence, might still be a useful servant to his 
country. It is for more statesmanlike minds to combine, after 
the great example of Cavour, constitutional freedom with 
national independence. Rome itself would be a poor equiva- 
lent for the Parliamentary system which distinguishes Italy 
from nearly all Continental nations. 


MR. LAING ON INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


ote speech which Mr. Larse made last week at Manchester 
is likely to prove a useful one, and to direct public atten- 
tion to the real point of supreme importance in determining 
our relations with India. His observations on the growth of 
cotton in that country may be serviceable to millowners in 
the North, and may afford them a final reason for declining to 
enter on speculations from which they were previously 
averse. It must, also, have been cheering to a Manchester 
audience to hear that within a few years the natives of India 
may be reasonably expected to import fifty millions’ worth of 
cotton goods. But Mr. Laine explained that the realization 
of this brilliant dream depended on the right method of 
governing India being adopted. He is of opinion, and every 
one who knows anything of the subject is of opinion also, 
that the one question, before which all others sink into 
nothing, is how India is to be governed. Mr. Laine drew a 
very intelligible picture of the system of government which 
he wishes to see set up, and he was unsparing’in his denun- 
ciations of the system which now exists. He is a man of 
sufficient ability to be able to say boldly and clearly what he 
means; and, as his name is known in England, he is better 
able to secure a hearing for opinions which are entertained by a 
large class of persons in India, than any one could be who had 
merely the local notoriety of a Calcutta reputation. He is, 
also, smarting under the sense of what he conceives to be a 
recent injury. He has been quarrelling with Sir Caartes 
Woop; and he is, therefore, impelled by private pique, as well 
as bya theory of public policy, to hit his opponents as hard as 
he can, and to state his case as favourably to his friends, and 
as unfavourably to his enemies, as the ingenuity of a slighted 
politician can devise. It is desirable that the change in our 

stem of Indian Government which he and many other 

uropeans in India really desire, should be stated once for all 
in this broad and uncompromising way. 


It is evident that what Mr. Laine wants is a GoverNor- 
GeneraL who shall reign supreme in India, uncontrolled by 


any authorities at home. Mr. Larne is full of a playful 
bitterness against the Government that sits in the recesses of 
Westminster, and he exclaims that for Indians to be governed by 
a board of fifteen men on the other side of the globe is more 
than flesh and blood can bear. The Governor-GENERAL must 
be the one final absolute authority. When a “beloved and 
“paternal Governor-GeneraL like Lord Cannine” enacts 
that waste lands shall be sold in a particular way, there must 
be no scrutinizing of his beneficent edicts by a set of busy- 
bodies in England, who interfere simply in order that th 
may seem to do something for their money. The Council 
in England consists, according to Mr. Laixa, of worn-out 
obstructive old Indians, the sworn foes of every kind of 
progress; and any one will do for an Indian Secretary who 
can make a plausible statement in the House of Commons. 
These are not the people to control a Governor-Generat full 
of ambition to do good, and urged forward in every wise 
purpose by the English in India. But there is something by 
which the despotism of the Governor-General is to be 
tempered. In India there is a free press, and a very free 
spirit in the press, and there is no restriction on petitions or 
public meetings. Further, it is very easy for any aggrieved 
Indian to come home and to harangue as large bodies of 
sympathizing Englishmen as he can get to listen to him. 
The English in India —all, that is, who are not bound by 
the ties of office, and are at liberty to say and write what 
they please — may therefore hope to exercise an overpower- 
ing influence over the Governor-GeneraL. They can make 
or mar his reputation. They can revile and disparage 
and decry him if he opposes their wishes; they can laud 
him to the skies as a heaven-born genius and the wisest 
and noblest of men if he will but let them do as they 
want. They can, in fact, treat him as they treated Lord 
Canninc, who was probably more undeservedly abused and 
praised than any other man of his time. In his early days 
no epithets were too bad for him; but in the latter years of 
his power he adopted a few measures which were highly 
popular with the non-official clique in India, and accordingly 
they now not only hold him up as a model of a ruler, but 
they use his history as an argument for making the Governor- 
GENERAL supreme. 


It is true that Mr. Late nominally acquiesces in the 
necessity of there being some controlling power in the English 
Government. He hardly likes to come to England and pro- 
pose that the English Parliament should wholly abdicate its 
authority over India, and that the Cabinet should have no 
more responsibility for its government than it has for the 
municipal administration of an English borough. He is quite 
content that there should be a Secretary for India, provided 
he does nothing; and he might even approve of an Indian 
Council, if its members rigidly abstained from ever passing an 
opinion or making a suggestion. He is of opinion that the 
Home Government should never venture to meddle with de- 
tails; and he gives some instances of details with which it has 
foolishly and unadvisedly interfered. It has lately set itself in 
open opposition to a beloved and paternal Governor-GENERAL 
on the following points: — The Indian Government proposed 
to enact a contract law, by which natives who would not 
grow crops according to their engagements should fall within 
the scope of the criminal law, and be treated as malefactors. 
The busybodies in the recesses of Westminster fancied that 
this change of detail was equivalent to subjecting the natives to 
modified slavery, and Sir Cuartes Woop declined to sanction 
the degradation of the conquered races. Then, again, a native 
prince made a claim under a treaty by which the QuEEN was 
bound. The Home Government thought the claim justified by 
the terms of the treaty, and, in spite of great financial pressure, 
ordered the money demanded to be paid. Lastly, the Gover- 
nor-GENERAL was asked to procure information as to the mode 
in which waste land could best be disposed of in India, and 
as to the advisability of capitalizing the land revenue. Lorp 
CanninG, however, took it into his head to disobey the ex- 
plicit directions sent him ; and instead of referring the matter 
home, he issued an edict by which he settled these 
points as he thought fit. The Home Government disagreed 
with him. They thought that he was wrong, and they par- 
tially reversed his decision. These are what Mr. Laine 
calls “ details.” The Home Government is to sit in the 
recesses of Westminster, and to express its Olympian 
opinion when great matters are at issue; but it is not to 
trouble itself with such trifling questions as the enslaving of a 
whole population, the construction of imperial treaties, the 
disposal of all the waste lands of the peninsula, and the 
adjustment of the one great source of Indian revenue. A 
Council that thought these things too small for it, and waited 
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till larger matters justified its intervention, would certainly 
earn its salary with wonderful ease. 


The Governor-GENERAL will, except in very rare instances, 
have perfect power to do as he pleases in the administration 
of the recognised duties of his office. He is unfettered in his 
patronage ; his suggestions will be always listened to with the 
greatest deference; he has an ample scope for all his powers 
as a statesman ; his rank and his connexion with official circles 
at home will ensure him a warm support, provided he keeps 
within the bounds of his authority, and a generous indulgence 
if he makes a mistake. But in the greater questions of Indian 
government, he must receive some guidance. He is sure to 
receive it indirectly, if he does not receive it through a direct 
and authorized channel. The real power of deciding questions 
of such vast importance as are involved in changes affecting 
the religion, the revenue, and the law of India, must rest 
with those who control the Governor-GeneraL. The system 
which Mr. Larne advocates places the ultimate control in 
the English non-official community of India, the planters, and 
the missionaries, and the journalists—the people who, as a 
Governor-GENERAL pleases them or offends them, make him 
the idol of their ignorant praise, or the victim of their igno- 
rant abuse. The system which Mr. Laine attacks protects 
the Governor-GENERAL from local pressure, and refers the 
decision of the larger questions of Indian policy to a Cabinet 
Minister who is amenable to the influences of English 
morality and philanthropy, who is far enough off to wish to 
do equal justice, who knows by experience the perils of rash 
and hasty decisions, and who is guided by the opinions of 
colleagues accustomed to great questions, as well as by 
the judgment of that portion of the educated public 
of England whose attention has been turned by inclination 
or necessity to Indian affairs. He is also, assisted by a 
Council which cannot control him, but which can give him 
the invaluable advice suggested by a long practical ac- 
quaintance with India. One of the most curious delusions 
inspired by the shock of the Indian mutiny has been the 
popular belief that it is absolutely a disqualification for a 
statesman taking part in Indian Government to know prac- 
tically what India and the natives of India are like. A 
wholesome and total ignorance of everything Indian is thought 
the best key to dealing properly with India. This cannot 
last. It is one thing to let old Indians be supreme, and an- 
other to throw away the great assistance they can give. Jus- 
tice will, in time, be rendered to the present system of Indian 
Government, as the proper position of the Governor-GENERAL 
becomes fixed by custom, as such blots on the system as the 
sham Parliaments of the Presidencies are cleared away, and 
as the absurd and terrible consequences of having India 
governed by an irresponsible nobleman, under the pressure of 
local clamour, become gradually more fully realized. 


LORD LLANOVER AGAIN. 


I Re LLANOVER has written a lofty letter to the Times 
to repudiate all intention of degrading himself by re- 
plying to anonymous writers, and, incidentally, to furnish an 
irrelevant answer to an immaterial part of the charge which 
he disdains from the height of his three-year-old barony. 
The question of Mr. Hersert’s surname is certainly not of the 
highest importance, but, according to old schoolbooks, one of 
the Seven Sages succeeded in a competitive examination of 
wise sayings by defining good government as a readiness in the 
whole community to resent the smallest wrong offered to the 
meanest citizen. Englishmen have an instinctive jealousy of 
official oppression, even though it may only affect the most 
trivial relations of life, and it matters littlé whether their 
attention is called to the freaks of a little local despot on 
sworn affidavits or in newspaper phs and articles. If 
there is any dispute about the facts involved in the Mon- 
mouthshire controversy, Lord Lianover has a perfect right to 
stake his own assertion against the statements of writers 
who, by withholding their names, disclaim all personal know- 
ledge of the misconduct which they denounce. As it happens, 
however, that the vexatious pr ings of Lord LuaNnover con- 
sist of correspondence which is already published, it is wholly 
unimportant whether a proof that he has mistaken the law, 
and abused the powers of his office, is or is not authenticated 
by a personal signature. When Mr. Hatt was, as a zealous 
Radical, working his way to a baronetcy, and when Sir 
Bensamin Hatt, at the weekly meetings of the Marylebone 
Vestry, kept his future in view, it is probable that the 
present Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouthshire may have more 
than once professed his admiration for the liberty of the Press. 
Now the Press in England means an anonymous Press; and a 


denunciation of newspapers without names is as unnecessary 
as if it were directed against newspapers which are printed in 
black and white. The liberty of the Press is perfectly useless 
if journalists are never to expose misconduct, or even to insist 
on the strict observance of the law. _ Its influence, fortunately, 
depends not on the interested opinion of second-rate poli- 
ticians or administrators, but on the ability and discretion of 
its comments on public affairs. If the intelligent classes 
arrive at the unanimous conviction that Lord Lianover has 
made a discreditable blunder, the object of his critics will 
have been obtained, in the form of a practical security against 
the repetition of his impertinent interference with a private 
family. 

It happens that there is in Monmouthshire itself a kind of 
Eatanswiil Gazette, which has devoted itself to the aid of 
Lord Lianover in his feud with Mr. Hersert of Clytha. By 
a singular coincidence, the anonymous writer has used the same 
arguments and phrases with which the Lord-Lieutenant has 
taken pains to decorate his official correspondence. In the 
country, a blameable curiosity sometimes penetrates the veil 
of journalism, and the anti-Lianover party have, perhaps 
hastily, arrived at the conclusion that the indignant vindicator 
of an imaginary prerogative in the columns of the local paper 
is no other than the illustrious champion of orthodox nomen- 
clature who reigns over the Commission of the Peace and the 
militia. The suspicion is probably unjust, as the office of the 


Monmouth Martinet is not identical with that House of Lords . 


in which alone a new-made Peer can answer the challenge 
of his equals. In his letter to the Times, Lord Lianover, 
with the tact of a practised newspaper correspondent, has 
replied to the only part of the accusation which admitted of 
an answer. He declares that he cannot have prevented 
Mr. Herzert from acting as a magistrate, because Mr. Jones 
never qualified. If it had been possible to show that he had 
not inflicted on his local enemy all the annoyance in his 
power, he would not have confined himself to a statement 
that he has not done what it was evidently not in his power 
to do. » A haughty contempt for the anonymous Press would 
have been as consistent with a full explanation as with a 
frivolous fragment of an apology; and when the assembled 
peerage listens with breathless impatience to the defence of 
the injured Lord-Lieutenant, he will probably be forced to 
admit that he has not only strained his powers to the utmost, 
but attempted to disturb Mr. Herpert’s social comfort by an 
intrusive application to the Lord Chamberlain. As few 
persons have been engaged in so many petty squabbles, Lord 
LLANOVER can by no means claim special exemption from 
criticism on the ground of his inability to defend himself or 
to retort on his adversaries. His local controversies may not, 
on his side, have been anonymous, but in all other respects he 
has mastered the language and manner which were familiar to 
the readers of Eatanswill. 


An appeal to the House of Lords is, undoubtedly, imposing, 
but it must not be at once assumed that even the most august 
assembly has exclusive jurisdiction over the conduct of its 
members. It is not as a peer, but as a Lord-Lieutenant, that 
Lord Lianover has erred, and in his executive capacity he is 
responsible directly to the Crown, and secondarily to the 
country. It is neither necessary nor usual for all Lord- 
Lieutenants to be peers, for it happens that several Welsh 
counties are presided over by commoners. If Mr. Hernert’s 
wrongs are only to be redressed on the motion of a peer, it 
may be asked whether he must submit tamely to vexation if 
the Lord-Lieutenant had not sat in either House of Parliament? 
It is, in truth, an irregularity, if not an abuse, to give public 
servants special privileges of self-defence because they happen 
to be members of the House of Lords or the House of Com- 
mons. The Ministers of the Crown are in their places for the 
express purpose of vindicating their own acts; but it has 


often happened that naval and military officers in Parliament . 


have enjoyed an undue advantage in telling their own 
story in the absence of their censors or comrades, who were 
equally entitled to a hearing. That the misapprehension or 
officious interference of a county functionary should be ex- 
clusively discussed by his peers, is a new pretension entirely 
consistent with Lord LiaNover’s whole management of the 
controversy. He announces that he will not condescend to 
answer until he is interrogated by a peer in his place, 
although his accusers and his victim must necessarily be 
absent, and it is a question of chance whether any peer 
may think fit to interest himself in the dispute. The privi- 
leges of the peerage, both political and social, are undoubtedly 
extensive; but the theory that they are responsible, even for 
executive acts, only to themselves, would involve a i 
and novel immunity. After the House of Lords had 
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a@ unanimous vote in favour of Lord Lianover, the CHan- 
CELLOR, who might possibly be a commoner, would have the 
power of dismissing him from his lieutenancy, or of overruling 
all his decisions, by a stroke of his pen. So careful a stickler 
for the pretended prerogative of the Crown ought to know 
that his projected appeal to the House of Lords is an uncon- 
stitutional act of presumption. 

Those who have taken sufficient interest in the dispute to 
call public attention to an act of misconduct will scarcely be 
deterred from pursuing their efforts to redress a petty wrong 
by mushroom pretensions to the privilege of peerage. The 
right to assume a surname may seldom require to be exercised, 
but it nevertheless is the right of every subject, and it must 
be defended when it is wantonly assailed. Most householders 
have drawers and cupboards which might be robbed of their 
hoards with positive convenience to the owner, but, neverthe- 
less, when their rubbish is stolen, they prosecute the thief. As 
against a wrong-doer, old clothes and old papers are as sacred 
as money or plate ; and if a neighbouring official deprives a local 
enemy of his name, the wrong ought to be as certainly redressed 
as if it related to person or property. Hac, the son of SNELL, 
requires, according to the English constitution, no permission 
from Cavr ve Lion to found the family of Sxetson. Many of the 
changes of the present day are, like Mr. Herpert’s, really a 
resumption of the true family name, which had been dropped 
by a more careless generation. The state of the law was com- 
monly misapprehended, before the commencement of the pre- 
sent dispute, except by antiquarians or lawyers; and Lord 
Lianover was probably misled, by a participation in the gene- 
ral ignorance, into a belief that he had got his obnoxious 
neighbour at a disadvantage. As the legal bearing of the 
question has now been fully explained, with unanimous consent, 
it follows that no Lord-Lieutenant should be allowed to enforce 
a supposed rule which is found to be inconsistent with the 
law. It may happen that no member of the House of Lords 
takes any part in the controversy, and it is also possible 
that the owners of aristocratic names may be inclined to per- 
petuate their own monopoly of the outward signs of ancient 
descent. Until the proper authorities, acting on behalf of the 
Crown, redress the grievance, it may be necessary from time 
to time to renew the discussion. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS. 
ro is certainly not the Ireland it used to be. Even 


in its crimes and violence it has fallen away from its old 
sublime. It represents that very unpleasant spectacle —a 
scotched snake. The backbone of Irish turbulence is smashed, 
and the reptile writhes, and hisses, and wriggles; but, inca- 
pable of serious mischief, it turns its own venom on itself. 
In the impotence of mischief the ludicrous only is suggested. 
When an Irish riot was an Irish riot — when plenty of bones 
were broken and a few worthless lives lost, when there was 
some good serious platoon-firing into a raving mob, when the 
brickbats flew plentifully, and the Dragoons charged — if it 
was all very horrible, there was a reality in the affair. 
Somehow or other, the people were in earnest. Deep passions 
of some sort must have stirred their spirit. An Irish riot is 
now a poor washed-out thing—there is no spirit in it. 
There is abundance of cowardice and mischief, but little 
danger to life and limb. The Irish mob now-a-days breaks 
windows instead of heads. A monster meeting is assembled by 
excursion trains. Roughs, and rapparees, and ruffians come to 
the row in their best clothes, instead of armed with their best 
shillelaghs. The upshot of a holiday riot is much that is 
discreditable and disgraceful, but much also that is ladicrous. 
The difference between the good old days and these degene- 
rate faction fights is, that nobody could then laugh at Irish 
riots. Now, it is scarcely possible to treat them seriously. 

On Wednesday, September 17, was held a great Orange 
demonstration in the Protestant metropolis, Belfast. The 
meeting was altogether aimless; or, rather, its final cause 
wasa demonstration. To demonstrate what, its promoters 
did not, for the sufficient reason that they could not, tell. If 
it was to show that Orangeism existed, and was prepared 
to do all that it dared in the biting and snarling line,— if 
it was to prove that religious hatred and sectarian bigotry 
were still superior to the claims of justice and charity—if it 
was to demonstrate that stubborn and vindictive enmity, 
inherited from days of violence and wrong, still smouldered in 
the unworthy descendants of ascendant tyranny, and that 
the remembrance of oppression and contumely in the bitter 
past had not been effaced by toleration, prosperity, and equal 
rights in the hearts of the liberated — such an object was 
fully attained by the conveners of the meeting. But they 


met for at least a pretended object. Still, it was one from 
which the respectable Protestants of Ulster studiously with- 
held their countenance. All the notables of the party were 
conspicuous by their absence. The Marquis of Downsnre 
and the Duke of Mancuester, Sir Huan Cams and Mr. 
Waurresipe, even the gentle Ropen and the mild ENNIsKILLEN, 
declined to answer the appeal of the local fanatics. It was left 
to the Christian charity of the cl of Belfast, and to the 
amiable and religious spirit of the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Assembly of Ulster, te call from their ashes the spirits of dis- 
cord and civil strife. Sir Wittram Verner was the only 
distinguished person true to the traditions of party 
malignity. This gentleman's chief grievance was, that the 
wicked Catholics no longer gave occasion to the exhibition of 
that Protestant loyalty which, in the days of good hearty re- 
bellion, gave Orangemen the dear delight of marching in battle 
array against their countrymen. What Sir Witt1am Verner 
deplored was, that there was, in these piping times of peace, 
no rebellion and treason to put down. What he sighed for 
was the blessed epoch of ’98. All that he asked for was 
for justice — justice for all. What he wanted was rebellious 
Papists and the opportunity of shedding his own and his 
hereditary enemies’ blood. ‘ Those who were once recognised 
“* as traitors and rebels were now courted and cherished.” To 
be sure, they were no longer traitors and rebels, but so much 
the worse for them, for the facts, and for the Protestants of 
Ulster. The grievance to Protestant loyalty is the unhappy 
absence of disloyalty. The Reverend Mr. Burysmwe took a 
more cheerful view of the situation. He really did look in 
a hopeful spirit for a revival. “Their enemies would no 
“longer taunt them with attending at an evening soirée to 
“ drink and discuss tea.” Another day was rising, and the 
spirit of the past was reappearing. This was a day, not of tea- 
drinking, but of good old honest coat-trailing as in the better 
times, and in the dispensation of the vendetta. The Reverend 
gentleman’s large and Christian heart was rejoiced at the 
opening of these brighter prospects. Dr. Cooke, as the ad- 
ministrator of the Regium Donum to his co-religionists, did not 
touch on the Maynooth grievance, but contented himself with 
a practical joke by exhibiting a paper of new pins, from which 
he expounded, in the form of an apologue or parallel, his own 
personal estimate of Lord Car.isLe or Archbishop CULLEN, we 
failed to make out which. The joke was of the dullest, and, 
like most clerical fun, was sadly deficient in point; but if 
it was only intended to imply the reverend jester’s distrust 
of the intelligence of his audience, we can pardon the platitude. 
The Rev. Hue Hanna trusted in the arm of flesh more than 
was consistent with his character as a spiritual man ; and pro- 
claimed that, “if he could get his hand on those unruly 
“fellows who were making a disturbance in the meeting, he 
“ would send them to Bull's Run.” 


The orators of peace were not altogether disappointed; and 
Sir Witt1am Verner’s patriotic and loyal heart, and the 
Christian sentiments of his clerical coadjutors, must have 
been charmed by the results of this great Protestant meeting. 
For nearly a week Belfast has presented an imitation of old 
times, which does some credit to the political revivalists — such 
an imitation, at least, as such very milk-and-water agitators 
could alone expect. Rebellions in these days are rose-water 
affairs; but we can congratulate the faded Orangeism of the 
day on having done its little all of mischief. Like Joms 
Gitrtn’s wife, the fanatics of Belfast, though bent on pleasure, 
showed the frugal mind. They could not afford a day's 
work, so they confined their rioting to the fine autumn 
evenings. They broke no skulls, but a great many windows, 
and, true to the Irish spirit, began by smashing the glass 
of a Protestant Infant School-room. The campaign thus 
unluckily commenced by firing into their own troops was, 
however, retrieved by the subsequent proceedings of the intel- 
ligent rioters. They wrecked a good many houses, demolished 
the furniture and fittings of the Royal Hotel, which happened 
to have a “Papisher” landlord, and sat down to the siege of St. 
Matacny’s Church. It was not to be expected that the bo 
of the Pound would leave all the fun to the lads of Sandy 
Row. Deep called to deep; and the answer was what might 
have been e . A horde of fierce Papists came out to do 
battle with the Protestant host, and of course the mild Hanna's 
windows, at least the windows of his True Blue Presbyterian 
Meeting House, were smashed. The rival mobs, with a prudence 
and discretion which is a sad sign of degeneracy, skilfully and 
systematically ran away from each other, much as in a Town 
and Gown Row, and contented themselves with destroying 
their neighbours’ and their enemies’ goods. The Riot Act 
was, of course read; respectability was, as usual, powerless ; 
the police, according to its wont, ineffective; ry the 
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constabulary dilatory. It was not the fault of official fore- 
sight that Belfast was not destroyed; and we must attribute 
rather to the cowardice and pusillanimity of the rioters than 


to any other cause that the city still exists. As it was, there 


is a very fair amount of wanton damage inflicted on the property 


of the town; but the butcher's bill is light. It is a matter for — 


the glaziers rather than the surgeons. The wounds to the 
windows of the inoffensive householders are more serious 


than those inflicted by the savages on each other. Here and | 
there an impartial policeman’s truncheon was wielded without | 


much religious discrimination on Protestant and Catholic 
enthusiasts ; but there was more noise than bloodshed. This 


is, and is not, to be deplored. It is a matter of congratu- | 


lation that this is all that can come of any serious 
attempts to disturb the public peace, and to ruin the pros- 
perity of the most flourishing town in Ireland. It is a happy 
thing that such very formidable preparations for riot have 
compelled the more respectable Protestants and the more 
respectable Romanists openly to denounce and to discourage 
not only the riots, but the conduct which provoked them. 
But it is almost a pity that moral justice has not been 
awarded. The Rev. Dr. Minter, Vicar of Belfast, who alone, 
or nearly alone, is responsible for calling the Orange meeting, 
has not suffered in person or in pocket. We certainly can 
express very open regret that the authors of the Belfast riots 
will escape scatheless. To public opinion, to the claims of 
decency and Christianity, they are of course deaf. Other argu- 
ments, however deplorable in the present social condition of 
mankind, they will not be confronted with. They will reap 
the rewards and the honours to which they are justly entitled. 
They have done their best and their worst to call up the 
vilest, and as we thought the assuaged, passions of human 
nature; they have stirred up strife, encouraged sedition, 
provoked rebellion, and all in the name and in the character of 
ministers of religion. That blood has not been shed is no 
fault of theirs; and that the damage inflicted on property is 
not greater, cannot be attributed to the official zeal which, after 
five days of rapine and riot, has succeeded, in the presence of 
a thousand soldiers under arms, in arresting just a dozen rioters 
—not one of whom has “ Rev.” before his name. 


PROTECTION IN AMERICA. 


RY few, probably, of the early advocates of Free Trade 

foresaw the pertinacious resistance which has been 
offered by the great majority of nations to principles which 
we have long since agreed to consider as axiomatic. Although 
Sardinia, France, and Belgium have, with different measures 
of energy, entered upon the course which has been so signally 
successful in England, the greater part of the world still 
clings with amazing tenacity to the exploded fallacies of 
Protection. It is true that in Europe all the movement, 
sluggish as it is, has been in the right direction; but the 
successive tariffs which have found favour in the United States 
have exhibited a steady retrogression towards the doctrines 
which Apam Smita undermined, and which the modern legis- 
lation of England has by its fruits conclusively condemned. 
The Moritt and the tariffs which have been 
devised to shut out the productions of Europe may be in 
part explained by the events which have ended in the dis- 
ruption of the Union; but recent troubles have only 
intensified, and not created, the belief in Protection which 
is the creed, not only of the manufacturing class immediately 
affected, but of almost the entire population of the great com- 
mercial States. The intense jealousy of England which is an 
innate passion of the Northern Americans has probably gone 
far to cause the rejection of a principle which We have adopted 
ourselves, and which we have endeavoured, with indifferent 
success, to instil into the minds of foreigners. But, apart from 
this prejudice, the Protectionists of America seem to cling to 
the old fallacies which have lost their influence here, with a 
satisfaction which proves that their faith has all the respect- 
ability ofa genuine and sincere superstition. It is strange 
that America, with all her boasted sharpness, should have 
been impervious to common sense in a matter which a 
shrewd money-making people ought to be the first to under- 
stand. In no part of England did Free-trade doctrines make 
their way so rapidly as in the county where the American 
type of character is most commonly to be met with, and 
where American ideas have been most fervently welcomed. 
Perhaps a similar result might have been witnessed in 
the New England States but for a feeling which has long 
predominated over dollar-worship itself. The dream of a 
mighty self sufficing community, able to brave the opinion and 
the arms of the whole world, has so completely engrossed the 


aspirations of American patriots as to dwarf every other con- 
' sideration. It found its expression in the insolent Monroe 
doctrine; it infected the fabric of society with offensive self- 
sufficiency ; it has plunged the tottering Federation in a ruinous 
war, and loaded it with an overwhelming debt; and it is not 
surprising that it should have blinded the eyes of the keenest 
traffickers on the face of the earth to the simple laws which 
Nature has prescribed for successful trade. 


That this is the real root of American Protectionism has 
been curiously exemplified by a recent elaborate discussion 
of the Tariff question, by Mr. Bigetow, of Boston. In an 
argument in support of such a tariff as that which the New 
| England manufacturers have imposed on their countrymen, it 
_ was to be expected that all the stock fallacies of Protection 
| should be reproduced, and the author deserves the credit of 
_ having added to the list some remarkably transparent and 
rather audacious sophisms of his own. But all this 
is merely garnish, the base and substance of the 
apology being rested on the assumed necessity of making 
the country absolutely independent of everything of which a 
foreign war could possibly deprive her. With a kind of false 
patriotism, the interests of every member of the community 
are postponed to the greatness and glory of the nation. From 
beginning to end, there is not a word or a thought bestowed 
on the sufferings of the consumer, who is compelled to pay an. 
enormous bounty beyond the value of every manufactured 
article that he requires. That war is always possible —that 
universality of resources and self-dependent strength are the 
only safeguards against the calamities of war—and that the 
policy of a great aspiring nation ought to be framed rather 
with a view to the necessities of war than to the requirements 
of peace, is the only part of the argument plausible enough to. 
rise above the conventional sophistries of Protection. 


England will not just now be accused of a disposition to- 
neglect the costly precautions which are needed to avert 
war, or, if it cannot be averted, to make it short and 
triumphant; but it has long since been recognised 
here, that to prepare for war by crippling your produc- 
tive powers in time of peace is the most frantic 
extravagance of which a nation can be guilty. Our com- 
mercial policy is primarily based on the requirements of 
peace —that of the United States on the expectation of 
war; or, as Mr. Bigetow very candidly puts it, the 
national policy of America is conformed, not to an imagi- 
nary era of universal peace and philanthropy, but to the 
hard and selfish world in which we happen to live. Of 
course, this principle rests on the hypothesis that the in- 
convenience endured in war by a country accustomed 
to depend on imports outweighs the loss occasioned by the 
disturbance of industry in intervals of peace; and if, on the 
average, nineteen years out of twenty were years of war, 
and every war were attended by a thoroughly efficient blockade, 
there might be a shadow of foundation for such an assump- 
tion. But, happily, all experience proves the folly of a doctrine 
so revolting as that which would deliberately sacrifice the 
glorious opportunities of peace for the sake of a possible 
advantage in the event of war. It would be idle ta 
dwell on the contrast of sentiment between the peace prin- 
ciple of Free Trade and the war theory of Protection; but 
Americans ought to be able to understand the argument that 
Protection does not pay, even as a war measure, and certainly 
Mr. BiceLow’s illustrations from past history and recent ex- 
perience afford the most satisfactory proof of the groundless- 
ness of his whole theory. One of the facts which he dwells 
upon with infinite emphasis is the enormous extent to which 
England has made herself dependent on imported commodities, 
while America, with superior foresight and greater oppor- 
tunities, has taken care to provide herself with all she needs 
from her own internal resources. According to the theory, 
America should be omnipotent, and Great Britain powerless ; 
for “it is the nation of great internal resources, of vigorous 
“productive power and self-dependent strength, which is 
“always best prepared and most able, not only to defend 
“itself, but to lend others a helping hand.” Surely even 
American complacency will perceive that, in spite of the 
dependence induced by Free Trade, England is at least as well 
prepared as the Federal States to defend herself, or lend a 
helping hand to her friends. It may be said that the costly 
navy of this country alone saves us from the supposed dangers 
of Free Trade; but if this were so, it is certain that the 
formidable outlay on our ships and sailors is utterly in- 
significant when compared with the annual profits which 
our commercial policy produces. The point which the 
American Protectionists seem wholly to miss is, that the most 


monstrous armaments are far less burdensome, and far more 
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effectual as a preparation for war, than the dead weight of 
a system of Protection which reduces the value of all the 
industry of a country. If war is to be the sole end of legisla- 
tion, it pays better to prepare for it by fleets, and guns, and 
armies, than by the wasteful expedient of a protective tariff. 

A patriotic American cannot but draw his chief argument 
from his own country; and the grand reasoning on which the 
protective policy is made to rest is so remarkable that the 
passage is worth quoting, as the most unanswerable refutation 
of the theory which is built upon it: — 

To the utility and necessity of such a national policy as can alone build up 
a diversified industry and a vigorous productive power, every day’s record 
of our present eventful struggle is adding new and most convincing proofs. 
Throughout the greater part of that region now or lately arrayed against 
the General Government, the doctrines of free trade have long been the 
only acknowledged and orthodox creed. The laws which favoured 
American manufactures ranked amongst the highest of their alleged 
grievances, and would of themselves justify Secession. “Give us free trade,” 
they said. “We will raise cotton, rice, and tobacco ; let others engage in the 
vulgar pursuits of manufacturing. Leave it to them to make our hats, shoes, 
and clothing, our wares of iron, earth, glass, and wood, and even our arms. 
Let others build, own, and sail ships; we will freight them, and that is 
enough for us.” They were taken at their word, and now behold the result. 
In the unequal contest which they so heedlessly provoked, they find them- 
selves without a navy to protect their coast and keep open their harbours ; 
without ships to carry on a foreign trade— which, indeed, would be useless 
if they had them ; with plenty of raw cotton, but no bagging to cover it, and 
no mills to work it; their ports so far closed that all the means of subsistence 
and comfort, except the coarsest necessaries, have become scarce and dear ; 
while their people, as might be expected, have neither means nor skill to 
extemporize the power necessary to provide clothing, arms, and ammunition 
for the brave but deluded men whom they have brought into the field. Con- 
vinced at last by a terrible experience, they are now calling on the Southern 
community to plant corn instead of cotton, and to create among themselves 
that manufacturing power which they so long despised and derided. Can they 
fail to perceive how different might have been their condition, and their 
chances of success in such a struggle, had they only thought of all this before ? 
And can we of the Union, soon to be restored in all its integrity, and in more 
than its former strength and glory—we who have profited so much by this vast 
difference in the industrial habits and productive powers of the contending 
sections — ever forget the instructive lesson ? 

Let the protective policy be judged by the test which its 
advocates propose. What a monstrous delusion it must be to 
suppose that the fruits of protection are independence in peace 
and irresistible strength in war, when States nursed in the 
Jap of Protection, avowedly with a view to perfect their war- 
like resources, are beaten at every point by a people of half 
their numbers, who, after suffering all the dreaded embarrass- 
ment which the interruption of Free Trade can bring, have 
succeeded in recovering their own territory and establishing 
their forces in the enemy’s country. It is hard that the 
logic of facts should have so quickly refuted the argument of 
the Northern apologist; but though the contest in America 
is a remarkable instance of the fallacy of the dream of 
creating an irresistible country, sufficient in all things for 
herself, it is in perfect harmony with the general current of 
history. The experience of mankind happily establishes the 
great truths that no nation is or can be independent of its 
neighbours, and that the pride and folly which attempt by 
artificial restrictions to fight against the natural law of mutual 
help and mutual dependence are the sure forerunners of a 
fall, which a more chastened ambition and a more liberal 
policy might have been the means of averting. However 
pertinaciously the other pleas for Protection may yet be 
urged, it is impossible to suppose that Americans will 
continue to worship it as the certain specific for successful 
war. If this delusion were once exploded, almost all the 
peculiar tendencies of the American mind would be favour- 
able to the reception of the truths of Free Trade; and what- 
ever may be the political result of the present struggle, the 
establishment of at least partial Free Trade will probably in 
the end become indispensable, as the means of keeping 
together the fragments of the Federation which Protection 
has done so much to destroy. 


MATRIMONY MADE EASY. 


ii was a beautiful fancy of the poet that marriages are made in 
heaven. As a matter of fact, they are made at Manchester. 
There are published in that wonderful city two daily papers of 
large circulation, which have managed somehow to absorb the 
floating elements of matrimonial inclination that exist in the 
population of England. If any man or woman in any English 
county wants to be married in a general way, but has no special 
object of affection or hope, the votary of a possible passion confides 
this innocent desire to the columns of the Manchester E.vaminer or 
the Manchester Guardian. There is a regular department in these 
journals allotted to matrimonial advertisements. In the most 
usiness-like way Matrimony follows Education, and precedes 
Houses to Let, in the list of advertisements. Marriage is 
one of the peculiar products of Manchester, as gloves are 
the peculiar product of Woodstock, and ribands that of 
Coventry. Both sexes resort freely to this convenient market, 
and artlessly display the simple wares they have in stock. A. has 


got so much money, such coloured hair, such an amount of reli- 
gious principle. B. is 18, gushing, architectural, without brothers, 
rosy, ebon-haired. Why should not A. and B. come together? 
The theory of the thing is perfect. This is a marriage that might 
have been made in heaven. But practice is at fault. How is A. 
to know anything of B.? How is B. to let the dreamy idea of her float 
intothe mindof A.? Somehow, heaven does not seem inclined to 
facilitate so rapidly as might be expected the union of an adorable 
and an — milliner. But Manchester intervenes. The 
useful dess of that dreary-looking place appears on a printing 
B. are brought to, loo the long list 
of advertisements. His soul repels one fair applicant after another. 
C. is a widow, glossy, rich, and fond of her local Ebenezer; she 
will not do. D. is too business-like. She distinctly balances her 
ee against a wooden leg. Neither will do. But B.—dear, 
elightful B.— is all his bagman soul can long for; she is the 
antitype of the forms of his most soaring imagination ; she is the 
young woman that has been reserved to him from her cradle. He 
answers the advertisement, satisfies her he is not hoaxing, receives 
her alluring reply, and all is in train. 

A person who saw these Manchester advertisements for the 
first time would be inclined to think they were all nonsense. 
They would be considered an effervescence of the youthful 
folly of some ish clerks. This is quite a mistake. Nothing 
can be more serious than these offers are, and nothing more 
business-like than the mode in which they are made. Nor 
do the advertisements come by chance, or at intervals. Mar- 
riages are a regular settled branch of Manchester manufacture. 
The shortest and simplest form they take is this : — ‘‘ A gentleman, 
23 years of age, wishes to correspond with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimony. Address, with real name and portrait, 153, 
at the printer's.” Sometimes a little economy is practised, and an 
advertisement appears destined to hit two birds with one stone : — 
“Two gentlemen, aged 24 and 25, of prepossessing appearance, in 
business, and highly respectable, are desirous of meeting two 
suitable ladies, with a view to marriage.” We add one more of 
these simple announcements, merely on account of the gentleman’s 
address. There is a roll about its sonorous syllables that would 
captivate any young woman addicted to the piano:—“A 
gentleman desires the acquaintance of a young lady of good family, 
education, appearance, and some means, Communications, with real 
name, strictly confidential. Address Publius Mensurius, Dromara, 
by Lilburn.” But generally there are additions to this naked sim- 
plicity which throw light on the circumstances and demands 
of the advertiser. Forexample, we read :—“A young gentleman in 
good circumstances is anxious to correspond with a genteel lady, of 
middle stature, with a view to matrimony. One who has control 
over her own expectations, similar to the advertiser, preferred.” 
Another advertiser is still more explicit and exacting; but then 
his own contributions to love-making are sufficient to warrant a 
certain degree of confidence :—“ A young gentleman who is highly 
respectable, good-looking (dark), and possessed of a good income, 
wishes to meet with a lady whom he could make his wife, The 
lady of his choice must be young, handsome, engaging, and ac- 
customed to good society.” But although these young and hand- 
some ladies are of course in the greatest request, others of a 
different order of merit may find their market in Manchester. 
“ Wanted,” we read, “ a middle-aged, sensible, polite, educated, 
domesticated, and economical lady for a wife—no objection to a 
widow—by a widower in considerable business, with a comfort- 
able home. She must be of good character.” Nor is it only that 
ladies of different ages and accomplishments are applied for ; there 
is even a special demand for brides with very special tastes, One 
adventurer declares that “A lady equal to the advertiser in 
pecuniary resources, and who has a taste for British and foreign 
fancy goods, may hear of something to her advantage by placing 
confidence in this genuine advertisement.” There is something 
quite touching in the thought of a lady growing up from infan 
with an ardent taste for foreign fancy goods, finding, as life 
wore on, this taste blighted, and her soul languishing in a world 
from which foreign fancy goods seemed to be absent—and then 
her eye suddenly falling on this advertisement, and the bright 
rainbow of a new hope dawning on her, and the blissful dream 
swimming before her that she might, by merely sending her 

ortrait and a little letter, secure the nice young man and the 
oreign fancy goods of her undeveloped affections. 

When we have got a little used to these advertisements, there 
are still two things that provoke our wonder, We can understand 
that young men should go to Manchester for wives, if they were 
of humble means; but we should never have expected that young 
ladies would have advertised in Manchester for husbands, or that 
men with a good income would have advertised at all. But 
we find al proportion of the advertisers are women; and a 
arge proportion of the male advertisers state themselves to be 
well off. The ladies go through the same gradations from pure 
dry business to confidential statements and requirements. ere 
is Kate, who simply announces that “A young lady of fortune 
wishes to correspond with a gentleman, with a view to 
matrimony.” “M. 0.” is a little more explicit. She describes 
herself as “A young lady, the daughter of a deceased M.D., 
having lived in strict retirement, and possessing some 
means.” She on to say that respondents will receive 
a portrait for six stamps, which seems to us a very moderate 
amount for the representation of such a tender fily of the 
valley. And in the way of wealth, Manchester really supplies 
matrimonial offers that astonish us. “A gentleman, aged 22,” 
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we read, “desires to correspond with a lady with a view to mar- 
riage. Income about 500/. yearly.” It might be thought that he 
was merely a stray young fool, but he is kept in countenance by 
an advertiser of the sober age of 34, who states that he is 
“respectably connected, with a certain annual income of 600/. or 
more.” Still more overwhelming is the offer of a certain “ X.” 
who declares that he is of good appearance and habits, and 
has 5,000/. and an income of 700i. a-year. “ X.” must, we 
fear, have kept many a tiny little bosom heaving while he was 
examining the thousands of responding photographs which this 
splendid offer must have procured him. After “X.”, we do not care 
to particularize a number of advertisers who have 200/. or 300l. 
a year, or who tell the lady she need not have anything. So 
brilliant are the offers onriouae that we come to think people like 
a certain “ Horton,” rather cool, when they insert such a string of 
requirements as he does with only his pittance to back him. It is, 
however, to be observed that there is something obscure both in 
what he offers and in what he wants. It looks as if, in return for 
a taste for tracts, he demands a bride who can scold maids. His 
advertisement runs thus : — 

A Bes | gentleman possessed of energy and perseverance, with other 
qualifications which a prudent or pious lady might appreciate, is desirous of 
making choice of a partner for life. His house is furnished, and his increasing 
profession realizes 100/. profit a year. She must be of a respectable healthy 
+ have an annuity or some expectations, and endowed with an 
amiable disposition, besides other qualities essential to the comforts of a 
husband, and which female attendants cannot but respect. 

Let us hope that, among other articles of furniture, his increasing 
income may soon enable him to enrich his home with a standard 
edition of Lindley Murray. 

Nothing, perhaps, could better illustrate than these advertise- 
ments how very little we any of us know of our country. We 
do not believe that one in a thousand of our readers ever heard of 
these Manchester advertisements, and yet we find that there is a 
constant succession of persons wanting to marry, able to afford it, 
or calculated to adorn the life of marriage, and yet able to hit on 
no better way of accomplishing their object than that of adver- 
tising in a Manchester paper. Who can these people be, with 
their comfortable incomes and their inability to get wives? It 
might be conjectured that they were really people in very low 
life, but with a little money. t, then, are we to think of a 
gentleman who takes the trouble to send an advertisement all the 
way from High Wycombe, and who is able to announce that he is 
of prepossessing appearance, aged twenty-eight, a graduate of 
Oxford, and holding an easy Government appointment of 400i. a 

ear? How comes it that he cannot meet with a wife except 

yy sending to Manchester? We are told that there is in England 
a surplus of something like a million of unmarried females. 
Miss Rye exports wives to the ends of the earth; there 
are visible to the eye countless shoals of young women, with 
porkpie hats and short petticoats, and all the recognised symbols 
of a vacant heart, ready to have its lodgings taken; and yet a 
man who is prepossessing, who is educated, who not only has a 
Government appointment, but an — Government appointment— 
so that his future wife, who might have hazy notions about the 
killing nature of Government employment, need have no fears for 
him —tries to get a wife as he would a new pony, by advertising 
for her. We should like to know what sort of women answer 
these advertisements. How low or high in society does the habit 
fe of sending a portrait to a young man, unseen and unknown. 

hen, again, what is perhaps more puzzling, how do the girls 
that advertise find it pay? Are there men who, having it in 
their power to marry women who do not advertise, are content to 
take up with the “Kates” and “Auroras” who employ this 
means of thrusting themselves on the world? It is, however, of 
no use asking these questions, for there is no one to answer them. 
We have come suddenly upon a strange custom, and it remains a 


puzzle to us, 


THE BORDER STATES. 


WH the delegates of the seven original seceding States 
assembled in Convention at proposal was 
actually made for the “ abolition of State lines ”’ — that is, for the 
fusion of the States into a single and united country. And if those 
States had remained alone, it is not impossible Ahat this course 
might have been eventually adopted. True, the Secession had 
been accomplished in the name of State sovereignty; and that 
sovereignty had, under the old Union, been most jealously asserted 
by the very States to which it was now pro to merge their 
individual existence in that of the newly constructed common- 
wealth. But the practical object of the energetic maintenance of 
State rights as against the Federal Government had been the pro- 
tection of State interests; and in a Union comprising only the Gulf 
States, such interests could hardly be discerned. The country was 
homogeneous, both in the character of its people and in its social and 
industrial condition. All the States were agricultural, all chiefly 
dependent on slave labour, all principally devoted to the produc- 
tion of cotton, rice, and sugar, the crops of a tropical climate, 
cultivable, or said to be cultivable, only by negroes. The fusion was 
therefore practicable, and seemed to many desirable. But, after 
the accession to the Confederacy of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, nothing more was heard of the abolition of State lines. 
The idea seemed to have disappeared, not merely from the field of 
ong politics, but even from the minds of political speculators. 

his fact is, in —_ suggestive of a wide difference in social 


poli circumstances between the Southern, or 


has happened, and to form an opinion as to what is likely to 
happen; for there can be little doubt that the history of 
the present contest has been moulded, and that its future progress 
is likely to be determined, by the action of these States. Every- 
thing, therefore, which can throw light upon the geographical and 
political conditions, the interests and the feelings, by which that 
action has been, and may at this juncture be determined, seems just 

orth Carolina has never played a prominent in the politics 
of the Union; and even hea the war, we Ee tae ee of 
her than of any other of the Confederate States. This is partly 
owing, no doubt, to her geographical position ; but chiefly to the 
character of her people, and the nature of her industry. She is 
not, to any considerable extent, a planting State. Her slaves do 
not form one-third of her population. e average value of her 
farms is lower than in any other of the Slave States, ex 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Maryland; and their value per acre 1s 
much lower than even in those States. Her population is the 
poorest and the most ignorant in the South, and is chiefly engaged 
either in an inefficient agriculture or in the production of resin, 
lumber, and the other commodities of a wild and wooded country. 
Politically, she follows the lead of Virginia. She is loyal to the 
Confederacy, but was never enthusiastic in favour of Secession ; 
and had the geographical position of Virginia and North Carolina 
been reversed, it may be doubted whether the latter would not 
still be, at least in name, a member of the Union. 

Virginia, as a State, has always acted heartily with her Southern 
sisters, except when the disruption of the Union was in question. 
As the leading State of that Union, not in power, or wealth, or 
Rr ion, but in traditional honour and historic dence, the 

[other of Presidents had always desired to maintain it as long as 
ssible. She interposed, with success, to prevent civil war when 
uth Carolina once before threatened to secede, and President 

Jackson threatened the rebellious State with invasion. At the 
beginning of 1861 she made a desperate effort to preserve the 
ce and to bring back the seceders. It was not until the Border 
tates Convention, called by her, broke up in despair, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln, by a call for troops to put down sedition in the 
South, announced his intention to secute the war, which had 
already begun at Charleston, that Virginia consented to secede. 
And even then the Secession ordinance originally the State 
Convention only by a majority of seven. e division-list 
was kept secret, and members were allowed to change their 
votes on the record; so that, when actually published, 
the Secession appeared to be the act of the great body of the 
delegates. The original division, no doubt, was very much in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that her secession would expose 
Virginia to become the seat of war; but it also represented a 
real and important distinction of interests and opinions. The 
greater part of the State, lying east of the range of the 
Alleghanies, is a country of — estates and slave labour. It 
is a tobacco-planting region. It is, moreover, a country of old 
families and aristocratic traditions — beyond comparison the most 
aristocratic part of North America. It is allied to the South 
both by the similarity of its institutions and of the interests 
arising therefrom, and by its sentiments of dislike to the Yankees 
and habitual connexion with the Southern States — a connexion 
of long standing, drawn close by many a hard-fought political 
contest, and rendered intimate by family ties. It has, too, another 
and less creditable bond of union with the planting States. It 
would not, perhaps, be fair to call it a slave-breeding country, 
because a respectable Virginian gentleman would no more think of 
dealing in slaves than an English nobleman of turning money- 
lender. But itis certain that a large number of are annually 
exported southwards; and though this business is considered 
disgraceful, though those who engage in it are despised and 
condemned, though the subject is one on which Virginians are 
exceedingly sore, and the practice one of which they are bitterly 
ashamed, it doubtless strengthens the political bonds which unite 
the State indissolubly with the South, and embitters the animosity 
with which she has always ded the North. Eastern Virginia, 
then, was from the first Southern, if not Secessionist, in feeling; 
and Eastern Virginia has always controlled the policy of the 
State. But the district which lies to the North-west of the 
mountain range is differently situated. Settled at a later date by 
the poorer white population of the Old Dominion, it is little 
influenced by the ons or the traditions of the social aristocracy 
of the eastern districts. It is a country of small farmers, con- 
taining very few slaves, and therefore little moved by the frantic 
violence of the Abolitionists, or the scarcely less violent resent- 
ment thereby awakened in the South. That little strip of ter- 
ritory which runs up between Ohio and Pennsylvania, and which 
in local slang is called the “ Pan-handle,” is as completely Northern 
in character as the States between which it is interposed; and at 
Wheeling, in this district, the Federalists have even managed to 
create the semblance of a State organization. North-Western 
Virginia, therefore, though she has added nothing to the strength 
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. —— a cotton-planting, and those which are known as the Border States. 
See How great that difference is we in England have never under- 
Be stood ; nor has it been so fully comprehended even by the North 
See as by the Southern statesmen and people. We have probably a 
Sea ; more accurate notion of the planting States—little as we know 
Sa even of these—than of that vast, populous, and important 
a country which lies between them and the free North, and which has 
= See been almost exclusively the seat of war. If the Border States 
oo | | were better known, it would be easier to understand much of what 
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of the North, was opposed to secession, and has been rather a 
ennessee, like Virginia, is geographically divided. en- 
nessee resembles pooner North Carslina as North-Western Vir- 
inia. It is a country of lumberers, woodsmen, and small farmers ; 
its population are poor and ignorant ; slaves are few, and pro-slavery 
feeling is not strong. Middle Tennessee resembles Kentucky, of 
which we shall presently speak, in its industrial circumstances, 
but is more decitledly and completely Southern in its political 
tendencies. Western Tennessee is a cotton-planting district ; and 
its population, its interests, and its character are in no way dis- 
tinguishable from those of Alabama or Mississippi. Thus in 
Memphis, the capital of the Western region, ssion is as 
strong as in Charleston or Mobile; in Nashville, the chief town 
of the Central district, Unionists are said to exist; and in 
Knoxville, and the remainder of the Eastern portion of 
the State, the Federal army seems really to have met with 
no vehement hostility from the inhabitants. Missouri 
is divided by the river which gives it its name, running from 
west to east across the State. Southern Missouri derives its 
population, its interests, and its institutions from the South ; it is 
a country of large farms, cultivated by slave-labour, and its 
ple are as strongly attached to slavery, and as hostile to the North, 
as their countrymen in Western Tennessee. But Northern Mis- 
souri is almost as much a Western State as Ohio or Illinois. She 
has a large German population, and therefore a strong abolitionist 
element; and she has furnished troops to the Union. Neverthe- 
less, so predominant was the Southern element that nothing but 
the bayonets of the Federal forces prevented Missouri from passing 
a formal ordinance of secession. Maryland, similarly, was retained 
by force in the Union. She is thoroughly Southern and Seces- 
sionist by sentiment, while her interests are entirely with the 
North. e inhabitants of Maryland are chiefly prosperous far- 
mers, who do not find slavery a profitable system of labour, and 
the slaves who are to be found in the State are nowhere held 
in large numbers, as in the far South. There are no 
tations. Nevertheless, Maryland is entirely with the South. 
ere is no Unionist element in the State, except the 
Northern-born rabble of the great seaport of Baltimore; and even 
in that city all who have any claim to social position, wealth, or 
character are Secessionists. Prevented from seceding by the 
Federal army and by their geographical position, the Marylanders 


have given to the South assistance which has often been of the 
highest importance. There are Maryland regiments in the Con- 
erate service, and Maryland citizens have done the work of spies | 
and smugglers for the Confederate army with wonderful zeal and | 
courage. More than once an important expedition has failed | 
because a Baltimorean, getting scent of its purpose, has risked his 
life to convey timely warning through the Federal lines and across | 
the Potomac to Richmond. In the beginning of the war, arms | 
and medicine, and even money, were secretly supplied in large | 
uantities by the Secessionists of Maryland to the Southern army. 
ay, we must confess that the ladies of Baltimore have nobly 
earned the ungallant attentions they have received from Mr. 
Seward. Many atime have they conveyed intelligence to “the 
rebels ;”” many and many a poor fellow has owed his life to medi- | 
cines carried across the border under the ample skirt of some fair 
thizer. Nothing but force, overwhelming and irresistible, 
has hitherto kept Maryland in the Union. | 
It will be observed that in every one of the States hitherto | 
mentioned, if a difference of opinion exists, it is coincident with a | 
geographical line of demarcation. Neighbours are not arrayed | 
against neighbours, nor are members of the same household in | 
arms on opposite sides. The worst horrors of civil war are avoided; | 
and if citizens of the same State are in arms against each other, | 
et they are no less strangers to one another than if a State frontier, | 
instead of a stream or a mountain range, had separated them. This | 
is not the case with Kentucky. In Missouri, in Virginia, even in | 
Tennessee, we say that the State is divided. In Kentucky, itis the | 
citizens that are divided—the State is homogeneous, In its 
= conditions it resembles Ohio, Illinois, Indiana; it is a 
rich agricultural country, planting tobacco, growing corn and hemp, 
and rearing large numbers of cattle. Its population are much 
alike —neither quite Southern nor wholly Western, but nowise | 
allied to the Secborn The State endeavoured, under the guidance 
of Mr. Crittenden, to remain neutral. Being forbidden to do this, 
it became the prey of a frightful civil war. Brothers were literally 
armed against brothers; father and son enlisted on opposite sides. 
Mr.Crittenden himself sits in the Federal Congress as representative 
of his State, and one of his sons bears arms for the Union; while 
the two others hold high commands in the Confederate service. | 
The division of this family typifies but too faithfully the general | 
conditions of the contest in Kentucky. } 
It might be imagined th t, in the tion which seems now 
inevitable, the fractions of States which have espoused the | 
Northern cause would, as a matter of course, adhere to the North. 
But those who know the Border States think this exceedingly | 
doubtful. The Unionists in these States have no sympathy with 
New England, New York, or the West. Theyare not Abolitionista | 
They bear no ill-will to the South, or to Southern institutions, if | 
‘we except, as perhaps we should, the Germans of Northern | 
Missouri. In refusing to go along with their fellow-citizens in the | 
disruption of the Union, they were actuated by no such motives | 
as those which now prompt the savage persistence of the North in | 
the war. They were not for the North, or against the South; | 
they were simply for the Union, and against Secession, They 


, confession and repentance preached b 


wished the United States to remain one and indivisible. But now 
that this has become impossible, now that the Union is gone and 
cannot be restored, they not only feel no desire to continue a war of 
vengeance, but they are, we are told, likely, as soon as is 
made, to reunite themselyes to the States of which they are 
members, They wished to remain in the Union as Virginians, or 
as Tennesseans; but when Virginia and Tennessee have quitted 
the Union, they will not choose to be left behind. The habits 
of State Government, the sentiment of loyalty to the State and 
pridé in its traditions, will prove too strong for the diminished 
interest which can be inspired by a Union shorn of all its prestige 
and of half its ve and if left to themselves, the Border 
States will, it is asserted, preserve their State integrity as members 
of the Southern Confederation. We do not pretend to judge 
whether this view be correct or not; but we are bound to admit 
that it is at least plausible, that it receives some confirmation 
from the present of affairs, and that, if correct, it offers 
ground for believing that the frontier-question might be more 
easily settled than those who regard it as the great impediment to 
peace suppose, 


A LIVING PARADOX. 


HE late Archbishop Sumner died too soon, not for his own 
fame, but for society. An occasion has just occurred on 
which he might have repeated one action in his life which won 
him much fame. When Bishop of Chester, he petitioned that the 
mercy of the Crown should be extended to 2 condemned parricide 
of very religious attainments, on the ground that if she were saved 
from the pe nema however, she did adorn—she might make 
an excellent schoolmistress in the colonies. [fad Dr. Sumner lived 
till last Wednesday, another admirable opportunity for showing 
his goodness of heart and appreciation of spiritual gifts was 
open to the good Primate. Mr. William Roupell really ought not 
to be allowed to waste his pulpit talents in the hulks. He would 
make such an admirable preacher that we hope there will be a 
rivalry among the Bishops to secure so interesting a postulant for 
the ministry. The ministers of all denominations, for once, ought 
to concur in addressing the Crown to pardo. so striking a specimen 
of the converted man. Temperance so icties hire a reformed 
drunkard; why should not a penitent forger be utilized 
as a preacher of that repentance of whic le is so meekly osten- 
tatious? It is a fine thing to have av healing benefits of 
a convicted felon ; 
and if the fashion set by Mr. Roupell is to be followed, the dock 
may have its homiletics. A soiled dove of the day is known for a 
successful evangelist; and Roupell ought no: to be baulked of his 
decided talents as a revivalist. 

William Roupell, the convicted forger, has made a full confes- 
sion, and he evidently plumes himself upon it. ‘There is a refine- 
ment in his proud humility, and a superb audacity in his sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes, which reminds one of Stylites himself ;— 

Although I be the basest of mankind,— 

From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 

Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 

For troops of devils mad with blaspaemy — 
I will not cease to my sin. It is an inversion of the 
Pharisee of old. God, I thank thee that 1 am not as other men. 
i forged a father’s will; I swindled my mother; I robbed my 
brothers; I cheated my neighbours; but I ask you to believe 
in my sincere repentance. My repentance is so sincere, that 
1 wish to parade it on the house-top and in the market- 
place. We wish to pronounce no opiniou om the earnestness of 
all this pompous penitence; and we concur in Mr. Justice Byles’ 


' cool and cautious remark, “ Whether that statement is true or 


false, is known only to One besides yourself, but that One does 
lmow.” We certainly do not. William Loupell’s antecedents 
are hardly such as to di us to believe one word that he says; 
and his humiliation is so very profound, and the same time so 
very pretentious, that we must be pardoned from withholding our 
entire confidence from this chief and proud of sinners, As to 
confession itself, it may be a genuine thing; ut, because genuin 

it is not necessarily a sign of real repentance. Guilt in the | 
nature is of the character of unhealthy secretions in the physical 


| nature. It has a tendency to come to the su face, but this does 


not show that the root of evil is killed. It is often a mere physi- 
cal relief to parade inner sores and uncleanness. To expose the 
moral man is in itself a sign of moral disease and mere confes- 
sion is no proof in itself of the soul’s health. Anyhow, William 
Roupell has not got beyond this very doubtiul and questionable 
stage of repentance. 

And, be it observed, he improves the occasion of his great 
humility to say all that he can for himself. As for his unexampled 
career of guilt, he euphemizes it by characterizing his life “as a 
continued mistake.” He pleads to mistakes, but not to crimes. 
Poor fellow! he was more sinned against than sinning. His very 
faults were but virtues in disguise. The first debt he ever 
incurred was for books; in the ardent pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties he began his unfortunate career cf appropriating his 
neighbour’s goods. Then his next step in the real way that 
eadeth to destruction was prompted by a too ¢ nerous and con- 
fiding nature. To use his own affecting words “he risked his 
own soul te save his friend.” Sublime devot'on! heroic self- 
sacrifice! A man will give his life for his fiend; but ~e 
exceeds, according to his own account, the Scriplt ral stam of 
all possible exeellence, and perils his salystion iv save his friend’s 
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pocket. And even his last and greatest crimes, the score of for- 
geries which he perpetrated, were only the great Christian graces in 
excess. It was filial piety that prompted, and, of course, excused, 
his final magnificence of sin. _“* When I committed my subsequent 
crime I really believed that I was merely carrying out my father’s 
intentions, and that I was justified in the course I pur- 
sued.” Such a friend and such a son deserves a higher 
estimate than that which Mr. Roupell now puts on his old self. 
Far from being that offscouring of all things which he describes 
himself to be, Roupell, as a friend and son, exhibits the very complex 
of all social virtues. Nor is this the sum of his moral excellence. 
He was not, he assures us, personally extravagant, not a gambler, 
not a libertine. Pathetically and mournfully Mr. Roupell admits 
that he is pyre to a i 
knows—and it is the keenest arrow of a 
misunderstood — that “there are these who will remain uncon- 
vinced, because they do not wish to believe him.” Far are we 


from sharing in these ag but in the “4 
0 with the 300,000/. which | 


common sense, what did Mr. Row 
he raised on his father’s property? It did not go to the publicans 
and harlots ; it did not fly to ~~ Ml Baden, or certain streets in the 
parish of St. James; riotous living did not consume his ill-gotten 
ins. Mr. Roupell says so; and we of course believe him. 
Vhat then? Did he do good by stealth? Did his pickings and 
stealings go heaven-directed to the poor? Did he build churches 
anonymously? Is he the Mil um who has restored 
Redcliffe Church? Is he, after all, the polyonymous rogue who, 
conscience-stricken, sends so many remittances to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? Has he established missions, churches, schools, 
and, blushing at his own good deeds, has he given to God and not 
to fame? laces confessed so very much, he should have gone a 


little further, and tell us what has become of the fruits of his | 


robbery. There is a reserve and hanging back somewhere. Con- 
fession, the canonists lay down, must, to be saving, be complete and 
exhaustive. Mr. Roupell, like Ananias and Sapphira, pays something 
into the treasury, but he holds back part of the price. He says that 
when he told the unlucky purchasers of his father’s estates of his 
forgeries, their unfeeling reply was, that “ they did not believe his 
story.” We are much afraid that there will still be a good many 
to discredit this gentleman’s partial and engaging autobiography. 

The fact is this—we believe William Roupell to have Teas and 
still to be a person of unbounded vanity and self-conceit. Having 
tried one véle of distinction, he now tries another. Failing as a 
millionnaire and a politician, he now wishes to live as the most 
remarkable penitent in the Newgate Calendar. After all, it is 
only a common-place rascal’s last shift. Any niche, though the 
dirtiest, in the Temple of Fame, is welcome. He aims at a 
special place in the Hagiology 5 and the = he pays for it is 
penal imprisonment for life. He wants to have a name at which 
the world will wonder, and, failing to compass immortality by 
one means, he ventures on another title to admiration. The 
monstrari digito is his ambition. He claims to be a man of 
education and refinement; he knows, oh, how bitterly! all that 
sucha man as he must suffer; but with martyr-like nobility of 
soul, and in sublime self-abasement, he welcomes the shame, he 
glories in it, he kisses the rod, and the very beauty of his 
resignation makes him and his fate only the more admirable. He 
is a “living paradox.” This is his boast, this is his title to be 
written among famous men. Philosophers will write Essays on this 
— phenomenon—this Lara of the moral world, marked 

y at least one virtue, if not many virtues, as well as a thousand 
crimes. This is the character which Mr. Roupell wishes us to 
adopt. He is a living paradox — a thief and a robber of the most 
generous susceptibilities, and an amiability of character which not 
only relieves, but retrieves, that touching and teaching life which 
has been a long mistake —a forger, but a preacher of right- 
eousness. And, anyhow, like Joseph Surface, ™ is moral to the 
last drop. He quits the world—for life henceforth to him is 
but civil death — with pious thoughts, holy aspirations, and a 
touching sermon on the vanity of human things, and the weakness 
of poor human nature. 

A living paradox—this is what Mr. Roupell wants the world to 
take him to be— that impossible fountain, which yields both salt 
water and fresh, that contradictory tree which bears both upas berries 
and grapes. No, Mr. William Roupell, you are not this monster 
of good and evil. You are not the solitary piece of mingled china 
and coarse clay which came out of that mould which nature 
formed and broke in despair when she had produced her one 
Roupell. You are not half the moral curiosity you want us to 
believe. You are, after all, but a very vulgar monster indeed — a 
very ged scoundrel. No paradox about you. You flatter yourself 
tervibly by this self-drawn limning of an exceptional man. You 
protest too much, and talk too fine to be a real man. Men do 
not walk so delicately in the presence of their own shame if 
their repentance is deep and true. They do not smile, though 
never so slightly, at their judge and their sentence, as Mr. 
Roupell .is said to have done. Since the “penitent cove” 
of Mr. Dickens’s Oliver Twist, there has certainly been no 
such penitent as Mr. Roupell. But the one is not below 
the other. Of all Mr. Roupell’s offences, his exhibition on 
Wednesday is, though not the most criminal, perhaps the 
most disgusting, We must at last drop irony, wad spake the 
plain, naked truth. A thief and a robber may have even some sort 
of insolent dignity ; but a pitiful, mendacious hypocrite like this adds 
the only crime to his black catalogue of misdeeds which was 
wanted to proclaim him a perfect scoundrel, To represent himself 


ard and suspicious generation. He | 
man’s pangs to be | 


as only the victim of circumstances —to paint himself as a saint in 
' grain, but a sinner by accident and mistake —to point to the great 
personal sacrifices he is making for the good of others, and to 
appeal to those who love him to vindicate his fragrant memo 
and to do justice to his high inner motives, and his worship of 
_ that is good, generous, and self-denying — is a piece of impudence 
| which transcends all his former misdeeds. He certainly hit a 
_ popular ideal — that which asks us to believe that a woman may 
e's Mesealina in person and an Agnes in soul — 
A very heathen in the carnal part, 
But still a sad good Christian in the heart. 


| But that, under the circumstances, he could so far think to impose 
_ on public credulity, and that he could have the insolence to emplo 

the occasion of his appearance as a convicted felon to puff himself, 
and to advertise that autobiography and those Prison Thoughts 


which he tells us he has pre in Horsemonger Lane — and to 
gloss over a life of almost fabulous and pees wickedness as a 
mistake, and himself as an interesting and clever creature, who had 
quite as much of the arc as the devil in him —is morally 
a sin quite equal to that of forging his father’s will. 


ITALIAN CONFEDERATION AGAIN. 


bt is passing strange that, while the affairs of a Federation, or 

rather of two Federations, form the predominant object of 
public attention, hardly anybody seems to know what a Federation 
is. In one number of the Zimes, a leading article speaks of the 
British Kingdom and its dependencies as a “Federation,” while, 
in the correspondence on the opposite page, the Federal Republic 
of the United States is called “the Republic one and indivisible.” 
The American dispute has, in fact, done more to increase 
ignorance than to disperse it. And if the word “ Federal” 
becomes, as it seems likely to become, a purely geographical or 
national word, a mere onym for “ Yankee,” historians and 
political thinkers must their brains to find out some new word 
to express the constitutions of old Achaia, of modern Switzerland, 
| and of the Confederate States themselves. This strange use of the 
word seems still stranger when we consider what it really implies. 
The true antithesis to “Federal” in this sense is “rebel.” 
“Federal,” “Federalist,” in the present American war, answer 
exactly to “ Royal,” “ Royalist” in the former. The Government 
of Washington, being Federal in its form, uses the word “ Federal” 
where the Government of a monarchy would use the word 
“Royal.” The “Federal” army is the army of the legitimate 
Government as opposed to the “rebel” army. Those who hold 
the Southern troops not to be rebels, but the army of a Govern- 
ment as legitimate as its rival, clearly should not surrender the 
title to the enemy. Anyhow, it is rather hard that political 
science should he robbed of a technical term which it cannot easily 
replace, merely because a momentary caprice has specially attached 
it to a single Government to which it belongs only in common 
with several others. 

A Federal Government is essentially a compromise between two 
extremes— perfect consolidation and perfect separation. It implies 
that the States which compose it form distinct commonwealths in 
their internal government, but only one commonwealth in their deal- 
ings with other nations. A Federal system is in its place when its 
members have unity enough to act together in some respects, and 
not unity enough to act together in all. It is out of place when 
the members which it tries to connect are so alien to one another 
that they had better be quite independent. It is out of place, 
again, when the members which it keeps to a certain Pant 
apart have so much in common that they could be safely 
merged into a consolidated kingdom or republic. It is, 
therefore, neither to be preached up everywhere nor to be 
cried down everywhere. Like other forms of government, it 
is good here and bad there. Like other forms of government, 
it has its weak points and its strong points. And, like all 
compromises, all mixed governments, its very nature suggests two 
principles, which may easily become the war-cries of two parties. 
‘The rights of the Union, and the rights of the several States, cannot 
be so accurately defined but that the two will now and then clash. 
A party of the Union and a party of State-rights must be reckoned 
on from the beginning. But there is here nothing peculiar to 
Federations. In every mixed government disputes will arise as to 
the exact rights of the several powers of the State. In a limited 
monarchry there willalways be disputes between King and Parliamen 
till the ingenivus device of Cabinet government relieves King a 
Parliament alike of their principal functions. In such a monarchy 
there will always be Royalists and Parliamentarians, Tories and 
Whigs, or whatever they may be called. So, in a republic which, 
like that of Rome, contains an aristocratic and a democratic 
element, there will always be disputes between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians, or between the Senate and the Tribunes. If it would 
be ludicrous to cry up Federalism as a political everywhere, 
it is equally ludicrous to ery it down everywhere, merely because 
one particular Federal government is not going on either so wisely 
or so as it 

M. de la Guéronniére’s scheme of an Italian Confederation, besides 
being stale, is so eminently absurd that it may be left to fall by 
its own weight. A Confederation of three monarchies, under 
distinct princes, with a central power not very clearly described, 
is the merest sham in the world. It is simply a device of the 
enemy of Italy to weaken Italy. To call it a dream is paying it 
‘too great a compliment—it is a mere ugly nightmare. It is 
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only worth mentioning because shallow writers run off from 
the manifest folly and absurdity of such a Federation as this to 
declaim against Federations in general. When the liberation of 
Ttaly was still itself an affair of dreaming, the dreams of some 
Italians and of some friends of Italy took a Federal form. Events 
have taken a different shape, and they do not repine. But it is 
rather hard if everybody mt ever thought of a Federal Italy is 
set down as a partisan of M. de la Guéronniére. His scheme 
would simply weaken Italy, without securing any one Federal 
requirement. The — in favour of Federalism in Italy was 
the strong provincial feeling in the different parts of the country, 
which seemed to render a perfectly consolidated government un- 
desirable, and perhaps impossible. But, to answer this end, many 
more members than three would have been wanted. The Con- 
federation of three would be like nothing that is, or that has been, 
and would answer no purpose except the avowed one of promoting 
disunion and weakness. 

The @ = objection to an Italian Federation was the position 
of Italy, lying between two despotic and hostile Powers, of which 
that one is the more dangerous which veils its enmity under the 
guise of friendship. In such a position the highest possible degree 
of union seemed desirable. If a consolidated State was really pos- 
sible, such a State would be stronger and more united than a 
Federation. We say, if it were really possible, because a forced 
and unnatural degree of union would not conduce to real strength. 
Switzerland is far stronger, far more truly united, as she is, than it 
a ma | closer form of union were thrust upon her. Four years 
ago, then, Italian Confederation or Consolidation was a fair subject 
for debate; there was eminently something to be said on both 
sides. The will of the Italian nation has, however, decided the 
question. Some friends of Italy may fear that it has been decided 
too hastily; but decided it is, and cannot be reopened. Those 
who wished for a real Confederation while the question was fairly 
open will be the last to advocate a sham Confederation now. To 
propose to unite a number of separate States by a Federal tie was 
a step in the cause of union. To propose to divide a State which 
has already achieved a more 7 union is essentially a step 
backwards, which no true friend of Federalism would wish for. 

The scheme of M. de la Guéronniére may, then, fairly be sent to 
the same limbo to which we would gladly consign every scheme 
of himself and his master. His cause is so bad that no good argu- 
ment can be brought for it; its only chance is that some bad argu- 
ments may be brought against it. It was, therefore, to be regretted 
that the Times should a little time back have done all in its power 
to set M. de la Guéronniére on his legs again. He must reall 
think it a friendly act when the chief English paper cries out : — 

Is there any instance in history of a thoroughly successful Federation ? 

Have not the two which we know best — Switzerland and America — been 
involved in civil war within the last fifteen years? Would England submit 
to be broken into a Federation ? Would France? Would Prussia? Is not 
Austria risking everything rather than submit to it ? 
If by “a thoroughly successful Federation” be meant one abso- 
lutely perfect, without flaw or error in theory or practice, of course 
no such Federation ever existed. But then no such “thoroughly 
successful ” monarchy or consolidated republic ever existed either. 
The question is not whether the American or the Swiss Govern- 
ment is ideally perfect, but whether any but a Federal Government 
is possible under the circumstances of America and Switzer- 
land. As Switzerland has maintained her liberties for more 
than five hundred years, the Swiss experiment may perhaps 
be thought, on the whole, tolerably successful. Switzerland had 
her civil war fifteen years ago ; but she was not at all singular in so 
doing. A very little while after, revolutions and civil wars were 
rather the fashion than otherwise throughout Europe. Horrible 
as is the present American war, it is at least not worse than 
the great French Revolution. The errors of America and Swit- 
zerland undoubtedly prove that Federal States are not perfect, 
any more than consolidated States, but we really do not see that 
they prove anything further. 

To ask whether England or France would submit to be 
broken into Federations follows rather inconsequently upon what 
went before. England and France are perfectly consolidated 
States. France, in truth, is a little more consolidated than is good 
for itself or the world. No State, united as they are, would 
exchange its system for a Federal one, because such an —- 
would be going back to comparative disunion. But when Federal- 
ism was first preached to the disunited States of Peloponnesus, of 
Switzerland, or of North America, it came in the shape of closer 
union—of the closest union which the circumstances allowed. 
That Federalism is sometimes out of place proves nothin — 
it when it is in its place. As for Prussia, perhaps an inhabitant 
of Posen might think even a Federal connexion with Berlin too 
close. But Germany, as a whole, would surely feel it a step in 
advance to exchange its sham Federation for a real one. e 
sentence about Austria is an amusing illustration of the real 

ractical effect of the change of style adopted by the House of 
rs. at the beginning of this century. Dp to that time, every 
map of Europe showed Hungary as a perfectly distinct kingdom. 
Now, as the “ Emperor of Austria” must surely be “ Emperor” of 
something more than his natural Archduchy, the word “ Austria ” 
is, in a modern map, sent sprawling over the whole region from 
Mantua to Leopol. “Austria” is, indeed, “risking everything 
rather than submit to” a Federal system ; but the most important 
of the subjects of “ Austria ’—that is, the Hungarian nation— 

is doing all that it can to reduce its connexion with Austria to 
merely Federal proportions, if, indeed, it will long tolerate any con- 


nexion at all. That Austria dislikes the secession of Hungary 
proves about as much as that President Lincoln dislikes the 
secession of the Confederate States. 

A Federal system is necessarily out of place when it attempts to 
supplant that more perfect union which has long existed in 
England, and which, we trust, exists, or soon will exist, in Italy. 
The case is different in the case of a number of States which are 
not really united, but simply held together by force. Such are 
the Austrian and Turkish Empires. Supposing the compulsory 
tie to be broken asunder, a Federal tie may be the proper one 
to succeed it. We say “may be,” because it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is. Federalism, in such a case, would 
have much to be said for it; but it would very likely have 
also something to be said against it. It may be that some of 
the subject nations have so little in common with each other 
that perfect independence would be better. Or it may be that 
some of them have so much in common that what they want 
is not separation, but simply a reform of the Central Government. 
All these three suppositions are theoretically possible. Which 
would be practically the truth in each case could only be found 
out by a careful examination of the facts of each case. All that 
could be asked would be that the case should not be prejudged 
against the Federal system —that the pros and cons should be 
fairly weighed against the pros and cons of other systems. History 
teaches nothing more certainly than the utter fallacy of all general 

ropositions for or against any particular form of government. 
Sschesahey, aristocracy, democracy — Federalism, town-autonomy, 
the system of large States—may all be cried up or cried down with 
perfect ease by any one who opens his eyes only to one side of 
each of them. The manifest truth is that all are good, and all are 
bad, “according to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s 
manners.” It is utterly unphilosophical to exalt or to decry an 
one of them without consideration of time and place. It is 
especially foolish to draw inferences against a whole class of 
governments, in all ages, because of the errors of a single one of 
the number—above all, when the warm sympathies of many of those 
who so = are enlisted on behalf of another goverament of 
precisely the same kind. 


CARTES DE VISITE OF CELEBRITIES. 


bby en are few periods of a peaceable man’s life more deserving 
the proverbial name of un mauvais quart Cheure than the 
of time he is beguiled into spending in a photographer's studio. Of 
itself, the attempt to select your own best expression of counte- 
nance is a — effort ; and the consciousness that the face 
you put on, whatever it may be, will be the one by which, in all 
future time, all who look into your friends’ albums will know you, 
does not diminish the embarrassment. You have a vague impres- 
sion, that to look smiling is ridiculous, and to look solemn is still 
more so. You desire to look intelligent, but you are hampered 
by a fear of looking sly. You would wish to look as if you were 
not sitting for your picture ; but the effort to do so only fills your 
mind more completely with the melancholy consciousness that you 
are. All these conflicting feelings, pressing upon your mind at 
the critical moment, are very painful ; but they are terribly aggra- 
vated by the well-meant interposition of the photographer. To 
prevent a tremulous motion of your head, which the bewildered 
state of your feelings renders only too probable, he wedges it into 
a horrible instrument called a head-rest, which gives you exactl 
the appearance as if somebody was holding on to your hair behind. 
In such a situation you may be pardoned if a somewhat blank look 
comes over your usually intelligent features. The photographer of 
course sees this defect, and does his best to remedy it, by a little 
cheerful exhortation ; but naturally with no other result than that 
of making matters much worse. “ Just a little expression in your 
countenance, if you please, sir — perhaps if you could smile,” is a 
most distressing admonition to receive at such a moment, just when 
you know that the photographer has his hand upon the cap. If 
you are weak enough to listen to him, and extemporize “a little 
expression,” you come out upon the plate with a horrible leer, 
looking like the Artful Dodger in the act of relating his exploits. 
If, as is more probable, you are too much absorbed in the uncomforta- 
bleness of your own position to regard his exhortations, you are 
immortalized with an expression of agonized sternness upon your fea- 
tures, unpleasantly suggestive of a painful internal disorder. There is 
always too much of the studio in these carte de visite portraits. We 
do not merely refer to the extraordinary backgrounds which some of 
these operators employ. Why a respectable old lady is to be re- 
resented as sitting without her bonnet in a chair placed upon a 
russels carpet in the middle of a terraced garden, is always very 
rplexing ; and it is equally difficult te understand what the 
foundation can be for the theory, which seems to have possessed the 
minds of several of the photographers, that the middle-aged men 
of England generally spend their lives leaning against a Corinthian 
pillar, with a heavy curtain flapping about their legs, turning their 
acks toa magnificent view, and obviously standing in a frightful 
thorough draught. But the studio shows itself, not only in the 
accessories, but in the very face of the sitter. The whole scene is 
reflected there. The irritation of the head-rest, the despairing 
desire to fulfil the operator's injunctions, the ill-humour at having 
been placed in an uncomfortable or unbecoming attitude, and the 
consciousness that that attitude is being photographed—all speak in 
the face of the sitter, and communicate a very unflattering like- 
ness of him to the world. Many shades of distress cross the face 
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of a man who is sitting to be painted ; but the painter isnot forced 
to copy them. eee te is too slow to be ie to be so truth- 
ful with impunity. Portrait photography will be very far from 
its perfection until the apparatus is rapid enough to take the sitter 
unawares. 

This want of the artis celare artem, which is the great fault 
in the camera’s ‘ormances in iture, unfortunately shows 
itself very strongly in the pictures of the celebrities which line 
the shops in our great thoroughfares, It is the only drawback 
to a series of likenesses which are otherwise admirable. States- 
men are decidedly favourable subjects for photography, because 
the character of their faces depends on form, and not on colour. 
Their intellectual power has usually given them strongly-marked 
features; and their Parliamentary labours have given them com- 
plexions upon which the tones of the photograph are an un- 
questionable improvement. But on the other hand, their faces 
are too expressive to permit them to conceal the fact that they are 
sitting for their pictures, and consequently there is an unnatural 
appearance about almost all of them. If the pictures are pre- 
served to after times, posterity will be much puzzled to reconcile the 
expressions of some of them with the recorded history of their lives. 
A gentle, benignant smile upon Lord Derby’s face, a look of de- 
cided merryness on Lord John Russell’s, and an aspect of stern 
and settled gravity upon Lord Palmerston’s, will be a sad per- 

lexity to the physiognomists of the future. Mr. Gladstone's 
Sean is more in character. Being possessed of a vivid ima- 
gination, he has evidently contrived to persuade himself for 
the moment that the photographer is a Protectionist, and is 
mentally engaged in denouncing him with a fury that gives 
great spirit to the picture. Lord Shaftesbury is as languid as 
Mr. Gladstone is fierce. Five minutes spent in fruitless ef- 
forts to put himself into an attitude that shall satisfy the 
photographer have evidently left their impress on his face in a look 
of unutterable weariness. rd Clyde's aspect is one of gentle but 
resolute suffering. Head-rest is written in every line of his fea- 
tures. But, as a soldier, he cannot be expected to have had much 
practice in the concealment of his feelings. The, diplomatists are 
naturally more successful. Lord Elgin boldly puts a good face on 
the matter, and plunges his hand into his pocket. Lord Cowley 
is not quite so confident of his control over his features, and judi- 
ciously hides his face in his hands, pretending to have the tooth- 
ache. Some of our public men are cruelly treated by the photo- 
graphers in the matter of accessories. Lord Brougham is repre- 
sented in the act of making an oration in a passage, which is not 
a probable situation for a distinguished man to find himself in, 
unless, indeed, he is in the habit of trying his speeches upon 
the hall porter. Lord Stanley was unfortunate enough to light 
upon a photographer who possessed a favourite chair. To common 
eyes it 1s not a very remarkable chair — a common easy chair, lined 
with Utrecht velvet. But the photographer evidently thought it 
much more worthy of immortality than his sitter. The picture as 
sold in the shops is the picture of the chair. One of the acces- 
sories is a fragmentary portion of a rising statesman looking over 
the back of it, not apparently at ease in his very subordinate 
position. The clergy, on the whole, make much more satisfactory 
sitters. They are far more accustomed in the practice of their 
vocation to wear a drilled expression of countenance. Statesmen, 
when they appear in public, are generally in the act of speaking, 
and are too much engrossed with what they are saying to find 
time to compose their features. Clergymen, on the other hand, 
when they appear in public, are mostly engaged in the more 
mechanical art of reading, so that they have ample leisure for 
thinking what the crowds who are looking at them think of 
them. A self-conscious cast of countenance, therefore, sits natu- 
rally on them, and does not so forcibly suggest the idea that they 
are sitting for their pictures. There is a very large assemblage of 
them to be seen. In fact, they are the only class which furnish 
to the shopwindows a great many portraits of men perfectly 
unknown. It is to be presumed that each of them has an 
admiring crowd of purchasers, and that the affection which used 
to express itself in the manufacture of stoles and slippers finds a 
cheaper outlet now in the purchase of cartes de visite. They 
undoubtedly form an admirable subject for the art; for the usual 
complaint against photography is that its only colours are black, 
white, and grey; and the clothes and complexion of a model 
clergyman ought to consist mainly of those three tints. They 
belong indifferently to all sects and churches, and give a good 
opportunity for studying the esthetic effects of various creeds, 
both upon dress and personal appearance. The picturesque reli- 
gion of the past, and the comfortable religion of the present, are 
admirably symbolized by Dr. Manning and Mr. Spurgeon. The 
typical character of the two creeds is so faithfully preserved that 
one can hardly believe the figures to be the work of the truthful 
camera. A caricaturist could not improve upon the contrast be- 
tween the wasted, ascetic look of the one, and the—very contrary 
appearance of the other. Mr. Spurgeon is fond of his own 
portrait, and has bestowed himself upon the public in several 
different aspects. But he is quite right to be careful that the 
local habitation of so great a soul should not be forgotten. There 
will be considerable historical value in the record which these 
photographs are preserving of the type of manly beauty which 
je a — middle classes of the nineteenth century specially 


i 
The Royal portraits, of course, form the leading feature of the 
display. A nervous partizan of monarchy might fear that so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with Royal physiognomies might be apt 


to produce the proverbial result of familiarity. In the case of 
our own Royal family, the constantly increasing sale of the cartes 
de visite seems to show, on the omnis that photographic 
acquaintance has been a considerable stimulus to lish loyalty. 
The Princess Alexandra is still the cause of a formidable obstruc- 
tion upon the footway in Regent Street. It is to be hoped that 
when she comes to her future kingdom she will allow her beauty 
to be reproduced by a more skilful race of artists. In one of the 
pictures she appears to have fallen into the hands of a military 
photographer, who looks upon “eyes right ” as the most effective 
of all postures. But, with the exception of our own Royal family, 
the cause of monarchy is not likely to be much aided by photo- 
graphy. The career of the Emperor of the French has a romance 
about it which is wholly dissipated by a glance at his picture ; and 
the photographers have been pleased to mar the effect of the 
Empress’s beauty by taking her with down-looking eyes. This 
attitude was, no doubt, adopted to avoid the blank expression, as 
of a blind person, which light eyes are apt to present in a photo- 
graph ; but it gives the Imperial couple the appearance of having 
been photographed at the close of a conjugal quarrel in which she 
had decidedly got the worst of it. The other Sovereigns make a still 
less presentable appearance. The picture of Victor Emmanuel is not 
redolent with the “ divinity which doth hedge about a King.” A 
hysiognomist would be tempted to believe that the title with which 
is subjects have decorated him was, as the Germans would say, an 
overflow of their own subjectivity. The Emperor of Austria and 
Francis of Naples look just like the men who would lose twenty 
empires if they had them. The expression of the latter's face in 
one picture is very curious, There is an expression of peevish 
scorn at the miserable plebeian to whom he was condescending to 
sit, as if he thought that the honour of developing a King’s sacred 
outlines was one to the like of which the base mechanic was not 
often preferred. Any one who, during the past summer, was 
inclined to regret, on political grounds, that the Viceroy of Egypt 
was not made more of at the English Court, is recommended to 
neutralize these feelings by purchasing his photograph. We will 
venture to answer for it that the antidote will be complete. What 
a pity we have not the photographs of the heroes of ancient 
times! Most of them, if we may believe what history tells of their 
in ggg conversations, would probably have looked very like Sayd 
‘ac 


NEW ZEALAND. 


pes recent publication of the Speech of Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative on opening the second session of the third Parlia- 
ment of New Zealand, and the almost simultaneous appearance of 
certain important correspondence between Sir George Grey and 
the Colonial Office, have combined partially to revive our flagging 
interest in the condition and prospects of a colony which seems 
usually to drop out of sight and out of mind during the rare intervals 
of temporary truce and suspension of the normal condition of con- 
flict between the Maori and Anglo-Saxon sections of its inhabitants. 
That our fellow-subjects in New Zealand are now enjoying such 
an interval we have but slight grounds for believing, notwith- 
standing the sanguine tone of recently received despatches. All 
that can be said is that no murderous conflicts were actually going 
on at the time of the departure of the last English mail from 
Auckland; and this negative condition of affairs seems to have 
been accepted by the authorities, both at home and in the Colony, 
in the spirit of thankfulness for small mercies, as a state of peace. 
But though the intelligence really indicates not peace, but simp] 
a pause which the Americans would call “strategical ” —a full 
in the storm, not the subjugation of the elements that aroused it— 
it is precisely of that character which is likely to beget in this 
country a sense of that false security which is the usual sequel of 
any temporary relaxation from the excitement of Colonial wars. 
The home constituency to which any of our distant colonies can 
appeal for interest in their local affairs in quiet times is neces- 
sarily but small in numbers and in influence. Happily for itself 
in this respect, New Zealand never has times which can, strictly 
speaking, be called quiet. And if at the nt moment the 
kinsfolk of the British soldiers serving in the four or five bat- 
talions now quartered in the Northern island need not necessarily 
associate, with their thoughts of their brethren at the antipodes, 
death or suffering in the storming of native fastnesses, the pas- 
tures of Canterbury and the gold-fields of 24 4 have attracted 
adventurers enough from the old country, who have left sympa- 
thies behind them, to save us from the danger of forgetting the 
traditions which link us with our fellow-subjects in New Zea- 
land—to say nothing of the aspirations of a higher nature 
which have long centred on the scene of Marsden’s and Selwyn’s 
labours as the most favoured field of Christian missions. Never- 
theless, there are, perhaps, few among our fifty colonies, con- 
cerning which, whether as regards its own local affairs or its 
relations with the Parent State, popular motions so vague and 
confused have, from its first origin, prevailed. Where our stock 
of knowledge of the subject-matter is slender, nothing so repels 
us from further research as to find the whole ground of inquiry 
preoccupied by combatants who, absorbed in fiery controversy, 
presuppose our full acquaintance with all the details of a question 
of which the very alphabet and grammar are unknown to us. And 
this is what happens in nine cases out of ten to the tyro wh 
in the humblest spirit, attempts the study of New Zealand 
polities. Before he has found out the age of the colony, the 
names or number of its provinces, or the form of its constitution, 
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he is overwhelmed with a mass of unintelligible jargon about 
“tribal rights,” and “ individual rights,” and the “ King move- 
ment,” an what the Bishop thinks, and what the Governor says. 
The claims of the colonists are dinned into one ear, those of the 
natives into another, till at last he is very naturally tempted to 
throw up in despair an investigation which bids fair to be alto- 
gether resultless. Hence it comes to pass that a public — 
worthy to bear that name, and calculated to influence legislation, 
can scarcely be said to exist in England on the affairs of New 
Zealand. Nor would this apathy and ignorance be by any means 
unmixed evils if the absence of all pressure on the Executive 
Government at home should tend to an entire renunciation, on 
the part of the Colonial Office, of the prerogative of Imperial 
intervention in all those local matters which ought, in consistency 
with the true principles of Colonial self-government, to be le 
entirely to oak adjudication. Unfortunately, however, the pre- 
sent tendency of Imperial administrators, both in the colony and 
at home, is in the very opposite direction to that of inactivity and 
passiveness. A Secretary of State who receives 5,000/. a year 
must do something for his money; and a Colonial Governor 
who has to keep up a prestige founded on eight years of fairly 
successful administration must of course have always some 
comprehensive scheme of constitution-cobbling on the stocks. 
So we are to have, among other things, a grand machinery in 
New Zealand for civilizing the natives. Whether the powers to 
be vested in this newly-constituted body might or might not have 
been safely committed to that Parliament for the members of 
which the natives are, by the provisions of the Constitution, enti- 
tled to vote, or what may be in other respects the merits or 
demerits of Sir George Grey’s scheme, it is not our present purpose 
to inquire. There is, however, one inevitable result of this and all 
like measures, which those who initiate and adopt them will do 
well to ponder before they rivet on the Imperial Government 
responsibilities the possible future extent of which are absolutely 
incalculable. 

When the free Constitution which New Zealand now possesses 
was granted to that colony ten years ago, and its territorial 
revenues were surrendered to the local Parliament, the Imperial 
Government reserved, as is well known, a control over those lands 
in which, according to the phrase adopted at the time, “the native 
title was unextinguished.” This we did in the same paternal 

irit which has prompted us to protect all aboriginal races 

ughout our dependencies from being improved off the face of 

the earth by contact with the superior energy of our own colonists. 
We took the Maoris and their lands under our imperial patron- 
age on precisely the same principle on which we grant a large 
annual vote for the civilization of Kaffirs whom we have spent 
five millions in attempting to exterminate, and from the same 
benevolent motives which induce us year by year to bestow on the 
remnant of the Red Indians of North America the blankets which 
they exchange for brandy with their pale-faced neighbours. To play 
sometimes at philanthropy is, perhaps, a permissible pastime kr a 
nation which does so much honest hard work as England accom- 
lishes, both in the government of her own empire and in her deal- 
ings with mankind at large; but in our administration of colonies 
harassed by warlike native races, it has been ourwont to indulge our- 
selves in these usually harmless amusements to an excess which may 
eventually prove rather too exciting and expensive to be pleasant. 
In the case of New Zealand, for instance, the same Constitution 
which, dashed off by the ready pen of a Colonial Secretary, con- 
ferred uncontrolled powers on the Federal Assembly, and, relin- 
uishing almost every prerogative of the Crown, converted the 
Saoan’s Representative from an autocrat to a cipher, was framed 
in obedience to those generous and liberal instincts which, for the 
last twenty years, have made Colonial self-government one of the 
political catch-cries of the day. The only Imperial reservation 
which that Constitution contained was dictated by generous and 
liberal instincts of a different class, which, when we were dealing 
not only with a popular field of missionary enterprise, but with a 
colony which contained within it some sixty thousand natives of 
the noblest race then beyond the pale of European civilization, 
were sure, on romantic if not on religious grounds, to enforce 
themselves on the Executive of an empire which, however practical 
it may profess to be, is pervaded by a tinge of sentiment in all its 
administration. And so it came to pass that, in framing the polity 
of New Zealand, both the Da age and the philanthropic en- 
thusiasts had their way. While, in deference to the former, 
patronage and power and every substantial prerogative were, 
with onc hand, conceded without stipulation or reserve to 
ever-changing local Ministries, with the other, the stewardship 
of the Maori lands, with its inevitable heritage of endless wars 
and undefinable responsibilities, was jealously retained, in de- 
ference to the humane precepts of the latter. Twice or thrice the 
Parliament of New Zealand has striven in vain to rid itself of the 
restraints, and us of the liabilities, involved in this singular relation- 
ship, which still survives all the perilous and costly consequences 
which, as long as it lasts, it must occasion to all parties concerned. 
And it is under circumstances of a distribution of power and 
responsibility so anomalous and unpredecented as between Great 
Britain and her colonies that a series of measures are proposed by 
the Queen’s Representative, which, if sanctioned and adopted, can 
have no other effect than to fix more firmly than ever on the 
Mother-country the responsibility, for which she has already paid 
so dearly in past years, for all future conflicts between the colonists 
and the native population. We know already pretty well by 
experience what it is to pay for wars which others di to leave 


to our colonists the business of picking quarrels, and to 
ourselves the burden of getting them out of their scrapes. 
Strewn up and down in our colonial war bills for the last quarter 
of a century, may be found significant items of odd thousands 
for “ waggon hire at the Cape,” or “commissariat costs at 
Auckland,” which afford us a hint that, after all, a squabble 
in a colony, provided only it can be settled by British troops, is 
not without its bright side for a section at least of its inhabitants, 
It appears certainly from the Governor’s despatches that the con- 
trol over the native reserves is to be handed over to the Federal 
Assembly of New Zealand ; but can it be imagined for a moment 
that if, as a concomitant of this concession, a staff of Military and 
Civilization Commissioners, acting under the instructions and re- 
ceiving the pay of the Imperial Government, and armed with such 

wers as may be delegated to them by their employers, is to be 
jotted in detachments over the Colony, the Mother-country will 
escape pecuniary or moral accountability for any outbreaks which 
may take place within the sphere of the authority of its agents ? 
Lord Grey, in his evidence before the Committee on Colonial 
Defences, went so far as to fix permanently on the Imperial 
Government the liability to protect our vast South African de- 

ndencies, on the und of the encouragement given by the 

xecutive nearly half a century ago, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hume, to the formation of a settlement at Albany in the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and may we not reasonably antici- 
pate that, if the British Empire lasts for fifty years more, there will 
then be statesmen ready to rivet on the Government of the day all 
the consequences which may arise from all the deeds or misdeeds 
which history may then impute to our present subordinate adminis- 
trators in New Zealand ? 

To fix by precise limits the responsibilities of an Empire for the 
protection of such of its citizens as may voluntarily expatriate 
themselves to regions which they know to be harassed by warlike 
tribes, is perhaps no easy political problem. So long as we held 
our colonies in the Pacific and South Africa by the same auto- 
cratic tenure as our Eastern Empire, it was difficult to meet the 
plea of the philanthropist against the risks incurred if colonists 
and natives were to be left to fight out for themselves conflicts 
which, without the aid of disciplined troops, might only end in 
mutual extermination. And though the inhumanity of the 
Commando system at the Cape, or of that which our North 
American colonists adopted in their struggles with the Indian 
tribes on that Continent, was perhaps scarcely equal to that 
of the policy which now provokes and stimulates more lingering 
but not less deadly wars, it was safer and more seemly 
to accept, without economical cavil, all the costs which might 
be incident to the absolute authority which we then claimed 
over the out-settlements which submitted to our rule. But 
the revolution which has since invested our then dependent 
colonies with all the attributes of independent nations, not only 
deprives us of all power of interference in their internal legislation, 
but deprives them of all right to look for British troops to — 
a policy which their own Parliaments initiate and direct. e 
scarcely needed Lord Grey’s high authority to assure us that it 
is unwise and wrong on the part of this country to undertake 
the enormous expense and burden of New Zealand wars, and to 
leave to the Colony the uncontrolled power of governing that 
country in such a manner as to produce collision with the natives. 
And yet we have, as it appears, with our eyes open, and the conse- 
ym distinctly manifest, parted with the power, and retained 
the responsibilities, of our profitless dominion. Each of the 5,000 
soldiers now in New Zealand costs us, at least, 100/. a-year per 
man. After six years’ haggling with the Colonial Government, we 
thought we had succeeded in persuading them to take off our 
hands about one-twentieth of this expenditure, the whole of which 
is incurred for their vite It now seems doubtful whether 
they will not wriggle out of the bargain. Three quarters of a 
million would be a low figure at which to estimate our New 
Zealand expenditure during the current year; but if we could only 
cherish the hope that we were paying, however dearly, by present 
sacrifices for future peace, the purchase would be cheap indeed. 

But the questions raised our relations with this colony 
affect considerations of higher — those of more or less 
saving in our Imperial estimates. The history of the world pre- 
sents nothing analogous to those relations as regards the distri- 
bution of power, responsibility, and charge. Well might Mr. 
Gladstone, in his evidence before Mr. Arthur Mills’s Committee 
of last year, describe our colonial system as in this respect “a 
novel invention, of which up to the present time we are the paten- 
tees,” no one having shown a disposition to invade our patent. 
Let us hope that, by that concentration of public opinion which the 
culmination of political errors must shortly attract to our policy in 
New Zealand, and by the awakening of the public mind of England 
to the inevitably fatal consequences of a course which shall leave 
in further doubt where the source and centre of financial and 
yen responsibility as to the future of that colony resides, the 

ome authorities may learn at last the wisdom which experience 
has failed as yet to teach. 


FAMILY RELICS. 
E is something to be said for and against the custom of 
preserving tangible records of friends, absent or dead. One 
thing at least is clear — thatit is deep-rooted in the mind, and that 
to resist it needs an effort, and leaves behind it a feeling akin to 
self-reproach. Everything belonging to one whom we have loved 
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acquires a factitious value, and is invested with a special interest. 
The house where such a one lived, the chamber where such a 
one read and thought and wrote, the favourite walks, the 
long familiar scenery — these various objects exercise a strong in- 
fluence over the mind, and draw us towards them almost against 
our will. But memorials much more slight and trivial have 
wer to move us. A commonplace relic or token of every-day 
ife reminds us that the companion whose loss we mourn was but 
yesterday as full of energy as ourselves—engaged in the same 
ursuits, touched by the same sorrows, comforted by the same 
opes. We realize keenly that he has passed out of the world, 
and will never return to it. 

The sort of melancholy’pleasure men take in brooding over 
memorials of those gone from them is not always explained by 
the fact that anything connected with those we love attracts a por- 
tion of our love and shines with a sort of reflected light. The 
feeling is a little more complex than this. Is it not the case that 
—for reasons not far to seek—the remembrance of calamities, 
however great, tends slowly but steadily to fade away? We 
speak of the general rule, not of exceptional instances of life- 
long misery, and may even go farther than this. Is it not the 
case, that often the very recollection of a great loss can only be 
recalled by some chance train of thought—a hasty word —an 
outward token or object associated with it? This is nature’s 
effort to heal a wound that would otherwise destroy our useful- 
ness. But it seems to savour of hardness of heart or fickleness, 
though it is really nothing of the kind, and fills the mind with a 
sense of something like guilt. We struggle against the tendency, 
and derive a strange satisfaction from reawakening from time to 
time the grief that was beginning to slumber. We are sorrowful 
over the gradual subsidence of our sorrow, and would fain bring 
back the very anguish from which, when the blow first fell, 
we ineflectually struggled for relief. Thus it is that relics of those 
who are lost to us have a peculiar value, and are treasured up to 
<a the deadening influence of time and the distractions of 
a busy life. 

of soon sooner or later, the day must come when the relic, 
once precious, ceases to be cared for. Perhaps the hand of Death 
strikes down him who yalued it, and reunites him to those 
who had gone before. Perhaps new thoughts, new passions, have 
gradually possessed his mind, and almost effaced the recollection 
of other days. Whatever may be the cause, few things are more 
melancholy than waifs and strays of the past, once cherished, 
now neglected —once regarded with love reaching almost to 
reverence, now scanned with an indifferent eye, and estimated 
strictly at their intrinsic worth. Take the case of an old family 
mansion passing into other hands on the death of the owner. 
The new-comers may be distant relatives, slightly acquainted 
with the deceased, but disposed to show every — to his 
memory. A ponderous marble tablet is jammed into the 
chancel wall of the parish church, enumerating the old Squire’s 
virtues in very tolerable English, surmounted by a bust in alto 
relievo remotely resembling the old Squire, and smiling with 
evident satisfaction at the handsome things said in his behalf. Or, 
if the new-comers chance to be of a medieval turn, a stained glass 
window, populous with saints standing in a variety of extraor- 
dinary attitudes, is erected to the Squire’s memory in the 
north transept, and casts, on every Sunday morning when the sun 
shines, 2 beautiful rainbow glow upon the countenance of the 

instaking vicar. Respect for the deceased will not stop here. 

is favourite hunter, now past work, is turned into a piece of 
rough pasture down in the moor, to pass the remainder of his days, 
if not in luxury, at least in peace. The old Newfoundland dog is 
also kindly treated; but, as he proves inconsolable for the loss 
of his master, and howls at short intervals during the night, 
he is at length quietly put out of the way, and perhaps 
it is just as well. The old Squire’s portrait is removed from 
the dining-room, and, having been varnished with indifferent 
success by an artist from the county town, is promoted to 
the hall, and takes its place among the family portraits with an 
air of calm resignation. All this is as it should be. It is pleasing 
to see young people who have just come into a fine property 
mindful of what they owe to the memory of a worthy relative, 
and careful to maintain the credit of a good old county family. 
But, of course, everything has its limits. The~young Squire and 
his lady cannot be paying perpetual homage to what is nothing 
but an empty name. Tewill not do to show a superstitious respect 
for the tastes, feelings, and fancies of a man who is dead and 
buried. ‘The family mansion and all that is in it belongs to the 
new-comers, and they intend to make themselves at home and 
enjoy themselves. The old Squire’s sanctum—a pretty little room 
leading out of the library—would make a lovely boudoir. Clear 
out all the ugly old furniture ; pull down those queér-looking prints 
and pictures, and that awkward shelf of books against the wall; 
confiscate that venerable Turkey carpet. There must be painting 
and papering, and a visit to town to select appropriate furniture. 
Those queer-looking prints and pictures and books—how the old 
man valued them! Lach had a little tale of its own — each was 
wont to revive in his breast recollections sorrowful, yet tender. 
There are drawings by dear friends long dead, sketches of familiar 
scenery, books whose every page recalled the memory of one loved 
in youth, and manhood, and old age. All must, of course, vanish. 
But the young Squire’s lady is not unfeeling. The drawings and 
sketches and books shall not be destroyed — no, nor even consigned 
to the servants’ hall or lumber room. They shall be dispersed 
amongst the bedrooms—some in the green-room, and some in the 


red. Indeed, one portrait in water colours, of a fair, blue-eyed girl 
with light brown hair is really so ae J that it may hang behind 
the door of the billiard-room. Poor old Squire! Why did he 
not burn that portrait? Why did he leave it to be tossed from 
hand to hand and room to room by strangers? He loved it too 
well, and gazed at it from day to day, though that fair young 
face summoned up a throng of painful thoughts and vain regrets. 
He could not bring himself to destroy it; and so there it hangs 
behind the billiard-room door, an object of careless comment, or a 
theme for light-hearted jest to the young Squire and his friends 
as they pause to chalk their cues or score the game. And 
then the quaint-looking old bureau that stood in the Squire’s 
sanctum, of course it would never do in any of the best rooms. It 
must be hustled away to the nursery, and the next wet day the 
lady of the mansion can amuse herself by turning over the books 
and papers, and various odds and ends crammed into its multitu- 
dinous drawers and queer cupboards and pigeon-holes. 

But there chances to be a few weeks’ fine weather, and mean- 
time the little son and heir of the new Squire, aged six, pounces 
with huge delight on the old bureau, and pulls out every drawer, 
and plays havoc with the heterogeneous contents, The large 
candle of letters labelled “To be burnt,” is torn open and scattered 
about the nursery floor. Pocket-books, and journals, and private 
account books are tossed out of window. But what delights the 

oung gentleman most is a small cedar-wood desk; only, being 
ocked, it is rather difficult to open. However, perseverance 
seldom fails, and, by dint of standing on a chair and letting it fall 
heavily to the floor, the desk bursts asunder of itself, and out drop 
the contents. ‘Two or three small articles—a locket, a ring or 
two, a small gold cross and hair chain, a miniature of a 4 
ing young officer, somewhat reminding one of the old Squire’s 
picture hanging up in the hall, with another miniature of a fair, blue- 
eyed girl with light brown hair— these are the contents of the 
cedar-wood desk ; and the little son and heir, not having a taste 
for jewellery or the fine arts, leaves them on the floor, and turns 
his attention to the desk, casually crushing the locket under his 
heel as he does so. There is something else in the desk —a nearly 
empty phial, sealed up in ever so many pieces of paper, and labelled 
“ Laudanum — poison,” in sufficiently large characters. Unluckily 
the young gentleman’s education is not very far advanced, and he 
cannot read the caution; so he pulls out the stopper and puts the 
phial to his lips, and drains off at that remains in it, which, hap- 
pily for him, is but little. An hour or two afterwards there is 
dreadful consternation in the old family mansion; but eventually 
the little son and heir, after a tough struggle that nearly sent him 
to join the old Squire in the family vault, has somehow or other 
righted, and is pronounced out of danger. Well or ill, how- 
ever, the affair of the bureau and its scattered contents is 
wholly lost sight of in the general confusion. Some of the 
things are huddled away in the drawers again, some are swept 
into the fireplace.. It were well that the letters “to be burnt” 
had been amongst the latter; but, as fate would have it, the 
housemaid got hold of them, and many a leisure hour 
spelling out their contents, with the aid of the groom and the 
second footman. To be sure, their notion of the writer’s meaning 
was exceedingly hazy; only it would have hurt the old Squire’s 
feelings to have seen those cherished memorials profaned by the 
rude touch of grinning men-servants and giggling maids. The 
pocket-books and journals came to a more satisfactory end. The 
under-gardener picked them up on the lawn, and found them 
useful for lighting the greenhouse stove. As for the miniatures, 
they were stuffed into the cupboards of the bureau, and are for- 
gotten to this day. The rings and the gold cross were picked up 
by the lady's maid, who had a quick eye for ornaments. There 
was a slight contention in the young woman’s breast, but virtue 
triumphed, and she duly delivered the articles to her mistress, 
who graciously made her a present of the gold cross— that 
treasured relic of other days—as a reward for her honesty and 
self-denial. 

The craving to age Pan perhaps, the morbid reluctance to 
destroy—visible tokens of one whom we have loved sometimes 
borders on monomania. A man by no means destitute of strength 
of mind, but of a warm, susceptible nature, lost his wife, the 
companion of many years. He never recovered from the blow. 
He could not, or would not, “wear down” his grief. The 
sitting-room of his wife was closed up exactly in the state in 
which she had left it—books, and work, and drawings lying 
where she had herself placed them. The room was closed up, 
the shutters barred, the door locked and nailed to prevent all 
possible ingress. Years went on, and still that room remained 
unopened, silent and dark. At length, for some reason, it was 
necessary to enter it. The spectacle may be easily imagined — 
all that was in the room covered with a coating of dust and 
dirt; cobwebs hanging from the ceiling in thick festoons ; books 
and music mildewed and discoloured, nibbled by mice, rotting 
from damp. The work that had been, with wonted neatness, 
placed in the work-basket, is now a heap of mouldering rags, fit 
only to be thrown into the ash-pit. What good purpose had it 
served to close up this room? Better have borne the i 
anguish of seeing it in daily use than have prepared for oneal 
= a spectacle and so sharp a renewal of the grief of 
other days. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire, not very long since, a discovery 
is said to have been aie of a singular Saad ta oe ancient mansion. 
The dining-room is circular, very large and lofty, panelled entirely 
from floor to ceiling—presenting the appearance of a banqueting 
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‘hall. One of the inmates of the house accidentally discovered in 
one of the passages a walled-up door, which, when opened, was 
found to communicate with a narrow passage leading to a room 
totally dark, without window or skylight. From its circular shape, 
it was conjectured to have some connexion with the dining-room 
before mentioned. The panelling of the dining-room was partially 
removed, and the room within was laid open to view. It was the 
orchestra of the old banqueting hall, and must have been closed up 
and forgotten for at least a hundred years. No one remembered its 
existence. There were music-stands, and on them books open at 
the page where the last chords were struck. A pile of music- 
books, all of ancient date, lay in one corner, and over the dusty 
floor were scattered manuscript sheets of music, yellow with —— 
all was just as it was left after the last night’s performance. It is 
a matter of not uninteresting conjecture to determine why the 
orchestra was thus hastily and mysteriously closed up, and what 
was the history attaching to it? Possibly it may admit of some 
simple explanation, but our own ingenuity is at fault, and we 
must leave it to our readers to throw light upon these relics of 
days gone by so long and sv effectually hidden from view, and of 
the very existence of which the family itself was ignorant. 


T'TE COTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Manchc;ter Cotton Association have had 
a rather stormy meeting. Having done nothing themselves, 
they were naturally indignant that persons less interested in the 
matter of cotton supply had followed their example and done 
nothing likewise. W en men of business are professedly asso- 
ciated together to promote an object no less important than the 
salvation of their trade from destruction, it is not a good omen 
that practical suggestions and vigorous action are found to be sup- 
planted by empty threats to impeach a Minister who has declined 
to take their work out of their hands, and to displace a Govern- 
ment which happily rests on a sounder basis than the support of 
Manchester politicians. Whatever may be the case with the other 
sex, men sllon take to scolding unless they are consciously very 
much in the wrong; and the piteous complaints which the great 
men of Manchester indulge in against Indian officials, Bombay 
merchants, unenterprising ryots, and every one else besides, are a 
very near approach to a confession that their own course has not 
been dictated by the loftiest generosity or even by the most far- 
sighted prudence. 
rom the midst of frothy ebullitions of vexation, one fact 
emerged which deserves the most anxious consideration. After 
all the warnings and all the suffering of the last year, absolutely 
nothing has yet been done to stimulate the growth of a superior 
description of cotton from the almost unlimited fields of India. No 
one disputed that this was so. Mr. Heywood, full of the know- 
ledge which he had picked up on his travels, had one theory about 
it. Mr. Cheetham had a slightly different one. Mr. Bazley, who 
is in earnest in the enterprise, if any one can be said to be so, 
acknowledged, with the deepest disappointment, the stupid apathy 
of all who are concerned in the supply of cotton, and half 
admitted the case that has been made against the wealthy mill- 
owners of Lancashire. Mr. Ashworth and Mr. Mason fitly wound 
up the proceedings by puerile threats against Sir C. Wood, on 
whom, according to their views, the duty to supply England 
with first-rate cotton exqlusively falls. The leading spokesmen 
of the Association are gentlemen who have a right to speak 
with authority on the facts of the cotton crisis. They know 
what ought to be done, if they do not undertake the obliga- 
tion of doing it; and it may sately be assumed, on the faith of 
‘their assertions, that the intensity and threatened continuance 
of the distress in Lancashire have called forth no counteracting 
effort worthy of the name. No one present at the meeting 
seemed to believe that the attempt to develope and improve 
the cultivation of cotton in India is at all hopeless, and in the 
face of known facts it would be strange if such an opinion had 
prevailed. Mr. Laing, it is true, in his anxiety to apologize for an 
audience of Manchester manufacturers, had lately told them that 
in neglecting to go into the speculation of buying Indian cotton, 
‘they had done quite right — first, because the rapidity with which 
it had been supposed possible to increase the Indian supply had 
‘been somewhat exaggerated; and, secondly, because, in folding 
their hands and suffering the trade that had made them to crumble 
to pieces, they were violating only a moral obligation, of which 
their own consciences alone could judge. But even M:, Laing, at 
Manchester, felt himself bound to say that a great deal might be 
done to accelerate the growth of cotton in India, if persons chose 
to run the risk of sending out capital to buy directly from the 
ryots. Mr. Laing paar takes the least cheerful view of the 
capabilities of India of all those who have given the public the 
benefit of their aeons of the country; but it is important to 
observe that he shares in the universal belief that it lies in the 
power of cotton consumers to do much to accelerate the better 
times which, in spite of the apathy of those most concerned in 
the matter, are visibly though slowly approaching. This power 
has not been exercised and most persons will agree with Mr. 
Laing and the members of the Association who indorsed his 
opinions, that those who have neglected so great an opportunity 
have but forgotten a moral duty. The severest censors of the 
mill-owners have said no more than this, but the obligation of 
prudence, enterprise, and, if need be, of sacrifice to sustain a 
mighty fabric of industry on which they have so long thriven. is 


not the less binding because it is not reckoned among the duties 
which positive law can enforce. 

Almost all the eloquence of the speakers at the Association 
meeting was based on the assumption that a great duty had been 
neglected ; and the solitary question discu was, whether this 
or that class ought to be branded as the chief offenders. The 
Chairman and Mr. Bazley, though naturally desirous to extenuate 
the shortcomings of Manchester, were candid enough to include 
the manufacturers of cotton among those on whom the duty of 
struggling to meet the crisis especially devolved. Mr. Bazley 
complained, with the bitterness of disappointment, that bee ees 
seemed to have determined to leave his trade, his workpeople an 
community, and take care of himself, pursuing an independent 
course which might lead to ruin. Mr. Cheethars insisted that the 
responsibility was divided between three equally apathetic classes— 
the English spinners, the Indian merchants, and the Government of 
Bombay. Indian merchants, he said, had developed the sugar and 
indigo cultivation, and had effected a far ter revolution than is 
needed to perfect the export cotton trade. They had been asked why 
they did not do with cotton what had been done with indigo, and 
their answer was conclusive —“ We have sent English agents into 
the interior, and it does not pay.” They can make their profit out 
of the regular home trade of I India with the inferior cotton which 
is commonly produced — they are not loaded with the responsibility 
of crowds of operatives whom they have gathered together to 
amass fabulous wealth for themselves — and they very fairly say that 
they prefer to go on as heretofore, satisfying the easy conditions of 
the Indian demand, rather than embark in a troublesome and costly 
business for the sake of meeting a demand in the permanence of 
which they have no very decided faith. Surely no one can lay 
much to the charge of these merchants, even though it may be 
that they have preferred a safe but unprogressive business to a 
speculation which, if conducted with energy, would bring a rich 
reward, 

If the native merchants are to stand excused, the only scapegoat 
left to bear the sins of the cotton consumer is the Indian Govern- 
ment; and the whole energy of the assembled manufacturers was 
directed to showing that Government agency was the only right 
means of improving private traffic, and that by impeaching Sir 
C, Wood the retribution would be brought down on the head that 
deserved it. The only answer, it seems, which could be extracted 
from the Indian Secretary to the appeals of Manchester has been. 
that the conduct of a trade is not the province of Government, and 
that, if it attempted to do the work of rivate enterprise, it would 
inevitably fail. Is this, or is it not, a valid excuse? Mr, Cheetham 
himself supplied the answer. He told the meeting, with perfect 
accuracy, that the chief difficulty was that the English purchaser 
did not deal with the cotton-grower. He said that the Government 
had pursued a course of experiments for the pu of naturaliz- 
ing fre growth of exotic cotton, and a the ryot to consult 
the wants of Euro manufacturers. These attempts had 
failed in every district, but it so happened that in Dharwar 
— one of the fields of the Government experiment — private enter- 
prise had triumphed where the most zealous public efforts had 
ended in disaster. Mr. Shaw, the gentleman alluded to, has 
raised the value of Dharwar cotton 80 per cent., and has induced 
the natives to grow his improved staple to the amount of more than 
1,000,c00/. a year; and the principle on which he went was to 
repudiate all Government interference, even in the shape of a 

urchasing agency which the authorities offered to establish for 
bis assistance, The scene of his labours is the only district of 
India where, according to the testimony of the Chairman of the 
Cotton Supply Association, the ryot has ascertained that, by the 
cultivation of American seed, he receives a higher price and a 
larger product from the soil. There alone has the sound principle 
been carried out, that the cultivator should know the wishes and 
the wants of the consumer; or perhaps it would have been more 
correct to say that while the rest of India grows ape! for the 
Indian market, Dharwar has been placed in such relations with 
the English consumer as to find it more profitable to grow the 
kind of cotton which he requires. After the real difficulty had 
been so accurately stated, and the way in which it had been sur- 
mounted so candidly recognised, it does seem rather strange that 
the speaker should ewe one on to recommend the very Govern- 
ment agency by the exclusion of which Mr. Shaw's experiment 
had prospered. There can be no more question as to what is 
needed. Private enterprise, to do for other districts what Mr. 
Shaw has done so well in his own, may be expected to solve the 
whole problem. But, in the same breath with which the inferiority 
of Government management is declared, the representative of the 
Manchester cotton-buyers tells us that it is for the Government, 
and not for private speculators, to establish the desired relations 

t is ve that an enterprise prov not only promising, 
but abundantl rofitable, of it has yet been tried — known 
to be aoe | or the preservation of our cotton industry, and 
needing no very extraordinary effort—should be repudiated by those 
whose interests would seem to be most deeply involved, and who 
are admitted, even by their apologists, to be under the gravest of 
moral obligations, The only possible explanation of so strange a 
phenomenon is, that the cotton-spinners do not believe it to be 
their interest to stimulate too rapidly the supply of the raw 
material for their fabrics. After a pe of scarcity and half wo: 
their warehouses are still full of the accumulated produce 
former years. The compulsory cessation of production has scarcely 


yet left room in the world for the enormous stocks which had been 
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created in excess of the actual demand. For a time, a cotton dearth 
is an absolute benefit, not only to those who have availed them- 
selves of the state of the market to make a monstrous profit on 
their stores of raw material, but to all who have escaped the losses 
which oyer-production would otherwise have entailed. The 
indifference of the Indian cultivator to the demands of English 
purchasers has been justly explained by the fact that, under 
existing conditions, it pays him better to consult the tastes of his 
own less fastidious countrymen. May it not also be that the 
indifference of Manchester to the encouragement of cotton 
production, in India and elsewhere, arises from the conviction 
that it pays better, for the present at any rate, to have a scarcity 
than an abundant a hd The only persons whose interests are 
wholly in favour of cheap and abundant cotton are the unhappy 
operatives; but they can do nothing to help themselves, while 

ose who are best able to help them think their task discharged 
by shifting the responsibility on to othershoulders. If Manchester 
really wished for cotton from India, it is difficult to believe that 
she would not have found the way to obtain it for herself. 


SENSATION WRITERS. 


CURIOUS ease has just been tried at the Old Bailey, in 

which a reporter — or, as it ic in the language of the craft, a 
penny-a-liner — been found guilty of a malicious libel, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of sol. It seems that a well-to-do horse- 
dealer, Phillips, had married a lady who is described as 
having been “one of the handsomest women of the day.” This 
peerless beauty, however, had a family drawback: she had a 
mother whose temper was by no means so excellent as her 
daughter’s person. The married couple had to wait four years for 
their first child, and at the interesting event of the birth of the 
first-born, aecording to the custom of married life, the mother-in- 
law came to assist. It has been said that one’s mother-in-law is one’s 
natural enemy, and there are certainly mothers-in-law who make it 
part of their existence to cultivate the wrongs, real-or imaginary, of 
their married daughters. Experienced persons say that the best 
chance for wedded happiness is to get up a quarrel @ Voutrance 
with your mother-in-law, at least in the honeymoon; it may even 
be attempted with success at the wedding breakfast. Unless 
a pac | man’s doors are closed once and for ever inst 
his mother-in-law, he has only half a wife. A wife with her 
mother at her elbow is an incomplete bride; and the confidante 
of her tiffs, the hinter of domestic neglects, the suggester 
of connubial wrongs and grievances, must be got rid of by a 
decisive and early misunderstanding of the most serious and 
unequivocal description. If this, the second and most important 
act of matrimony, is deferred, the consequences are dreadful to the 
husband. The first year of wedded life is always spent, openly or 
covertly, in deciding whether the horse or the grey mare is to be 
the leader; but a husband stands no chance in this necessary 
struggle for the reins of wedded life, if the wife is backed by the 
experience of a veteran mother practised in the art of husband 
—e Poor Mr. Phillips was, we can imagine, never very thick 
with his’ mother-in-law, but, in a moment of weakness, he per- 
mitted her to be present at the birth of his little stranger. 
This event seems to have been a matter of great solicitude 
to the husband, who engaged the services of two physicians of 


ps poe 

had, after the birth of his child, administered poison to his 
wife; and she became so violent and obstreperous in her conduct 
that the physicians of her own choice her turned out of 
the house. This was, however, too late; the mischief had been 
done; the poor wife had been so disturbed in body and mind that, 
what with cold water, and what with colder conduct, assertions 
that she had been poisoned by her husband, and that her child 
was apap Sere set in, and Mrs. Phillips died. Having the fear 
of the libel law now before our eyes, we shall not say that her 
mother killed her; but she certainly did her best to kill her son- 
in-law’s reputation. She went to the police, she went to the 
coroner, with a horrid whisper that her daughter had been mur- 
dered. Her husband had administered poison to her with his own 
hands, and she, the mother-in-law, would see justice done on the 
murderer of her poor dear lost child. This tale was so absurd on 
the face of it, and so devoid of a tittle of evidence to support 
it, that the police and the coroner declined to interfere. t 
80 great was the passionate mother-in-law’s importunity, that she 
worried another coroner with her tragic tale; and, four months 
after Mrs. Phillips’s death, her body was exhumed, and at this 
inquest, which ought never to have been held, the husband was 
exculpated. 

. Andrew Gray, the reporter who appeared at the Old Bailey 
on Tuesday, enters on the scene at a very critical moment. Before 
the inquest was held, but after the second coroner's decision to hold 
it, Mr. Gray appears, With a fine sense of the generally horrible, 


and in the way of business, Mr. Gray was the first to wind a sen- 
sation subject. He belongs to an honourable and useful calling, 
for, as a class, reporters are remarkable for a keen sense of 
propriety, and a special sense of the importance of accuracy and 
caution; but he was so eager on the scent of a beautiful case 
of wife-murder, and was in such haste to be the finder of a 
special treasure, that he was betrayed into a very grave indis- 
cretion. Without making inquiries either of the police or of 
the coroner who had declined to interfere, he adopts the mother- 
in-law’s statements and slanders en bloc; and being furnished 
with them by the culpable coroner's officials, he colours up 
his picture with the juicy brush and free manner of an 
artist in such matters. In his way, Mr. Gray was said to be 
respectable ; but his way was among accidents, offences, and the 
deeds of unpleasant people generally. He attended the Green- 
wich Police Court and Goce Inquests. He “did” accidents 
of course, and this gave him a natural taste for horrors. .He 
seems to have gone very nearly to assume Mr. Phillips’s guilt. It 
is quite plain that Mr. Andrew Gray had no motive against Mr. 
Phillips; but Mr. Phillips’s guilt was a matter of some interest 
to a reporter whose stock in trade is a good criminal case. 
It is a strange life this, of an accident reporter; and we are 
rather glad to meet in the flesh, even though at the Old 
Bailey, one of those gentlemen who do the bloody murder and 
sensation paragraph department for the cheap press. ‘heir stock 
in trade is a fine flux of fine words and a copying machine, 
together with a supply of paper technically termed “flimsy ”— 
not in a metaphorical sense, as re the substance of the infor- 
mation which is impressed upon it, but only in relation to the thin 
age | of the innocent paper itself. The article produced by 
Mr. Andrew Gray was a model one. “Alleged Murder by a 
Gentleman,” was its taking title; and “ Exhumation of the Body 
of the Deceased,” the stimulating and promising sub-title. 
Then the article went on in a close approach to the historical 
line. Mr. Phillips’s riches, his wife’s beauty, his mother-in-law’s 
affectionate anxiety, all were recapitulated with much verbosity 
and in choice newspaper tongue ; but the libel, for such a my 
pronounced it to te stated as actual facts only the fooli 
mother-in-law’s insane surmises. “On Febrnary 12, the husband 
poured something out of a bottle into her mouth, which took 
away her breath. . . . The mother felt that her daughter 
had been ‘ Palmerized.’” Incidentally, besides this allega- 
tion of murder, a hint of adultery was also thrown out in the 
article; and all this Mr. Andrew Gray, purveyor of news, sold 
to the , Weekly Times and Weekly Dispatch, stating to the sub- 
editor of the former journal that he had “ made himself acquainted 
with the facts.” journals inserted this bat the 
cle. The Weekly Dispatch afterwards apologized, but the 

Times gave up vir. Andrew Gray to Mr I Phillips’s solicitor. 

Of the authorship of this libel Mr. Andrew Gray was found guilty 
on Tuesday last, and has been fined 50/.—a lesson to every rss 
writer which will not be without its value. The proprietors of the 
Weekly Times, we think, did right in the very unusual course of 
giving up a reporter. Probably they felt that the profession itself 
would stand better if a careless and hasty person such as Mr. Andrew 
Gray was made an example of. Newspaper proprietors are very 
much atthe mercy of their subordinates ; and in the keen competi- 
tion of the newspaper press to be the proprietors of an early edition 
of a good murder, the temptation to a needy sensation writer to be 
the first and the most explicit vendor, or even author, of facts, is 
great. Mr. Andrew Gray’s counsel told the jury that, in his 
client’s person, the sacred cause of the liberty of the press was at 
stake, and went so far as to argue that Mr. Phillips ought to have 
been much obliged to Mr. Gray for the opportunity of showing 
that he was not a murderer and adulterer. According to the 
“able and energetic” orator, therefore, it is the duty of the 
British press to enshrine in the immortality of type any piece of 
“information which reaches” such as Mr. Andrew Gray, no 
matter whose life, fortune, honour and peace such information 
compromises. There is rumour— that is undeniable—a 
washerwoman or a mad woman gave us the information. Having 
access to a coroner’s clerk, who furnishes us with all the er 
statements which ought to be kept officially secret and private, 
we somehow get hold of the fact that somebody says he, or she, 
had reason to Caos that somebody has murdered somebody. We 
are bound to print it. It is a duty to society to print what- 
ever somebody says, or is ready to swear that he or she be- 
lieves to be truth. The ends of justice have often been 
assisted y Fm such reports. No matter if now and 
then you happen to hit the wrong man and to denounce as a 
| likely murderer, and not improbable adulterer, a respectable 
and innocent person. This is, we believe, Mr. Gordon Bennett’s- 
theory of journalism. Mr. Andrew Gray’s trial will do something 
to prevent this theory spreading very far here in England. Already 
it exists; and it is acted upon more or less as cheap newspapers. 
multiply. We deprecate the introduction of this peculiar domestic 
institution of America—still more do we protest against that 
view which discovers a moral beauty and a social benefit when 
the spoken slander of a fool developes into a printed libel of 
“our reporter.” If Mr. Andrew Gray’s mishap, attended as it 
is with serious consequences to a poor man, teaches him and 
his ep sobriety in , measure in state- 
ment, a little more care in investi all facts, ; 
Mr. Phillips’s private wrong will public gain. 
any rate, the reporter's punishment—for punishment it is, to 
have been fined for libel and to stand in the dock—will 
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do some good to writers of this sort. Their ready steel will 
be blunted for a season; the fear of the Old Bailey check 
their exuberant fancy for the future ; and if they listen to the severe 
warning administered by the Common Serjeant, they will not be 
so ready to print the next mischievous woman's — they 
pick up, by backstairs influence with the coroner’s clerks. 

Let sensation writers take another warning. We own to some 
little sympathy with Mr. Gray for another reason. There are worse 
than he, who will never stand at the bar of the Old Bailey; we mean 
those li gentlemen who are hardened criminals in the matter 
of the English language, who break the Queen’s English — who 
defile and deprave human speech. Mr. Gray wrote a sensation 
article, but he did not use very superfine news language. 

ucky newspaper reporter having app at the Central 

Criminal Court, we wish that an indictment could be framed against 
those who commit an offence which is almost more serious—namely, 

inst the public peace of educated men. If a sensation writer 
had but to stand in the pillory for false, scandalous, malicious, 
and defamatory libels on their mother tongue, Mr. Andrew Gray’s 
punishment might not be deemed too amy 6 As it is, he was 
very indiscreet, and perhaps very needy, and he certainly meant no 
harm, though he did a great deal of harm. Your regular writers of 
newspaper English — the gentlemen who witness “ the devastati 
effects of the fiery element,” who have seen many a scoun 
“ launched into eternity,” and whose pen delights to chronicle those 
words of wisdom which perennially distil with Nestor-like gravity 
and honeyed speech from the lips of “ worthy magistrates ”—these 
culprits, we fear, are above the law; and to them Mr, Andrew 
Gray’s sad fate will be no warning. 


NATIONAL CATALOGUES AT THE EXHIBITION.—AUSTRIA. 


HE place Austria has taken in the International Exhibition is 
highly to her honour, and only serves to increase the wonder 
felt by every traveller at the contrast between the practical energy 
of her people and the stupid obstructiveness of her Government. 
Of course, it is greatly to the interest of Austria that her pro- 
ducing power should be known to the world, and especially to 
Englishmen. The tendencies of her legislation and the exclusive- 
ness of her tarifls present difficulties to the extension of her com- 
merce, rr these are as nothing in comparison with that 
greatest of all drawbacks to the development of national wealth 
caused by the absorption of capital in fruitless armaments, and 
the withdrawal of the sinews and human energy of a nation from 
productive occupations to the idleness of military life. These 
ings have weighed down the commercial strength of Austria. 
But the energy of her people is not broken; and no one can go 
through her section of the Exhibition, with the admirable Cata- 
logue in his hand, and be unconscious of the appeal Austria is 
there making to the respect, and the claim she urges to her 
share of the commerce of the world outside of her. The re- 
markable catalogues in which her produce is described may be 
taken as illustrations of the eagerness and care with which 
Austrian manufacturers have thrown themselves into the com- 
mercial competition in London; and they serve also to show 
that the spontaneous energy of those most interested in the proper 
representation of national industry can produce a result of far 
more value than the most complete organization restricted and 
controlled by a government. 

The French Catalogue is not quite as valueless as the miserable 
list of names that is called the British Catalogue; but that of 
Austria is a valuable epitome of her industry, and contains a 
collection of the statistics of the Empire in a form by no means 
dreary to encounter. This Catalogue may be bought for the price 
of one shilling, in English, French, or German, The English 
translation is not always entirely intelligible, though it is 
sufficiently so erry its purpore; but it has what is in one 
sense the merit, that it was obviously not written or corrected by 
any other than a German hand. The printing is perfect, for it is 
from the Imperial printing press, perhaps the in Europe. The 
paper, tinted of a blue grey for the French, and of a pleasant 

inkish cream colour for the English volume, is itself a novelty. 

t is produced from maize fibre; and the different catalogues 
present paper in which this fibre of maize is in different states of 
admixture with that of cotton and of linen, or is employed in the 
unmixed state of both bleached and unbleached. AAs far as the 
quality goes, the material seems admirable; but, unfortunately, it 
would appear that as yet at least, it lacks the one essential element 
of new paper fibre—the power to compete in price with the 
ordi materials, 

Nearly fifty pages of oramgpeaes: matter are devoted to a 
general survey of the condition, social, political, and commercial of 
the Austrian , ak: This is drawn up by direction of an impe- 
rial committee, formed for the occasion; and, as might be expected 
in the present position of Austrian politics, the efforts of the 
writer to present Austria to the wale a liberal government, 
ever striving to give more liberal institutions to the nations it 
controls, are highly amusing; but, at the same time, that such 
efforts should be made at all speaks volumes for the consciousness 
on the oe of the Austrian Government of the position it ought to 
fill. t the German element should preponderate in this 
polyglot Empire is the natural consequence of intellectual supre- 
macy, though the statistical returns of population exhibit, in a 
total of rather above thirty-six millions, but eight and a quarter 
millions of Germans. e inhabitants of Hungary amount to 
above ten millions, five of whom are Magyars; Treagylvania is 


peopled by two millions; while six millions of Szecks, Moravians, 
and Slovacks— inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia —nearly three 
millions Russniaks, and three millions of Italians, are among 
the a items that contribute to the total sum. 

Of this great conglomerate of peoples, two-thirds are declared 
by the Government returns to be Roman Catholics. The languages 
and dialects in which instruction is given in the inane 4 schools 
amount to no less than nineteen, in ten of which prin school- 
books are exhibited —a fact which every liberal critic will take into 
consideration in estimating the vast difficulties of government in a 
land peopled by so many races, Austria, indeed, might well 
assert for herself the character of an empire, in the sense of a union 
of many nationalities under a single crown; but the efforts so 
pertinaciously pursued even by her most liberal German statesmen 
to centralize everything in such an empire, can only end in bitter 
hatred and in failure. To a looker-on it seems a political madness 
to attempt to merge all the national traditions and ¢ the prescriptive 
rights of so many —_— in one central government, wherein the 
intellectual ascendency of the German element will always be 
asserting itself, and must always be coming into collision with the 
jealous patriotism of nationalities too vast to be put down; for 
no single nationality, not even that of the Germans, possesses the 
numerical preponderance requisite to carry out the moral, much 
less the physical conquest of the rest. It is with some bewilder- 
ment, then, that one reads in these semi-official pages that Austria 
is “a constitutional monarchy” — that she has her Lords and 
Commons, her ial and her total councils of the empire— 
that religion is free and unfettered by partialities in political 
rights —that personal liberty is inviolate, and birth imparts no 
prerogative that is recognised in the appointments to the service of 
the State. We are not told of a concordat, nor is a whisper of a 
smouldering state of semi-war between eight millions of Germans 
and the sixteen millions of Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and 
Italy, with the covert sympathies of the remaining eight millions 
of Austrian subjects, heard under the western dome of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

Be it so. Our business is with Austrian productions. Yet 
we cannot help reading with some wonder that there is liberty 
of trade and commerce in Austria, even though we find the 
assertion qualified by the statements that prohibition has given 

lace to protection in the tariffs, and that, while there are now very 
few licensed trades, such do exist in the case of circulating libraries 
and reading-rooms, building trades, the sale of arms an —- 
inns and taverns, commercial travellers, D vege. butchers in 

the military border, and the press, The motley empire thus wears 
its best face towards the London world of 1862. t, if reports 
be not false, even here all is not the homogeneous and co 
whole the Catalogue would have us see in it. It is whis- 
pered that more than one nationality is discontented at the 
sifting its produce underwent at German hands in Vienna. 
However this may be, few impartial ns will hesitate in 
saying that the Austrian peoples make a show in London out of 
all proportion, as compared with other nations, to the commer- 
cial importance of their present dealings with the world; while 
there is no one who will not be ready to accept, as a hap 
of a future commerce, the productive power to which 
Austria here lays claim, and the maps energy to which her 
exhibition and her catalogue are alike unequivocal witnesses. 

The most important industry, as regards the external trade of 
Austria, consists in her glass, her fine iron ware, and the coarser 
quality of “ fancy 3” each of which represents production for 
foreign use of about a million sterling. Finer varieties of woollen 
fabrics go out of Austria to the amount of about three-quarters of 
a million; while in linen, and even in ~~ woven ee 
she is an exporting country. A ntly, Germany is her largest 
customer, but she has of own of some 
220,000 tons, exclusive of her coasting trade, while the commerce 
of her harbours is represented by a tonnage, foreign and home, of 
some three and a half millions of tons. Her exports of raw material 
are of great importance, although it is Germany that, for the most 

consumes them. Corn and wine, indeed, are already large 
items of export which we may well hope to see annually sent from 
the empire, and more particularly from Hungary, in increasing 
— to the nations of Western and Northern Europe. 

Tops are an important production of Bohemian soil, and meet 
the ever-increasing demand of Germans for that gently stimu- 
lating and largely consumed bev: , beer. Fruits of various 
kinds are also largely exported to the States of the Zollverein. 
That vendors of chocolate and of coffee flourish, one might 
expect in a land where a good cup of the latter is as univ as 
a bad one is with us. But a sentence like the following — pro- 

unded, and, we presume, composed by a firm denominated 
5, at & Timzus, will show — that it is not in England only that 
other materials than the pure berry of the “Caflea arabica” are 
employed to profane its fragrant name: — 

The manufactory of succedanea for coffee, provided with a steam-engine of 

12 horse power, is working up on the best raw materials, as suecory root and 
turnips, with addition of genuine coffee, cacao or figs (according to the price 
of the fabricated sort), and is continually endeavouring to satisfy any 
equitable claims respecting the quality of the articles brought into com- 
merce. 
The first of this advertisement is, indeed, intelligible. 
But what the “equitable claims” may imply seems somewhat. 
more difficult to interpret. Is it that redress is promised to the 
weaker stomachs that may sufler internal pains from the imbibi 


of so dreadful a concoction as turnips and figs crushed up 
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browned with succory root and cacao till they have “gwar a 
flavour which you may “make believe very much ” and fancy to 
be coffee ? 

It is not fair, perhaps, to criticize too closely the English dress 
in which the Austrian Catalogue has been arranged. On the 
whole, if it is not precisely vernacular, it has the merit of pre- 
senting to us in some places a view of what English would have 
been if it had been the language of the philosophic German people. 
We thank Mr. Léssel, Knight, engineer and medallist, inventor of 
the Isopedical Ground Relievos, for a specimen of this kind of 
English. After describing the manner in which he represents by 
his relievos the different ovations of a country, and after stating 
that its “thorough usefulness for professional, scientific, and 
technological purposes is self-evident,” he continues :—“ With the 
incomparable advantage of both an exact mathematical and — 
cally ocular bt anna it may be laid down as a basis for all plans 
of building railways, roads, canals, river-regulations, water-powers, 
well-conduits, cultures, drainages, mining works, fortifications, 
&c., and herein it is essentially different from the usual geoplastic 
or only typographic representations, Moreover, its application is 
independent of time, and in general always alike.” It takes one’s 
breath away! Nevertheless, this Austrian Catalogue ought to be 
in the hands of everyone who would inspect the Austrian Courts 
with advantage, or who would occupy a quiet half-hour with the 
consideration of the extent, the polity, the productions, and the 
prospects of the Austrian Empire. 

The Zollverein Catalogue is a mere shopkeeper’s list, admirably 
suited to its commercial pu , but with no interest for any one 
who is not a shopkeeper. There is, however, one official Catalogue 
of the minerals and the mining and metallurgic industries of 
Germany, which is liberally given to all whose pursuits furnish a 
claim, or even an excuse, for asking for it, and which is by far the 
best catalogue in the whole Exhibition. It was compiled by 
Dr. Hermann Wedding, under the direction of Von Dechen himself, 
and is most honourable to both these conspicuous men. We 
thank the veteran Haidinger for his efforts, so successfully and 
excellently carried through, for the exhibition of Austrian mining 
industry and geological research by the Geological Institute, 
in which he is what De la Beche was to our English Institution 
in Jermyn Street; but we cannot help regretting that Austria was 
not included in the Zollverein, so that her splendid mineral wealth 
might have found a place in the masterly catalogue of Dr. 
Wedding. 


THE LAST TWO DAYS AT DONCASTER. 


HETHER we look at the sport or at the attendance, the 
meeting of this year must be regarded as the greatest ever 
held at Doncaster. The opinion universally expressed was, that 
the race for the St. Leger was unsurpassed by any spectacle of the 
kind. For half a century to come, the story of that contest will 
be told, and those who witnessed it will, as long as they live, 
remember the grandeur of the final struggle and the violence of 
the excitement which it caused. For the sixteenth time has the 
‘Whitewell stable trained a winner of the St. Leger, and never did 
consummate skill and untiring diligence better deserve that 
splendid prize. 

It must be owned that the interest of the two following days 
was slightly diminished by the overpowering prowess of that 
remarkable horse, Tim Whiffler. A new race had been established 
this year for a Plate given by members of the Private Stand, and 
‘the entry for it included about a dozen of the most prominent 
me ny on the turf. But when the time came for the start on 

hursday, some of these horses were thought by their owners to 
have no chance at all; and others, who might have had a chance, 
were reserved for fear of spoiling their chance for the greater 
honour of the Doncaster Cup, which was to be run for on the 
following day. Tim Whiffler, however, was ready to run to-day, and 
would be ready to run again to-morrow. Indeed, that spare wiry 
horse, made of nothing but bone and muscle, looks as if no quantity 
of work could make any difference to him. He found only two 
opponents, one of whom was Asteroid, the winner of the Ascot 

up. When Sir Joseph Hawley bought Asteroid, he displayed his 
usual correct judgment, for the horse is nearly, if not quite the best 
four-year-old now running, and as a trial horse his services to his 
owner's stable must be invaluable. Whether we go by looks, or 
by style of moving, or by performances, we must pronounce 
Asteroid a horse of the very highest quality. As Sir Joseph 
Hawley started the horse and backed him, he no doubt expected 
him to win; but Tim Whiffler beat him in a race at Ascot, and he 
beat easily at Goodwood Zetland, who ran Asteroid very hard for 
the Ascot Cup. In fact, after Tim Whiffler had won the Good- 
wood Cup as he did, it was difficult to tell where to find a horse 
fit to make a race with him. However, if there were no differences 
of opinion, racing as well as other methods of competition 
would languish. It was fair enough to match the winner 
of the Ascot against the winner of 
one stone one — difference of —— for a year’s differ- 
ence in age. ‘The only other starter for the Private Stand 
Plate was Silkstone, a three-year-old filly, who could not be 
supposed to have any chance at all. The course was about two 
miles in length. For the first mile and a half Asteroid was 
indulged with the lead, an arrangement which it is under- 
stood that he prefers. To Tim Whifiler all places as 
well as all agg seem alike. He was going as free and 
jolly as could be. If Asteroid went faster, he went faster; and 


the Goodwood Cup at | 


if Asteroid checked his pace, so did he. After the first mile 
and a half it was time to set more decisively to work, so Tim 
Whiffler now closed with Asteroid, and raced with him neck and 
neck to the distance-post, where Asteroid had had enough of it. 
Tim Whiffler then drew away from him, and won the race easily. 
Wells urged Asteroid to the utmost, until he saw that it was of no 
use, while Bullock had merely to let Tim Whiffler go, and the 
inexhaustible strength and transcendent speed of the horse sufficed 
to do the rest. A more easy and complete victory was never seen. 
So far as can be judged, Tim Whiffler is not only the best horse 
of the year, but the ‘best that has been seen for several years, If 
he goes on as he is now doing, there will be nothing left on the 
Turf to him. 

If The Marquis had run for the Doncaster Cup he would have 
had to carry a penalty of 7 Ibs. for winning the St. Leger. 
As Tim Whiffler incurred the same penalty by winning the Good- 
wood Cup, the horses would have been upon equal terms. But it 
was determined by the owner of The Marquis to remain content 
with Wednesday's triumph, and the horse was sent home before 
the meeting finished. te any horse can tackle Tim Whiffler it 
must be The Marquis, and it is to be hoped that an opportunity 
may be found ter ta to meet on even terms. This great meeting 
at Doncaster would have been greater still if this exciting incident 
had found place in it. However, Mr. Merry resolved to start Buck- 
stone, who, as second in the St. Leger, incurred a a of only 

Ibs., so that Tim Whiffler would carry 4 lbs. more than Buckstone. 

t was said that Mr. Merry backed his horse freely; but the reputation 
of Tim Whiffler stood so high that odds were laid on him. Among 
the other starters were Wallace, who distinguished himself in the 
Goodwood Cup last year by running hard to make a for Starke, 
the winner ; Zetland, who was second this year for both the Ascot 
and the Goodwood Cups, and Carisbrook, who received full notice 
in our account of the St. Leger. It is superfluous to mention the 
other starters, for really the only question was whether Buckstone 
could do anything with Tim Whi er. As Fordham was to ride 
Wallace, the conduct of this experiment was given to Edwards, 
and of course Bullock, as usual, rode Tim Whifiler. The career 
of victory which this lucky mount has opened to Bullock can have 
few parallels in the history of the Turf. It pleased Tim Whiffler 
or his rider, on this occasion, to make running all the way. His 
look as he went past the Stand, with his ears cocked as if he en- 
joyed the fun, must have been anything but comforting to those 
who had been able to persuade themselves to back Buckstone. In 
the St. Leger, Carisbrook had taken a strong lead, either to serve 
himself or to serve a friend; but he did not try the same game 
here. After running about two miles, Bullock eased his horse, 
and allowed his pursuers to come up with him. It was just fol- 
lowing Bill Scott's notion of how to win upon this course :— “I 
like to get a pull at my horse, and then go on again. Where's 
the use of quality, if you can’t make use of it?” When 
Tim Whiffler went on again, only three competitors remained 
with him. Of these Wallace was the first beaten. Zetland 
ran, as he always runs, well. That is a horse which is sure 
not to disappoint his backers for anything within his compass. 
Buckstone rushed past Zetland, and for the second time at Don. 
caster was called upon by all the incentives known to jockeys to 
von forth his utmost powers. Nor did the horse refuse to justify 

is owner’s confidence in his gameness. He made another effort, 
almost equal to that which did him so much honour in the St. 
Leger. ut this time the effort was quite in vain; he could 
never reach Tim Whiffler, who won quite easily by a length, 
carrying, as we will once more mention, 4 Ibs. more than Buck- 
stone. Either the other horses of the year are bad, or Tim 
Whiffler is extraordinarily Some persons hold the former 
opinion — we hold the latter. 

The astonishing ease with which Tim Whiffler gained these 
victories on successive days does not leave much room for doubt 
what would have been the result of the Derby and St. Leger 
races if he had heen entered for them. He can give Buckstone 
4 Ibs. and beat him, whereas it is doubtful whether The Marquis 
can. Still, although the St. Leger was only won by a head, it is 

robable that if the winning-post had been ten yards farther 

istant it would have been won by more, for The Marquis appeared 
rather less used-up than Buckstone. It was thought, too, in some 
quarters, that Challoner was rather too thrifty of his horse’s 
power, and that he -erred a little in the opposite direction to 
Ashwall, who, on the Derby, was too prodigal. In both these 
races the prudent course, no doubt, would be, if ible, to keep 
a little in hand, and not to expend the horse’s power utterly 
in riding against any one opponent. But if The Marquis and Tim 
Whiffler were to start for any race, they need not now be anxious 
about any more than one opponent each; and in a match between 
the two horses The Marquis would have nothing to do except 
to keep alongside of Tim, if he could. No doubt The Marquis’s 
owner exercised a wise discretion in withdrawing him from the 
Cup race, considering that he had beer in the mill all the year 

reparing for his successive efforts at Newmarket, Epsom, and 

oncaster. We must, however, express our earnest nope that 
the question as to the relative merit of these two horses 
may, at some convenient time, be brought to a decisive test. 
A match between them would excite almost equal interest 
with that famous match between The Flying Dutchman and 
Voltigeur, which many witnesses now remember as vividly as 
they do last week’s St. Leger. If The Marquis cannot make a 
good race with Tim Whiflfler, the only other name that can be 
mentioned is Caller Ou, who at her best is capable of a great deal. 
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But then Caller Ou is a fickle jade, who seems to delight in dis- 
pare | those who trust to her. On the whole, Tim Whiffler 
is not unlikely to remain peerless. Lord William Powlett, who 
bought him at Ascot of Mr. Jackson, deserved a turn of luck at 
Doncaster, and he has had it. We say he deserved a turn of luck, 
because it was he who bought on very high terms Promised Land, 
who was made favourite for the St. Leger in 1859, and cut up so 
ingloriously when John Scott scored his fifteenth victory with 
Gamester. A of the price paid on that occasion by Lord 
William Powlett was to throw in, as not being of much account, 
Dulcibella, whose name has since become tolerably well known. 
Dulcibella is now the property of Lord Stamford, and was ex- 
pected to run for the Great Yorkshire Stakes at Doncaster. It 
was reported that she had been tried very favourably with Wallace, 
and upon this information a rush was made into the market 
by speculators, who backed the mare to such an extent that 
when Lord Stamford himself attempted to back her, he could get 
nothing like a fair price. As his stable secrets had been thus 
made public property, he determined to remind the public that 
his horses at any rate were his own, and so he refused to let 
Dulcibella start, leaving the disappointed speculators to re- 
gret that for once they had got up a little too early in the 
morning. 

The interest of a visit to Doncaster is by no means confined 
to the races, The sales of blood stock by Mr. Tattersall and other 
auctioneers in the horse market would be worth a journey thither 
in themselves. The circle of bidders and spectators comprises all 
that is distinguished in the sporting world, and many who are 
great elsewhere. We may be sure that among the yearling horses 
which form successively the centre of that circle are some whose 
names the contests of 1864 will make familiar to the mouths of 
everybody. If Jack Frost should fulfil the expectations which his 
price indicates, the future favourite for the Derby has certainly 
the advantage of bearing a handy and homely name. He came 
from the hands of the same breeder who sent both Dundee and 
Kettledrum to market in the same year. The Knight of Snowdon 
went for even a higher price than Jack Frost, and Forager for 
rather less, the price of the last-named colt being 800 guineas. 
Forager was bought by Lord St. Vincent, who also owns Lord 
Clifden, whose running at Doncaster and elsewhere indicates that 
he can hardly miss next year’s Derby if he keeps well. Forager 
and three other yearlings, “the property of a nobleman,” sold 
better than any other lot, for they fetched an average price of 

65 guineas. The “nobleman” whose breeding speculation has 
n thus successful was no other than the eloquent chief of the 
Conservative party, who, if he cannot himself win the great race 
which bears his name, has at any rate done something to promote 
the winning of it by others. The horse market at Doncaster is a 
subject well worthy of some artist who excels at once in pa 
horses and those who deal in them. A conspicuous place in suc 
a picture should be given to the venerable Sir Tatton Sykes, who, 
being upwards of ninety years of age, still retains a large part of 
that physical vigour which displayed itself in his —— years 
in so many remarkable exploits. It will be a great change at 
Doncaster when the familiar figure of Sir Tatton Sykes is no longer 
seen in the horse market and the ring. 

In the Park Hill Stakes for three-year-old fillies, John Scott’s 
representative, Hurricane, had the same difference of a head against 
her as The Marguis had in his favour in the St. Leger. Here again 
the truth of public runningas a test of merit was shown by the victory 
of Impératrice, who beat a for the Oaks, and beat her again 
here. It is curious that Lord Glasgow’s stable should have taken 
third honours, both for the St. Leger and Park Hill Stakes. This 
last-named race ended in a splendid struggle between the three 
placed fillies, and it might well have deserved longer notice, if the 
memory of its incidents had not been partially effaced by the all- 
absorbing interest of the question which stood for decision directly 
price. iy between Buckstone and Tim Whiffler. During the 
four days of this meeting, race followed race with such rapidity 
that there was no time to dwell on the particulars of many con- 
tests good enough to have made, taken each by itself, the reputa- 
tion of a smaller meeting. There was Lord Clifden winning the 
race which The Marquis won last year. To “take stock” accu- 
rately of Lord Clifden and his principal competitors, would be a 
fortune to any speculator whose judgment should not deceive 
him. Then there were the great autumn handicaps at New- 
market, from which a “line ” might reasonably be expected from 
the running at Doncaster, either of probable Fos Fagen or of 
horses trained in the same stables. The highly creditable 
manner in which Silkstone managed to live with Asteroid and 
Tim Whiffler on Thursday, promoted her immediately into 
the place of first favourite for the Cesarewitch. 

The mind of the visitor to Doncaster must be strongly im- 
pressed both with the magnitude of the transactions of the turf, 
and with the complexity and delicacy of the considerations which 
are adverted to in regulating them. The management of the 
races, which is really very near perfection, is doubtless the result 
of long experience, and of steady devotion of all the faculties to a 
— subject; for we venture to conjecture that the municipal 
authorities of Doncaster have not much else to occupy their time. 
So far as we could observe, the opposition which used to be 
organized against the races has been abandoned lately as a hopeless 
task. There was, a few years ago, a highly respected inhabitant 
of Doncaster, who, after 2 most successful career as a solicitor in 


opinions. It will give a great idea of this gentleman’s spirit of 
enterprise when we mention that he undertook the abolition of 
Doncaster races as not being absolutely beyond the power of hir 
influence to accomplish. Obviously such a pro was nearly 
equivalent to one for abolishing Doncaster itself. The Town 
Council professed the most profound respect for their able and 
distinguished townsman; but really they could hardly go to the 
length of rubbing themselves out even in deference to his opinion. 
A sort of compromise appears to have been arrived at — that he 
should say what he ee and they would do what they pleased. 
The most ample facilities were afforded for preaching and 
placarding against the and the races were managed more 
energetically and prosperously than ever. We believe that now 
the opposition is extinct, or that it is maintained only by a portion 
of the residents, who go away and let their houses during the races, 
doubtless charging a high rent for them, and perhaps dropping 
casually in corners a few tracts ing awakening titles. 

To attempt to stop Doncaster races would be a deal like 
mopping up the sea. It is not alone the number of persons col- 
lected upon the Town Moor, but their deep and intelligent interest 
in the proceedings which gives to this meetingits distinctivecharacter. 
Almost any rough countryman you may pick out will give you, if 
pea can understand him, a valuable opinion upon the merits of the 

orses which canter past. The crowd which assembles on the 
Town Moor on the early morning is probably the best available 
tribunal for deciding the claims of rival favourites. Neither great 
names nor wealth Sins these outspoken judgments, which are 
given upon the horses as they appear and move. It is not, how- 
ever, all judgments that are outspoken, for many a keen-sighted 
observer 1s treasuring up his thoughts for his own use. No doubt 
the company at Newmarket is equally critical; but there it is very 
much smaller. We miss there the farmer from the Wolds, who 
rode as soon as he could walk, and has seen and remembers every 
St. Leger day for forty years. Such a man can tell you howa 
race was lost and won, as well as the most practised observer 
among those who never miss an important meeting. The break- 
ing-up of such an assemblage as that of Doncaster is almost 
worth staying there to witness. The shopkeepers, whose entire 
faculties have been concentrated on the preparing and vending of 
eatables, drinkables, and — and if we may coin a word — smoke- 
ables, count their gains and measure their unsold stock, and look 
forward over the blank waste of uneventful days which separates 
them from the Spring Meeting. The nocturnal artificers of plum- 
bread and pies go to bed, we should hope, for at least a week. The 
road to the railway station and the open ground in front of it is 
thronged with race-horses awaiting transport to their various 
training quarters. Here is a van drawn by horses containing the 
expected winner of next year’s Derby, whose precious limbs must 
not be exposed even to the slight risk of harm in a walk through 
the town. There is a string of Sir Joseph Hawley’s horses — 
Cowley who won the Great Yorkshire Stakes, Argonaut, who was 
backed for the St. Leger, Moorhen, who is backed for the Ceesare- 
witch, and one or two younger things which no doubt were 
purchased in the Horse Market. With a last look at these and 
other graceful shapes, visitors take their places in the train, dis- 
cussing the past and striving to penetrate into the future, applaud- 
ing Tim Whiffler’s performances a little, and studying a great deal 
that printed list of acceptances which may possibly suggest to 
them “a good thing for the Czesarewitch.” 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE.* 


= finishing his history, M. Thiers has completed a monument 

which is likely to last as long as Frenchmen idolize warlike 
glory. No other writer has done so much to propagate his own 
conviction that military skill is the highest of human qualities, 
and national supremacy the noblest of public objects. Fortunate 
alike in his hero and his audience, M. Thiers records for his sym- 
pathizing countrymen the exploits of the greatest general and 
conqueror of modern times. As Napoleon is universally allowed 
to have been a consummate master of the art of war, it was unne- 
cessary for his enthusiastic eulogist to prove that in all his varied 
campaigns he scarcely committed a mistake. If the Emperor had 
continued to bind fortune to the wheels of his chariot, one atten- 
dant at least on his triumph would never have interrupted its 
progress by the utterance of the gentlest remonstrance. Against 
the ambition which overran the Continent, striking down Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia in quick succession, M. Thiers has nothing to 
say. The earliest hint of moral criticism which is to be found in 
his work faintly refers to the imprudence, rather than to the 
shameless perfidy, of Napoleon’s emened plot against Spain. 
The invasion of Russia, which accelerated his decline, and the 
refusal of the Austrian proposals, which precipitated his fall, are 
denounced in language “- ostensible censure and of unaffected 
regret. It is only when the Empire totters towards its fall, that 
the Liberal historian discovers the inherent vices of despotism. It 
was necessary to account by some theory for the overthrow of the 
gigantic fabric, and the faultless general is accordingly denounced 
as a mistaken politician. “I find it possible,” says M. Thiers, “to 
love freedom, and yet to be just to a despot.” Half the assumption 


London, had sought in his native place an agreeable retir t, 
and a suitable field for the propagation of strong Evangelical 


* Histoire du Consulat et de Empire. Par A. Thiers. Tome XX. 
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may be readily conceded if justice consists in extreme and indis- 
criminate admiration. The love of freedom is illustrated by the 
successful efforts of twenty years to inculcate upon the present 


. conspicuous errors in the political 
conduct of his hero. The rupture of the Peace of Amiens; the 


seizure of Spain; the invasion of Russia; and the refusal of 
the Austrian offers at Prague, in 1813 — such were undoubtedly 
the main causes of his overthrow. all these cases, his im- 
prudence was suggested by unjust ambition, and the dethronement 


of the Spanish Bourbons involved one of the basest of crimes; yet 


if it were possible for an historian to be strictly dispassionate, he 
might perhaps be justified in tracing the course and the conse- 
quences of events without reference to moral considerations. It 
is allowable to follow the fortunes of a reckless gambler down to 
the inevitable loss of his final stake; but M. Thiers only laments 
the infatuation of the player who refused to leave off a winner. 
The victims who were previously ruined are only noticed because 
it was destined that they should have their revenge. The plunder 
of Germany, the anarchy of Spain, and the atrocious detention of 
—_— who had trusted to the hospitality of France, were 
evils not less deserving of compassion than the exile of Elba, or 
the imprisonment of St. Helena. Drawing his narrative exclu- 
sively from French sources, M. Thiers has probably never become 
acquainted with the misery and the bitter indignation which 
tormented Europe during the continuance of the Imperial power. 
The extravagances which he condemns are the only redeeming 
feature of a tyranny which might have otherwise become universal 
and permanent. The few intelligent Frenchmen who retain a 
regard for freedom are indebted to the wild and insatiable rash- 
ness of Napoleon for the thirty years of constitutional government 
which stand alone in the annals of France. If the conqueror 
could have been satisfied after Austerlitz, after Jena, or after 
Friedland, the eloquence, the statesmanlike ability, and the 
literary genius of the next generation would have been sup- 
pressed under a stern and pervading despotism. In the com- 
pulsory leisure of his later years, Napoleon amused himself 
with harmless fancies of the mildly paternal rule which he 
would have exercised in time of peace. He would have travelled 
through his dominions with his wife and son to inspect the con- 
dition of his — and to redress their grievances, if not with 
the sleepy good humour of Béranger’s King of Yvetot, yet, as he 
said himself, “like the Merovingians of old, in a car dione by 
oxen.” He would have summoned assemblies of his subjects, 
and allowed them freedom to es his measures, Even in 
his day-dreams it is evident that Napoleon tacitly assumed that, 
after a benevolent tolerance of conflicting opinions, his own will 
must have been supreme and final. There can be no doubt that 
in practice his restless activity would have encroached even more 
closely on the small residue of individual or corporate independence. 
Peace could not have diminished his antipathy to political dis- 
cussion in the press, or modified his contempt for orators and 
debaters, whom he always a as a pack of advocates. He 
might have favoured science, but he would never have tolerated 
a literature worthy of the name. Within his own dominions, 
perfect internal tranquillity prevailed during his reign, and yet the 
absolutism of his a 3 became more stringent as he felt himself 
safer on his throne. If he had ceased to spend half his time in 
the field, he would only have had more leisure to govern and to 
restrain. The liberation of France could only be accomplished by 
the catastrophe which his eulogist so earnestly deplores. 

As a literary composition, the History of the Consulate and the 
Empire is unsurpassed in sustained animation and in lucidity of 
style. Although the best French critics question the classical 
purity of M. Thiers’s language, ordinary readers cannot but feel 
grateful to an author who in twenty volumes nevey perplexes them 
with a complicated sentence, and seldom tires out their attention. 
It is perhaps impossible, in recording twenty years of battles, to be 
perfectly exempt from monotony ; and the deliberate adoption of 
national prejudices not unfrequently expresses itself in a somewhat 
ludicrous mannerism. A laborious critic might furnish a valuable 
comment on the work by counting up the number of occasions on 
which the verb culbuter, or knock head over heels, sents the re- 
lation of French troops to their various opponents. In the majority 
of battles, of combats, and of separate charges, the enemy is 
culbuté; and in the remaining instances, he might, could, or 
should have suffered the same inconvenience, if some officer had not 
mistaken some order, or if some other accident had not intervened. 
If water is near at hand, the phrase is varied by the figurative 
expression of “throwing into” the river or the sea, On a hundred 
occasions the historian, after stating the number of the French 
troops at any particular spot, asserts, almost in the same words, 
that they were fully sufficient to culbuter, or balayer, or jeter dans 
Ja mer the superior forces of the enemy. Foreigners, unwillingly 
learning their liability to be swept from the earth or pitched into 
the water, are additionally irritated by the use of the personal 
pronoun which identifies the author with his country, with its 


army, and with any brigade which chance to be engaged, 
M. Thiers himself, and i also means under 
Napoleon, and the grand army in general, its separate 
= “Though lovers of liberty, we do justice to the Emperor; 
we declared war against Austria or Russia; and we never failed 
on the first opportunity to knock their forces head-over-heels, 
The objectionable idiom is not unknown in other languages, but 
it is more tolerable when it is used as a colourless form, and not 
associated with obtrusive national boasting. Notwithstandi 
drawbacks of this kind, the gerd has almost every merit whi 

is compatible with habitual indifference to certain kinds of truth, 
M. Thiers is reported to have said that he wrote for Fren 

and that Englishmen, or other foreigners, were at liberty to 
their own story in turn. It might have been answered, that a 
one-sided narrative is not even partially true. A judge who 
summed up before hearing the witnesses for the defendant would 
be guilty of precisely the same injustice which an historian com- 
mits when he deliberately disregards hostile evidence. When 
M. Thiers asserts that the English army at Waterloo had been 
trained through twenty years of war, and that they were justly 
proud of their exploits in Spain, he misrepresents, with culpable 
fovity, the whole character of a battle which was mainly fought, 
on the English side, by militiamen and raw recruits. 

No part of Napoleon’s military career has been so fully discussed. 
as his short campaign of 1815. The utter destruction of the 
army on the fourth day from the commencement of operations 
must be attributed to some fatal error, either of judgment or 
execution. The only controversy is between the Emperor and his 
lieutenants, nor is it possible to acquit Napoleon without saa | 
Ney both of hesitation and of ruinous temerity, and Grouchy 
imbecile perversity. It is also a question whether the entire 

lan of campaign was not fundamentally erroneous, as the com- 
bined forces of Wellington and Blucher outnumbered the French 
by nearly 80,000 men. If the success of Ligny had been apes 
at Waterloo, the allies would have renewed the struggle behind 


the forest of Soignies, and even if a series of battles had ended in 


a complete French victory, the Russians and Austrians would, 
in the meantime, have advanced upon Paris from the eastern 
frontier without serious opposition. Having determined to assume 
the offensive in Belgium, Napoleon commenced the campai 
with consummate skill and energy. The most unfavourable critics 
admit that down to June 15 he is not to be charged with a 
single error or oversight. On the previous evening the whole 
army was concentrated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
enemy, While neither of the hostile generals was yet aware in 
what direction the storm was to burst. Early in the morning he 
broke up from his head quarters at Beaumont, and before night he 
was in front of the Prussian army at Ligny, close to the great 
road between Namur and Brussels. His left wing, consisting of 
more than 40,000 men, had moved to intercept at Quatre 
the communication which the allies might have established by 
the same road; and Ney, arriving in the course of the day from 
Paris, was sent to assume the command on the left, and to hold 
the English in check. It is at this point that the dispute com- 
mences which has been carried on with unremitting vehemence 
for forty-seven years. Colonel Charras, and the other military 
critics who throw the blame of the final defeat on the Emperor, 
maintain that his orders to Ney were indistinct, that he wi 
time on the 16th, on the 17th, and on the 18th, and that he was 
chiefly responsible for Grouchy’s absence from the fatal field of 
Waterloo. M. Thiers, as might have been expected, vindicates 
at every point the foresight, the vigour, and masterly skill 
of his hero; and he is consequently forced to prove that all 
the subordinate generals in turn were guilty of weakness, of 
disobedience, and of unseasonable rashness, Soult was, it 
not sufficiently versed in the duties of chief of the staif 
Reille, and other Peninsular officers, were timid in the presence of 
English troops; D’Erlon remained idle on the 16th, while battles 
were raging on his left and on his right; and “ Ney, the daring 
Nev, was at Quatre Bras deficient in daring.” Grouchy’s dulness 
and slackness were less inexcusable than his positive disobedience 
to a supposed order to keep between the Prussians and the main 
army of the French. Faults abounded everywhere, except on the 
part of the Emperor, and of the rank and file of the army. Many of 
the exploits attributed to different regiments at Waterloo are alto- 
gether fabulous; but it is not in the nature of a French historian 
- adinit — on the part of French soldiers, even when the 

eroism which was really displayed might satisfy the tibi- 
lity of their 4 for the 
time, in, spite of contradiction, the melodramatic reply which 
neither Cambronne nor the Guard made to the pane: § of sur- 
render. M. Victor Hugo prefers another and equally fictitious 
version of the story; and he has further devised an impassable 
ditch or hollow lane on the front of the English position, for the 
purpose of stopping the famous cavalry charge which was un- 
doubtedly checked at the summit of the hi 

There can be no doubt that Ney might have occupied Quatre 
Bras on the 15th, or early on the morning of the 16th. The 
Marshal himself always asserted that he had received no order to 
take the position, and that his attack in the middle of the day was 
an anticipation of the Emperor’s commands. M. Thiers replies 
that Napoleon had given the verbal order on the 15th, and that he 
repeated it on three or four occasions before the commencement of 
the actual combat. In support of his opinion he relies on a double 
demonstration which to himself at least is conclusive. Napoleon 


repeatedly asserted that he had given the order, and, according to 
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Se | = of Frenchmen the worship of Napoleon and his system. 
Sa e conventional ee against tyranny may be reduced to the | 
=e doctrine that the Imperial absolutism was too complete to be per- 
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an modified objection to —— his instructor is scarcely sincere. 
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M. Thiers, it is impossible that he should have failed to take so 
obvious a precaution. To ordinary students of history the revela- 
tions of St. Helena are evidence, not of facts, but of subsequent 
reflections, and it is too much to acquit even the greatest general 
of an error on the ground that he was incapable of committing it. 
Amid conflicting statements the question must remain undecided ; 
but Marshal Soult, who was present at the interview, authorized 
the son of Ney to state that the order had never been given. 
A question might perhaps be raised whether the position of Quatre 
Bras was, after all, worth the sanguinary conflict which it occa- 
sioned. If Ney had been at Quatre Bras during the 16th with 
30,000 or 40,000 English troops in his front, he would probably 
not have ventured to detach any part of his force to the aid of the 
Emperor at Ligny. On the other side, the Duke of Wellington 
succeeded in keeping the cross roads during the 16th, but his sue- 
cess was rendered useless by the retreat of the Prussians to the 
north of the high-road. the 17th he withdrew his troops, 
without any further conflict, to the field of battle which he had 
previously selected in the neighbourhood of Waterloo. 

Napoleon has been strongly censured for delaying his attack 
at Ligny till three in the afternoon, and at Waterloo till the 
middle of the day. M. Thiers argues that on the morning of the 
16th part of the French army was still on the other side of the 
Sambre, and that the Emperor waited in the hope of hearing Ney’s 

before he commenced the action. He appears not to be 
aware that the field at Ligny was within sight of Quatre Bras, so 
that the Duke of Wellington saw some of the Prussian movements. 
D’Erlon, alternately summoned by Ney, who was his immediate 
commander, and by the Emperor himself, spent the afternoon in 
useless marches and counter-marches, without advantage to either 
wing of the army. To civilians it would seem, from the history 
of war, that a certain average of probable blunders ought to enter 
into the calculations of every general. It is possible that, with 
the help of D’Krlon, Napoleon might have crushed the Prussian 
army = Si he defeated it at Ligny; but he had been trained to 
excessive confidence by victories such as those of Austerlitz and 
iedland, which were followed by the absolute submission of the 
enemy. The Prussians of 1815, under Blucher and Gneisenau, 
were not — to end the war with a single defeat; and Reille, 
who remem Vittoria, warned Ney to be cautious before the 
English at Quatre Bras, and vainly entreated Napoleon to 
manceuvre, instead of attacking directly, at Waterloo. As the 
Duke of Wellington said, “ It was a regular bruising-match. We 
pounded, and they pounded, and we pounded hardest.” 

Drouot, the gallant chief of the artillery of the Guard, after- 
wards blamed himself for advising the Emperor to wait on the 
18th for the sun to dry the ground after the thunderstorm of the 
night before. The battle might have begun at seven or eight in 
the morning, and Bulow only engaged the right wing of the French 
late in the afternoon. M. Thiers is of opinion that Napoleon was 
fully justified in his confidence that Grouchy would prevent the 
Prussians from taking part in the battle; but, even if no misap- 

hension had taken place, Blucher was strong enough to keep 
rouchy employed without withholding his entire army from the 
decisive struggle. The Prussians had 80,000 men to oppose 
to 35,000 under Grouchy, and Bulow was seep. fresh, as his 
division had not been present at Ligny. It is not necessary to 
admit the assumption of French writers, that if the battle had 
commenced in the early morning the English army would have 
been driven from its position, or that, at worst, it would have 
found any difficulty in executing a steady retreat. The field of 
Waterloo had attracted the attention of Marlborough at the 
beginning of the previous century, and it was carefully chosen in 
auticipation of a pitched battle by Wellington. Neither com- 
mander was likely to forget the necessity of a line of retreat, and 
the forest of Soignies was, in fact, traversed by several sufficient 
toads in the direction of Brussels. 

If the Peninsular army had not been in America, when M. 
Thiers describes its presence in Belgium, the Duke of Wellington 
would have had little cause to anticipate the possibility of retreat. 
His raw recruits fought as well as could reasonably be ex ’ 
and his few veteran troops, including Alten’s German ion, 
maintained their well-earned reputation. The Netherlanders and 
the Hanoverian cavalry took no effective part in the battle, and 
the roads to Brussels were covered with fugitives whom the old 
Peninsular soldiers would have ed with equal astonishment 
and contempt. It is not in M. Thiers’s nature to speak of an 
English commander with generosity, although he probably abstains 
from conscious injustice. Other French writers allow that the 
Duke of Wellington handled his troops during the battle with 
admirable skill, although they blame the excessive caution which 
induced him to keep 15,000 men idle and useless on his right at 
Hal. If the victory remained with the French, M. Thiers 
would perhaps have contented himself with the exposition of 
their irresistible — under their great commander. 
In accounting for their defeat, all the censure which can 


be spared from Grouchy is hea upon Ney. It was un- 
doubtedly an error to en the cavalry reserves before 
the infantry of the Guard were to sup their attack ; 


but here again, as at Quatre Bras, the Marshal and the Em- 
— disputed the responsibility of a movement which ended 

utter ruin. It seems on the whole probable, that while Napo- 
leon was far on the right, Ney brought his 10,000 cavalry into 
action an hour too soon. It would, indeed, have been better to 
employ them in covering a timely retreat, which might still have 
left an army to cover the app es to Paris, 


Among the many accounts of the battle, M. Thiers has 
the most readable, and, although he has M. de Lamartine and M. 
Victor Hugo to compete with, perhaps the most picturesque. He 
is too much in earnest to kill half a dozen horses under the Duke 
of Wellington, or to invest Highlanders with broadswords after 
the manner of Lamartine; nor has he dug a ditch for the Cuirassiers, 
who had sufficient obstacles to surmount in their actual charge. Un- 
fortunately, however, he has not studied English narratives, and 
on behalf of his country and of his idol he is an inveterate partisan. 
It is impossible to rely on the accuracy of his statements, and the 
consequent uncertainty diminishes the value of his assertions even 
when they are strictly true. His enthusiasm leads him to prove 
that in every instance Napoleon was faultless, and the demonstra- 
tion becomes suspicious when it is preceded by the assumption that 
Napoleon was incapable of a fault. It is true that the exemption 
from human frailties is confined to his conduct of military atfai 
for, after the commencement of his decline, the historian is 
liberal in his admission of political errors, which darken 
into moral delinquencies as they tend to the destruction of 
the Empire; but in the ethical code of M. Thiers the man 
is wholly subordinate to the soldier. In the tolerant tone 
of an iri mother, who admits that a spirited child is 
inclined to mischief, M. Thiers affects to blame Napoleon even for 
the disobedience of his generals, His ambition and his endless 
wars had, he justly says, both dissatisfied and spoiled them, nor 
were the extravagances of his policy to be redeemed even by the 
most extraordinary efforts of genius in the field. If it were possible 
to reverse the loving censure by vindicating the escape from Elba 
and censuring the conduct of the Belgian campaign, the historian 
would evidently be inconsolable. His account of the miserable 
squabbles of the different factions at Paris is necessarily less 
exciting than the story of Waterloo; but the record of Napoleon’s 
suflerings and reminiscences at St. Helena has all the interest and 
etme of a romance. The work ends with an elaborate comparison 

tween Napoleon and the greatest generals of ancient and modern 
times, with the significant exception of Marlborough. On some 
future occasion the conclusion of the voluminous and brilliant 
History of the Empire may require a further notice. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY.* 


POLITICAL pamphlet, extending to 500 pages, and offered 
for sale at the price of fifteen shillings is in itself a curiosity, 

at least in our day. The contents of the volume before us are not 
inferior in point of singularity to the strangeness of its external 
appearance; while an “atiectionate” dedication to Archdeacon 
Denison of an essay, which, at best, is no more than an effusion of 
partisan bitterness and personal rancour, adds something to the 
oddity of this rather peculiar production. So far as we can 
derive a like a plain meaning from the mystic sentences 
of the writer, his aim -o to be to elaborate into a con- 
siderable volume one of the sneers with which Mr. Disraeli 
amused the House of Commons at the expense of the “great 
Liberal party.” In thirteen chapters he maintains the positions — 
that the party calling itself Libera’ is in a state of disorganization ; 
that it contains within itself elements of disunion which prevent 
its acting together for any object except that of keeping Lord 
Palmerston in office; that Lord Palmerston is a ellie, and 
Lord Russell the most mane of politicians, with the exception 
of Mr. Bright, who is beyond all question, so far as his opportu- 
nities have extended, the most selfish and dishonest; 
honesty and high-toned political morality are centred in the Tory 
party and their “constitutional leader,” Mr. Disraeli. These 
positions are enforced by illustrations drawn from all the — 
that have formed = of Conservative sarcasms for the 
three years—the abandonment of Reform —the defeat of the 
Dissenters and the Ministry upon Church-rates—the variance 
between Lord Palmerston and many of his supporters on 
the subject of the ballot. To these not very — 
topics of Tory triumph he has added one in _ whi 
we must concede to him the merit of originality. He has 
discovered, if we understand him rightly, upon the authority of 
Lord Normanby, that the only true friends of Italian inde 
dence are Lord Malmesbury and Lord Derby; and that ford 
Palmerston and Lord Russell are the enemies of Liberal principles 
abroad as determinedly as all through their lives— especially in 
carrying the Reform Bill — they have been at home. 

It is not without some misgiving that we present this 
analysis of the somewhat mysterious utterances of this oracle. We 
are not sure that we gather rightly even the general purport 
of the manifesto. Separate portions of it are altogether 
lost in the haze of fine writing in which the author has 
enveloped his meaning. We have sometimes had occasion to 
introduce our readers to specimens of that peculiar species 
the ve: ight. thi writing, 
at The Present Position of Liberal Party is 
When we add to this, that in some of these sentences thus 
obscured by their own splendour, it is not always easy to ascer- 
tain the exact antecedent to which the leading word of the 
sentence is to be referred, it will readily be understood that many 
of them supply exercises for ingenuity, in the of riddles 
not very easy to be understood ; and if the author of Crispin Ken 


* The Present Position of the Liberal Party. By the Author of “ Miriam 
May,” and “Crispin Ken.” Saunders & Otley. 
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be really the exponent of the views or the style of the Conserva- 
tive leaders, he may supply abundant materials for an essay 
on The Present Position of the Tory Party in Relation to the 
English Language. 

t is purely in relation,to its merits as a composition that 
we purpose to deal with this book. We decline to discuss 
with him the exciting and novel political questions upon 
which he writes so fiercely. We leave the Reform Bill of 
Lord Derby to his eulogy, and the Italian policy of Lord 
Russell to his censure, and only venture to suggest to him 
that even questions like these might be discusssed in sentences 
which, if they lost in magnificence, would gain in clearness 
by being written in English, and not in an unknown tongue. 
In a second edition we would even hint that the opening pas- 
sage might be rewritten. At present this pretentious manifesto of 
Tory policy commences with the following sentences. We pre- 
sume they have some very profound meaning, but to our dull 
comprehension they seem, we confess, 

A splendid ao u the whole, 
Of what the learned rigmarole : — 

The decline of England would be a contribution to the decay of the world. 
Satire, as she settled down, might yield but a speck to the space she once grew 
great in. But the retort would come from the memories of her worthies, 
jegacies to every land; and her greatness, if it had been denied her by 
geography, would have been at least confessed from her names. It were 
even easier, if England knows herself, to stay at half-tide the Atlantic’s flow 
than bring her to the level at which other lands have stopped. ‘The satire 
upon her size would bear a terrible recoil when history spoke, and jealousy 
itself could hardly look upon the wreck and feel avenged. To pale! to cease! 
and yet not touch mediocrity! To cease! and yet not fall to where its 
neighbours stood and thought some summit had been reached to stand! 
England wi out! The satire might too likely be a want so common as 
the want of light, as those she left beneath her struggled in the shadows of 
her “see, and groping, found the fire so long above them had gone 
out.—Pp. 1-2. 

We have transcribed verbatim et literatim the exordium of 
the author. After much and deep reflection we have come to 
the conclusion that there is under all this verbiage a confused 
meaning in the writer’s mind, that England, although a small 
portion of the earth, has played a grand part in its history ; that 
the decline of England would be a loss to humanity; but that 
England might fall considerably from her present position, and yet 
still be as good as some of her neighbours, who think very well of 
themselves. Such we take to be the meaning of “to cease, and yet 
not fall to where its neighbours stood, and thought some summit 
had been reached to stand.” But we confess we have come to this 
general conclusion rather from a vague and indistinct impression 
which the entire sounds produce, than from any deduction from 
any particular sentence or word. Even in the last sentence which 
we have paraphrased, and of which we think we have discovered 
the meaning, we are not a little puzzled when we see that 
the sentence stands between the two ominous announcements 
— ‘England cease! ” and “England wiped out!” both these 
being supposed to be synonymous with the statement that 
she was not to “fall to where her neighbours stood, and 
thought some summit had been reached to stand.” It is 

very puzzling. It means, perhaps, that England might “cease ’ 
ut what is that?), or might be “wiped out,” and yet not 
‘all as low as France, for instance, who thinks she stands 
“on a summit.” But what would England be when she had 
“ceased” to be, or after she had been “wiped out?” Yet, positively, 
if the aor does not mean what we have said, it has no mean- 
ing at all. 
is beautiful exordium is exquisitely full of puzzles. Who is 
the “she” that is “settling down” in the second line? Is it 
England or Satire? England, we observe, a few lines afterwards 
is called “it.” Who or what is the satire that might yield but 
a speck to the space she once grew great in? Here, again, we 
confess to a dim apprehension of some vision in the writer’s mind 
of England “settling down” and satire “standing,” or, perhaps we 
should say, swimming by and telling her that the space in which 
she had grown great was but a speck. We do not exactly see the 
point of this very refined “satire ;” but we become more hopelessly 
confused as “ history speaks,” and “the satire on her (that must 
be England’s) size bears a terrible recoil.” The author, we presume, 
does not intend to enlighten us when he explains (?) — that 
the satire means a want—‘“a want so common as the want of 
light.” We ask ourselves in vain how satire “bears a recoil,” 
how “a satire upon England’s size ””—at best a stupid one, con- 
veyed, we presume, in the words “ Little Britain” —can be “a 
want socommon as the want of light ;” and we must only “ grope,” 
like England’s struggling neighbours, and complain, with them, 
that the fire has gone out, and that the author of Crispin Ken 
and Miriam May has left his readers hopelessly in the dark. 

If the reader takes delight in intellectual exercises of the 
nature supplied by these sentences, he will find some amuse- 
ment in the five hundred pages of which they constitute the 
exordium. We cannot say that every page is equally rich 
in grandeur — the author has obviously put forth all his powers 
in the exordium. Yet we think we may refer those who have 
not time to search out these treasures for themselves, to some 
few passages which are not unworthy even of the opening. Here 
is one but fifteen pages distant from the sentences we have 
quoted :— 

It never seems to have been considered at all in proportion to its signal 
significance, that whilst there is, in directions that it would be unnecessary to 
indicate, 2 sanctioned existence for this political debauchery, we are aggra- 
vating to a disastrous degree the political morality of public life.—P. 15. 


A “ sanctioned existence,” probably, is the phrase in fine writing 
for a “ sanction,” although we think it is ve like nonsense ; but 
what is the meaning of “ aggravating to a disastrous degree the 
political morality of public life” ? Thies the author fear that our 

ublic men will become too moral, as his words seem literally to 
import? Or does he use the word aggravate in a sense in which 
we understand it is sometimes used—generally, however, when it 
is pronounced “aggrawate;” and is his apprehension that 
the “sanctioned existence” for this political debauchery ma 
become as “ wating ” to the feelings of our political moral- 
ists as those of “the Shepherd” were to those of the elder Mr. 
"Date tek lly perpl In the following 

t us take another almost equally exing. e followi 

sentence, “ they,” we Saliva, teense Liberal party, although, 
re ae long sentence that precedes, it is not very easy to be sure 
of this : — 

They are reduced to the belief—zwhen they see suspicion, shut them in — that 
by some arrangement with the sextons of communist and covenient jour- 
nalism, a history may yet be supplied that will, when wanted most, inter the 
past that they disfigured—P. 25. 

Covenient is probably a misprint for convenient, but the cor- 
rection hardly mends the sentence. We confess that our eagacity, 
in expounding this riddle, is at fault. Davus sum non C:dipus. 
Who are the sextons (!) of communist and convenient journalism ? 
We presume that in the word sexton there is a playful allusion to 
the supposed interment of the past, but where is the convenient 
and communist journalism by which a history is to be supplied 
that will bury the past? Can it be that the author of Crispin 
Ken believes that there are a number of communist journals in 
London whose editors have been bribed by the “ Liberal party ” 
to write a history of England from which the past is to be 
excluded ; and that he designates this terrible conspiracy under 
the fi of an arrangement with the sextons of communist 
journalism? That the author expects the appearance of some 

istory that will fulfil these appalling predictions, would seem 
really to be the case from the sentences that follow :— 


Nor can it be said that the present age has not been well prepared to see a 
history that need not stop there (that is, with the interment of the past). 
The history that will reach the most editions is the history that, if it can 
only deny to little purpose what the evidence of years may have established, 
can set up its longest appeals in the shortest of sentences. And if it is not 
believed, it cannot be complained that it will not sell. That the necessities 
of Liberalism will complete the series, it may at least be expected. Jt is as 
much the need of the Whigs as it is the hope of the booksellers.—P. 25. 


“Tt” was seldom before, we venture to say, so hardly used within 
eight lines. 
ven this prophecy of a history, written in short sentences b 

sextons, is tes. by another in which we are gravel a 
that the triumph of the Liberal party would be followed by a state 
of things in which there would be “No OLIGARCHICAL SECRE- 
TroNns!!” a state to be produced by the process of the peer and 
the pauper dining together on mutton cutlets. We must let the 
author make this singular announcement in his own words : — 


If the great Liberal party could have its own way, and then could tell its 
own story, so much has been already signified as that there would be no such 
thing as oligarchical secretions. There would be the signs of equality every- 
where where least expected. There would be cottages where just now there 
are castle keeps. A peer would entertain an emancipated pauper to a cutlet 
aif day, and then the peer would be asked back by the emancipate! pauper. 
—P. 27. 


We fear we must leave this in the same hopeless ob- 
scurity as its predecessor. If the peer every day entertained the 
power “to” a cutlet, we do not exactly see what opportunity would 

left for the pauper in return “ to ask back” the peer. Possibly, 
if the pauper dines with the peer, the peer may be satisfied with 
an invitation to breakfast or supper with the pauper. But the 
deeper mystery remains, how is ~ this to put an end to “ oligar- 
chical secretions?” What are “oligarchical secretions?” It is a 
mystery too profound, for us to appréach. 

After these great riddles it is scarcely worth while to attend to 
some of the lesser puzzles which are scattered in perplexing pro- 
fusion over the pages of the book, or we might ask what can be 
the meaning of the sentence in which we are assured that “the 
Reform Bill of 1860 was protested against chiefly because it carried 
with ié the baptism of reform, and so proclaimed a lie.” (P. 274) 
What on earth or in the water is “the baptism of reform,” an 
how was it carried with the Reform Bill of 1860, and how b 
carrying it did that Reform Bill proclaim a lie? To what splendi 
imagination are we to attribute the following description of the 
statesmen who were distinguished as the Peelites ? 

They had come in that in high places there might be no more railing for 
railing, and when the country sent them back it was not easy to tell which 
were their sarcasms and which were their prayers.—P. 375. 

Upon what occasion the sarcasms of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Card- 
well, or the Duke of Newcastle were confounded with their 
prayers, we are really curious to be informed. The meaning of 
pe se passage is to us among the many mysteries of this 


There is something very amusing in the complacent and preten- 
tious “eloquence” of this book. The author evidently believes 
himself a master of style. We would hazard the conjecture 
that he has taken as his models Grattan and Macaulay, and has 
attempted a “composite order” by endeavouring to graft on the 
antithesis of the one the elaborate and florid ornateness of the 
other. How he has succeeded, our readers must judge for them- 


selyes from the specimens we have supplied. It is, perhaps, right 
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to say that the entire book is not quite such superfine writing. 
It is pv disparagement to the author to say that between these 
eg there occur many in which he degenerates into common 
glish, if not into common sense. No human genius could 
maintain such sublimity of nonsense tor pages; and no one not 
utterly destitute of intellect could elaborate antithesis through 
that number of pages without, sometime or other, being smart. 
Nevertheless, we are sure that the passages we have, upon a very 
cursory perusal, selected, are among those by which the writer 
would choose to be judged. There are those who are always most 
eloquent when they are most absurd, and an author does not 
always discern as clearly as his readers when he is on the wrong 
side of the line which separates the ridiculous from the sublime. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS COMMENTATORS.* 


it is greatly to be regretted that many persons, intolerable alike 
to “gods, men, and columns,” should have taken in hand, 
now or in time past, to edit Shakspeare ; but, perhaps, it is even 
more to be lamented that the late William Sidney Walker did 
not perform that office for a poet whose language he understood 
so well. In Walker were combined the qualities which an editor 
of one of the dii majores of literature must possess, if he is to 
instruct the reader, and to do justice to the author. For 
Shakspeare he would apparently have been such an editor as 
Mr. Spedding has sane proved himself to be of Shakspeare’s 
greatest contemporary. If we look over the piles of notes, prefaces, 
and illustrations heaped on Shakspeare since- Rowe, in 1709, 
led off the procession, we shall find that, without exception, 
each one of the annotators has been deficient in some essential 

uality for the task. Pope was by no means one of the worst of 
the series, yet how radically unfit he was for appreciating 
Shakspeare is shown by his remark, as reported by Spence, that 
Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane Shore, did ill in taking Shakspeare 
for his model, when he might have learned his cue better 
from Lord Buckhurst’s Ferrer and Porrer! As a commentator, 
Theobald was as superior to Pope as the worst lines of Pope are 
superior to the best lines of Theobald. But Theobald’s merits 
went not beyond his diligence in collating the early copies, his 
loyalty to the poet, and his sound good sense. As to the higher 
gifts of Shakspeare in the conduct of the scene or the treatment of 
incident and passion, Theobald was as obtuse as Sir Thomas 
Hanmer or Isaac Reed. If black-letter-lore alone would set up a 
commentator in business, Farmer, who opened that vein, is entitled 
to the name of a good one; but if any qualities beyond the know- 
ledge of such writing as was never read be required, then Farmer's 

roper place is among the heroes of a Dunciad. Steevens and 
Malone, again, had each sterling merits. They were well read, they 
were diligent in business, and they doubtless felt the admiration 
for their author which they so often expressed. But the standard 
by which Steevens measured the verses of Shakspeare was one 
graduated on conceptions derived from the metrical laws of Dryden 
and Pope, and his notions of the genius of the romantic drama 
were founded on the pseudo-Aristotelism of French critics. 
Malone, on the other hand, in the region of facts was at home; no 
labour was too great, no labyrinth too tedious for his patience; 
but in the region of ideas he was as inert and helpless as Theo- 
bald himself. We will not bring down our comparison further, 
as we have no wish to exalt Walker at the expense of living 
editors. We will begin by enumerating the editorial vices from 
which he was exempt. He was no bigoted admirer of either folio 
or quarto texts; neither was he a rash innovator. He had formed 
no theory of metre or syntax to which the verse or the words of 
the poet, by coaxing or by forcing, must bend. He did not hunt, 
with so many German scholiasts, after meanings never meant, or 
after philosophy at which Shakspeare would have been dismayed. 
Neither did he, with no few of the English scholiasts, make 
Shakspeare’s text a peg for the display of his curious learning, or, 
yet worse, a “stalking horse under the presentation of which” he, 
gratified his piques or his vanity. In the pages of the Variorum 
Shakspeare we tind ourselves in an atmosphere of contradiction, 
and in a land of war. The hand of Steevens is against every man 
—sometimes even against himself — diruit, edificat. Warburton is 
cited by him to show that a bishop may be a fool; and Capel is 
never mentioned by either Steevens or Malone without such faint 
praise as damns, or such censure as is designed to crush its 
object. Later and living critics are by no means tolerant of one 
another 

Each burns alike, who can or cannot write, 
Or with a rival’s or a eunuch’s spite. 

In these “ brawls and brabbles,” which add as much to our know- 
ledge of Shakspeare as they would to our knowledge of Newton’s 
Principia, Sidney Walker takes no part. He is content to suggest 
or correct; the poison of asps is not under his lips; he neither 

lumes himself on lucky emendations, nor speaks evil of his less 
earned or fortunate fellow-labourers. His virtues as a critic were 
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not less conspicuous than his freedom from such vices. To 
the revision of the text of Shakspeare and the elder dramatists he 
brought the learning, the acumen, and the composure of Porson. 
His Greek scholarship fitted him to be also a sound critic in his 
native language. The skill which is needed for detecting and de- 
cyphering the errors of a manuscript is often available in discerning 
the blunders = om of the seventeenth century. In those days 
there were no readers for the press, and unless an author looked to 
his own ege his text was liable to two misfortunes—the compo- 
sitor might misread the copy, or might print unfaithfully what he 
had re. — Then, as now, with the exception of a few 
such essays on English Grammar as that by Ben Jonson, the 
language, as regards acknowledged rules, was in a fluctuating con- 
dition; the jus et norma loquendit were left very much to the taste 
or discretion of the writers of it. What may have been the 
received standard of English “ = and undefiled” in Shakspeare’s 
time must accordingly be established or inferred by diligent colla- 
tion and wide comparison of books of the period; nor will these 
processes be attended with success if we mete the text of Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries by the measure of the Restoration 
or later eras. Walker evidently had studied, not merely the text, 
but also the “ errata and corrigenda” appended to Sostes printed 
before 1640; and from the consideration of current errors in the 
type, and of prevailing forms in the language, he has often been 
enabled to fix the true reading of a passage that had baffled con- 
jecture, or had been made worse by correction. His critical in- 
sight, however, did not stop with the mechanical part of his 
business. He had the feelings and no small portion of the 
eloquence of a true poet; and this faculty has in many in- 
stances helped him to solve a doubt which diligence and 
accuracy alone would have left incurable. He ssed and 
he fulfilled all the conditions of a verbal and _ intellectual 
editor. To the labour of Malone he added the poetic vision of such 
critics as Coleridge; but he as far surpassed Coleridge in conjec- 
tural skill as he did Malone in apprehension of an author's inner 
meaning. Walker’s Notes on the Plays and Poems of Shakspeare 
have been occasionally incorporated in recent editions of them ; 
but it is much to be desired that they should be generally, if not 
universally, adopted into every future impression of the authors 
whom he “examined.” For in him met — and, judging from both 
past and present experience, they will not soon meet again in the 
same person —the functions that rendered so illustrious in other 
branches of criticism Godfrey Hermann and Kar! Ottfried Miiller. 
To an unusual acquaintance with the English language as 
it existed two centuries and a half ago he added general 
familiarity with the writers who, whether in prose or verse, 
imparted to our speech its most vigorous if not its most correct and 
polished forms, He was no half critic — the letter and the spirit of 
our old writers were equally within his p. The infelicities of 
his life and physical nature explain and excuse the fragmentary 
character of his literary labours; but they do not prevent our dis- 
cerning even in these disjecta membra—the solace of painful 
hours, the amusements of a lonely student — how much we have 
lost in not having a complete edition of Shakspeare by William 
Sidney Walker. We place together for our immediate purpose the 
reprint of Shakspeare’s collected works, as put forth in 1623, 
and his Critical Examination of the Text oF Shak:speare. Our 
readers may thus be enabled to see the original form of the 
Plays, and one of the best samples of comment on them. In 
the original printed text are contained the title-deeds of our Shak- 
spearian property. So, it might be supposed, he bequeathed to 
posterity the works that, by universal consent, place his name first 
on the roll of dramatic poets. In this form, after he had retired 
from active life and regained at his native Stratford even more than 
the position which his father’s imprudence had forfeited, he finally 
fixed the numerous offspring of his mind, after purifying them of 
the defects and blemishes that had crept in through carelessness 
or interpolation. But, unfortunately, this is an imaginary picture 
only. Whether from indifference to his dramatic writings, or from 
pe off to the morrow the irksome task of revision, can never 

known; but the fact is, Shakspeare left his plays, in t 
measure, to the tender mercies of the actors, and appears to have 
been only solicitous for the fair fame of his poems. That the text 
of the quartos and folios could not have been, in innumerable 
instances, the text of the author’s manuscripts, was obvious from 
the first; and the attempts to regain the true arche have led 
to as mingled an exhibition of skill and blundering, of seasonable 
and unseasonable learning, as has ever presented itself in all 
critical literature. 

Few and doubtful as are the facts of Shakspeare’s life, there are 
features of his character, as depicted in his writings, on which we 
may rely securely. From these we are warranted in pronouncing 
him among the most healthy-minded of men. His faculties were 
as well harmonized as those of Sophocles or Goéthe. His imagi- 
nation is not more potent or palpable than his good sense his 
wit, inexhaustible as it was, did not surpass his wisdom. When, 
therefore, we find—account being duly taken of the state of 
English language and thought in his time, and their diversity 
from our own — his writings obscure or unequal to the occasi 
are we not warranted in believing that we read what he did not 
write, and that for such blemishes we have often to thank the 
corruption of the players or the carelessness of the printers? For 
the latter, the condition of the text in the early editions affords 
abundant proof; and the former is rendered highly probable by 
the unscrupulous dealings in every age of the servants of the 
scene wit’ an author’s words, 
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It is vain to speculate upon Shakspeare’s apparent neglect of 
his plays, and he evident care for from the 
first, were as carefully “put forth” as any books of the time—as 
Ben Jonson's first folio, for example, or the poetical works of 
Drayton and Sir John Davies. Jonson, we know, was his own 
corrector; and that Shakspeare did the like office for his Venus 
and Adonis, and his Tarquin and Lucrece, the general correctness 
of their text leaves little reason to doubt. But his dramatic works 
betray no similar parental vigilance. We can hardly conceive 
him unconscious of their value; but he may perhaps have thought 
that in the fairly-written copies he sent to the theatre he had 
taken sufficient precaution for their being faithfully printed. To 
the “fine Roman hand” in which he transcribed his plays we 
have Heminge and Condell’s testimony, and we may give it the 
more credence from its telling against themselves. 


The public has much reason to be grateful to Mr. Lionel Booth 
for placing within its reach, for two pounds, a volume which in 
the original, and in a condition more or less of defacement and 
repair, would be considered cheap at a hundred; and this in form 
and condition more pleasing to the eye —a “cheerful semblance ” 
of its prototype —and much more convenient for use. Nor have 
we less cause to greet with pleasure the thin 4to. of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets reproduced in “facsimile by photo-zincography,” and “ put 
forth” by Mr. Lovell Reeve. Charles Lamb in his Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading, says that some books — Thomson's 
Seasons, Tom Jones, and the Vicar of Wakefield, are his examples 
—‘“look best a little torn and dog’s-eared.” In such condition 
“they speak of the thousand thumbs that have turned over 
their pages with delight.” Pleasant it is also to have before 
us a facsimile or a faithful copy of Shakspeare’s plays and 
—_ as they were handled 

n Jonson. These reprints bring with them reminiscences of 
cag alleys, and trim gardens, of windows deep-embayed, 
ooking out — smooth-bowling greens, of the “state and 
ancientry ” of Eliza’s and James’s days. Without much stress of 
fancy these volumes ¢ us back to times in which literature was 
the privilege of the few— when there was no “ people’s library,” 
little to divert the scholar’s eyes from his tall folios and stately 
5 hardly any science to divide with it his allegiance to poetry. 

e may picture to ourselves, with one of these handy quartos 
before us, a statesman or courtier w with suing for royal 
favour, or writhing under some late rebuff from his capricious 


yy Southampton, Raleigh and | 


| 
| 
| 


Gloriana, musing whether it were not better to withdraw at — 


once to his moated grange and quiet woods in Devonshire, and 
forego the chase of what was so hard to win, and, when won, was 
so unsatisfactory, and so hard to hold. The prototype folio, lying 
with Hooker and Jewell on the window-seat, divided with their 

e and serious thoughts the leisure hours of the careworn 
Minister of State, or the soldier just returned from the Low- 
Country wars. Beside Shakspeare lay, in meet companionship, the 
Faéry Queen, the mirror of yet lingering chivalry, the mould on 
which the Sidneys and Oxfords fashioned themselves in the tilt- 
yard and palace-chamber. Such reading, in contrast with the 


fiction of the present hour, seems to be steeped in an atmosphere | 


of quietude, a sort of Platonic dream-land, as if the “sole voca- 
tion” of readers had been endless meditation. These volumes, 
too, will take us in fancy to the “well-trod stage,” to the Globe 
and Bankside theatres, where Hamlet is to be played by Richard 
Burbage for the first time, or where, the present pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the stage impossible and undreamt of, the spectators 
are adjured to see with the mind’s eye alone Prospero in his 
island or Henry at Agincourt. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets have, in their proportion, afforded nearly as 
much ground for — as the text of his plays. Steevens threw 
a stream of light on his fitness to be a commentator by his asser- 
tion that not even an Act of Parliament could compel them to be 


tread. The poet’s contemporaries thought differently; and in the | 
present century readers have been found who have thought with | 
them without bidding or pressure from Parliament. These, in their | 


‘Way, ma poems have been imagined to contain much covert 
autobiography, and have been severely tortured to make them yield 
up their secrets. Of all questioners of the Sonnets Mr. Armytage 
Brown was the most persevering, and perhaps, the most success- 


ful. But it is obvious that before we can arrive-at or admit any | 


historical probability, we must submit to a postulate of unusual 


. 


breadth and of doubtful character. There is much virtue in the | ‘ t 
| the reader can scarcely fail to reflect on the small residuum 


indispensable if. If Shakspeare, like Rousseau, meant to take the 


public into his confidence, then these poems, in all likelihood, are | 


the medium of his communication. But if he did not intend to 


bare his bosom to the world, then the Brunonian and every other | 


theory rests on supposition. We believe that we must be content 
with the following mode of accounting for these compositions. It 
‘was by one of England’s hopes prematurely snatched away 
— the late Arthur Henry Hallam — himself a poet, and who, had 


che been spared to develope his rare powers of judgment, would | 


have been a critic of the very highest order. He is writing of the 
influence of Italian literature upon the English poets of the 
era :— 


It would have been strange if, inthe most universal mind that ever existed, 
there had been no express recognition of that mode of sentiment which had 
first asserted the character, and designated the direction of modern literature. 
‘I cannot help considering the Sonnets of Shakspeare as a sort of homage to 
the genius of Christian Europe, necessarily exacted, although voluntarily 
the sceptre of his endless 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISH SISTER OF MERCY.* 


S' JME two months ago, this little work was reviewed by a con- 
temporary with the respect which its author's labours amongst 
our poor at home and our soldiers abroad would seem to demand. 
The following week the same paper inserted a notice that it had been 
assured on good authority that many of the statements made by 
Miss Goodman were not true, especially certain statements con- 
nected with the stricter order of the Sacred Heart under Miss 
Sellon’s rule. Of this, as far as we can judge, she does not profess 
to speak from personal er aa as she belonged to the outer 
or nursing Sisterhood, until the simplicity of its first institution 
was changed to severe conventual rule. The author of the denial 
does not descend to particulars, and requests that his name may 
not be published ; and we are therefore left to decide for ourselves 
what his contradiction is worth. Miss Goodman, in reply to the 
charge, offers to substantiate her statements, if the writer will give 
his name. In the meanwhile, it must be owned that her sad 
history of a Sister’s neglected sickness and untended death-bed 
wants distinctness in the telling. It is given on hearsay, “as the 
subject of many whispered stolen conversations and much secret 
ccatbbling throughout the household.” To the general reader, to 
whom probably, as to ourselves, Miss Goodman is an absolute 
stranger, the question of the truth or falsehood of her statements 
is not so all-essential to the merits of the question as at first 
sight it might seem to be. In either case, the decision we 
come to on the merits of Miss Sellon’s ascetic institutions must 
be unfavourable. If we take Miss Goodman’s report as it stands— 
and for our parts we give it credit for substantial accuracy — there 
can be no doubt about it; but if she has misrepresented facts, 
either deliberately or by publishing without due investigation vague 
and exaggerated rumours, the evidence — the moral working 
of the system is even more conclusive. Here is a woman who for 
six years devoted herself to good works under Miss Sellon’s direc- 
tion—who shrank from no service, however hard and repugnant— 
who spent one winter nursing the sick of cholera in Devonport, 
and the next in the hospitals of Scutari—who was one of the first 
at these several scenes of horror, and the last to leave them— who 
conformed to rules of passive obedience, maceration, renunciation 
of friends, and even of name—who endured cold, hunger, loneliness, 
silence, at the bidding of Miss Sellon, as tending, in her superior’s 
opinion, to a life of perfection—and what is the end? That she is 
either culpably inaccurate in a charge involving her superior’s credit, 
or intentionally false. Is this perfection? Is it not a fall far below 
the moral standard she would have maintained had she kept her 
conscience and her judgment in her own keeping, and remembered 
in time that, as far as reason and even ecclesiastical authority went, 
it was as fair that Miss Goodman should direct the actions and 
dictate to the soul of Miss Sellon, as that Miss Sellon should 
control those of MissGoodman? We see no escape from the horns 
of this dilemma. If this good lady is, after all, sunk below the 
average of accuracy and truthfulness, the system is at fault which 
has dimmed intelligence, destroyed self-respect, and obscured 
the clear perception of right and wrong. We say system as op- 

to the first generous Christian impulse which led both 
these ladies to dedicate themselves to the service of the helpless, 
sick, neglected poor, at so great a sacrifice. 

It is probably only since her resumption of self-authority, and 
manumission from what she now regards as a delusion, that Miss 
Goodman sees the system, and its results upon the character, 
as she now sees them. She writes of the Sisterhood under the 
pressure of a strong reaction—a state of mind, no doubt, to be 
taken into account by the reader. Thus, when telling of her 
summons to the seat of war, she says :— 

I had previously heard but little of the war; for in a world such as ours 
was there are few opportunities of gathering information respeeting trans- 
actions not intimately connected with it. Not that this is felt to be a great 
deprivation ; a nun always considers that she is perfectly well acquainted 
with everything worth knowing, and is only sorry for those who know more 
than herself upon any subject, religious or secular. She starts with the 


idea that it is a virtue to narrow her mind and sympathies, and it would 


appear by the result that the task is not difficult of accomplishment. 


However, this part of the book is only an introduction to its main 
subject, though certainly it is that part which leaves the strongest 
impression, and which accounts, perhaps, for its having been written 
at all. As being a record of extraordinary scenes on which the 
thoughts of the nation were set, it cannot but be cating E yet 

ft on 


the mind by such an ample experience of strange and picturesque 
suffering. Probably, the long succession of dismal, heartrending, 
and too often hopeless misery, is like a dream to look back upon, 
and where the hands and thoughts are engrossed by the imperative 
business of the hour the impressions of memory are often pro- 
portionately vague and indistinct. A nurse’s point of view 
is not friendly to authorship. The dreary change of objects 
on which to bestow isely the same cares cannot allow 
the mind leisure for such reflection as is necessary for reproduction 
of a scene; and thus those things take strongest hold on the 
fancy which are at variance with the monotony of suffering, and 
offer the mind the relief of contrast. 

We can perceive that the Sister is left with a deep impression of 
our soldiers’ powers of endurance, and an opinion that no amount 
of voluntary self-inflicted austerities are such a preparation for 
unforeseen suffering and sudden calls on self-sacrifice as a simpler 
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form of resignation, and the natural impulses of generosity. We 
should say that discipline, in both cases, tells to a certain extent, and 
no farther. Both nuns and soldiers have one ground in common. 
As — who have resigned the charge of themselves into other 
hands, they stand in a better position for particular acts of mag- 
nanimity than others who have habitually to exercise their own 
judgment, to weigh the legitimate claims of self-love, and to 
decide for themselves on every event as it arises. They are 
trained to hesitate where others are strong in the impetus of self- 
renunciation ; but it is a strength that, as it were, runs in ves. 
Not that this is much to say, perhaps, against any form of human 
virtue. The nun who gives herself to a life of mortification, while 
tender to the poor and the sick, will fail in sympathy for her com- 
panions, and will betray selfishness in the selection of a pallet on 
a damp hospital floor, when she finds herself called to exercise the 

ractised power of choice. The soldier who, in the spirit of Sir 
Philip Sydney, shares the precious cup of water with an enemy, 
and, nobly unconscious of the generosity, resigns the most neces- 
sary succours to a comrade, will agree with his friend as to the 
crowning demerit of Scutari, that there a man cannot get drunk 
under eighteen-pence. We suspect that, saint or soldier, whoever 
voluntarily renounces self-guidance loses a power which, sooner 
or later, will make its loss felt. The arts of living and dying 
seem in a manner dissociated by these latter professors. i 
Goodman, however, was mainly concerned with the dying, and 
can answer for content and resignation under circumstances which 
made these virtues heroic :— 

Wretched as was the state of the hospitals, the new arrivals from the seat 
of war felt them to be a haven of rest. One soldier uttered the sentiments of 
many of his fellows when he said with delight on reaching his pallet, “ Here 
we can lie down out of the mud and snow and die quietly.” The greater 
number were too much reduced to crave for food, yet they spoke cheerily to 
us; and on Jeaving them at night, it was difficult to realize that in the morn- 
ing we must look in vain for many of their faces. 

They were reverential in their gratitude to their nurses; and 
she confirms what others from the seat of war have stated 
before—a fact which in itself gives so great a value to these ladies’ 
services—that through the long period of her attendance on these 
men, “she never heard a profane expression ;”’ so that, a 
long been utterly unused to the sound of bad language, it shocked 
her the more on her return to England. She testifies also to their 
cheerful obedience and submission to hospital rule. Her instance 
is too characteristic of official management :— 

One invalid could find in his bed no position which gave him ease; 
and having an afternoon to spare I spent it with him devising little plans to 
alleviate his restlessness. From a spare bed we removed the blankets, 
placing them at his back. We had just finished, and were congratulating 
ourselves on the happy expedients which had occurred to our minds, the 
ea declaring that he had not known such comfort for months, when the 

ital sergeant, making his rounds, pronounced the ward not neat, and 
said things must resume their places. As I took down our handiwork my 
countenance must have shown vexation, for the sick man remarked, cheer- 
fully, “the first duty of a soldier is obedience.” 

One observation belongs, we believe, to the natural history 
of dying. The last words of the men were most often of their 
mothers, even when they had wife and children. She thinks this 
may probably have arisen from the dress and apparent motherly 
age of the nurses and Sisters ; but we rather suppose it the force of 
early association which, in supreme moments of physical weakness, 
so uniformly asserts itself. On the same ground it is that the 
thought of the grave —of lying with kindred —so pressed upon 
them, especially the country born :— 

I reinember the exact words of one patient: — “Two of my sisters are 
buried in the churchyard of M——, by the side of the path which leads up 
to the belfry-door, and mother always goes into church that way.” 

These little traits of feeling and poetry were drawn out by a 
woman’s presence, and no doubt gave an unspeakable relief to the 
speaker. Among the men themselves, the great point was to “kee 

heart,” and on no account whatever to give way—a lesson whi 

e youngest drummer was not slow to learn. She remarks, too, 
on the delight with which tales of courage and heroism were 
told, however preposterously beyond truth or possibility; but 
no one dared to boast on his own behalf. The narrators 
y a of themselves as eye-witnesses of others’ feats, not as per- 

‘ormers. The audience were not inclined to listen to a man who 
bragged of himself, though he might romance as he pleased 
about the deeds of the British army. Nor did she ever hear cruelty 
spoken of without reprobation, while » ¥* of generous merc 
was seen to carry all hearts with it. fact, Miss Goodman's 
feeling is all with the soldiers, against chaplains, orderlies, officials, 
and doctors. To these she does justice on the score of feeling, but 
she lets us know that, after seeing how absolutely doctors differ in 
their method of treating the same disease, her faith in pharmacy is 
brought to the lowest point. 

A strain of cheerfulness, very creditable to the writer, is main- 
tained in this narrative. She is clearly not of the whini 
class of good ladies. Her tone is anything but paca a 
and little is said merely because it would be expected of her. We 
see a mind ready to grasp at any break in the tedium of horrors. A 
flower, a kitten, a ludicrous accident or contretemps—all are recorded 
as though the relaxation they brought to the overtasked powers 
had been eagerly, though perhaps unconsciously, weleomed. 
Scenes of physical suffering do not make people sentimental. The 
way to support a certain class of privations is to make a joke of 
them ; and thus, we suspect, those who can act in them with any 
success become resolutely practical under the harsh training. In 
this way, if in no other, these ladies would be rendered utterly 


unfit for the strict conventual rule preparing for them on their 
return to Devonport. She has a story to the same effect :— 

We observed pass away the time 
in tending a pet lamb, which he led about by a scarlet string ; and in the early 
morning he could be observed gathering the roseleaves with the dew yet 
upon them as a breakfast for the gentle creature. We were quite concerned 
one morning at perceiving the priest about to take his walk unaccompanied 
by his favourite, and passed in across the hall to inquire for it; to our 
great grief he informed us that the lamb was killed. We waited the 

iculars of its untimely fate, concluding the savage dogs to be guilty; 

t the most to say, “I found it in excellent con- 
dition ; feeding an animal on roseleaves certainly improves the flavour of the 
meat.” 


In the midst of infection, bad air, bad living, indescribable dis- 
comfort, and occupation revolting to every sense, Miss Goodman 
seems to have preserved health and » which she attributes 
mainly to the wise rule given by Miss Sellon to her band of nurses 
(amongst others of a less practical character) to allow nothing to 
interfere with their taking a walk every day. It should be said in 
conclusion that Miss Goodman has (she cannot tell how 
truly) that, since she left three years ago, all severities in the 
houses under this lady’s superintendence been discontinued. 


THRUPP’S ANGLO-SAXON HOME." 


HIS is by no means so bad a book as might have been 
expected from its any, silly title. Still, like so m 

of the works on Early English history which we have lately 
to deal with, it is evidently the work of one who has read more 
than is good for him. . Thrupp has undoubtedly both read 
and thought a good deal, and he starts with one or two cor- 
rect general notions; but his book is clearly not the work of a 
thorough scholar. There is a general confusion and haziness 
throughout, a laxity both of reference and reasoning, and a style 
singularly meagre and a It is certainly strange that, while 
our time has produced works of such ing power on the 
history of remoter ages and countries, the early history of our 
own country should have fallen, to so large an extent, into the 
hands of inferior men. Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Kemble 
stand almost alone in having brought to its illustration the neces- 
sary union of real learning and real power; for the 
of Mr. Hallam manifestly lies in a later age. And of these two, 
the brilliant theories of Sir Francis Palgrave, though always sug- 
gestive to the scholar, are eminently dangerous to the ordinary 
reader. He is, in short, an eloquent advocate on one side, 
just as Thierry is an eloquent advocate on the other. The 
profound learning, and, the more than learning—the real 
power —of Mr. Kemble’s book, is greatly marred by his 
faults of style and arrangement; and the book, after all, is not a 
History, but a collection of essays. For the last year or two it has 
been quite a fashion to write books about “ per ” history. 
Besides Mr. Thrupp, we have had Mr. St. John and Mr. Haigh ; 
and Mr. Beale Poste, though his researches are rather Welsh 
English, naturally presents himself to the memory as their com- 
panion. Mr, St. Sahn — by far the cleverest of the number — we 
are the most inclined to be angry with, as a mere /itterateur 
intruding himself into the domain of scholars. All the rest are 
clearly hard-working men, whom no one will accuse of neglecting 
their books, to however little ee they may pore over them, 
Each has his say ; and each doubtless expects that his say will win 
him a permanent position as the expounder of the early days of 
England. We are sorry to have to record the -— 4 of 
so many evidently respectable and diligent men. We have often 
had to do so already, and we have no doubt that we shall have to 
do so again, until the one man who could deal with the subject 
can be persuaded to give us something more tangible to the world 
in general than the fugitive lectures and rs which seem to 
reach no eyes or ears but those of the few who are already con- 
scious of their value. 

As for Mr. Thrupp, we can forgive him a deal — and he 
has a good deal to be forgiven — on the of the hearty and 
thorough way in which he grasps the cardinal truth that all 
“the Saxons” did not live at the same time. We are so 
used to talk which assumes that the six centuries be- 
tween Hengest and Harold were not subject to the common 
laws of chronology, that in this respect Mr. Thrupp is a real relief. 
One has heard so often that Englishmen of the eleventh century could 
not build a grand church, because Englishmen in a distant kingdom 
had built very mean churches four hundred years before, that it is 
really a comfort to find Mr. a fully aware that the coming of 
Hengest and the coming of William are six centuries and 
stoutly maintaining that “an immense advance in civilization, 
morality, and religion took place during these six centuries.” But 
Mr. Thrupp is less successful in proving his theorem in detail 
than in thus vigorously setting it forth at the beginning. He 
is evidently a man of no little reading—we will not say 
learning, which implies something higher; but his book is 
throughout weak and dull. There is an entire lack of criticism— 
at least of criticism in detail, for here, too, Mr. Thrupp seems to 
have fairly grasped one or two general principles. He says, rightly 
enough, that the standard of evidence required for a history of 
manners and customs is not the same as that required for a history 
of events. As he truly argues, a tale which is historically inaccu- 


* The Anglo-Saxon Home; a History of the Domestic Institutions and 
Customs of England, from the Fifth to the Eleventh Century. By John 
mdon: Longman & Co. 1862. 
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tate, or even wholly false, may illustrate manners and customs as 
well as one that is strictly true. It is manifest that a novel, a 
poem, or a play, though all its events and characters may be ficti- 
tious, may be thoroughly good evidence for manners and customs. 
Indeed, in many cases, it will be the best evidence that can be had. 
But the age for whose manners it will be evidence will be 
the age of the writer. It can be no evidence for the age in 
which the story is laid, unless that age be the age of th® 
writer. A really good novel of contemporary life is, in its own 
department, the best of all historical evidence. Fielding is the 
best evidence for the manners of the last century. Scott is the best 
evidence for Scottish manners of his own time and the times a 
little before him. But Ivanhoe is no evidence at all for the days 
of Richard I. The medieval romances about Hector and Alex- 
ander throw a flood of light upon medieval times, but they throw 
none upon the days of Hector and Alexander. Nay, the historic 
value of Homer is in no way touched if we utterly disbelieve the 
existence of Achilles and Agamemnon; for such disbelief in no way 
interferes with our conviction that the Zdad and Odyssey give a 
true picture of the state of society in pre-historic Greece. But 
when Mr. Thrupp repeatedly quotes the absurd legend, De Gestis 
Herewardi Saxonis, as illustrating the manners of the eleventh 
century, he is sinning against his own rule. The book is a stupid 
fiction of some centuries later, and is of exactly the same value as 
the kindred romance of Jack the Giant- Killer. There is no sort of 
analogy between stuff of this sort and the stories in Bede and 
other writers, which we do not for a moment believe as facts, but 
which are valuable as illustrating the feelings and customs of the 
time. Again, Mr. Thrupp is always quoting Ingulf, and at the 
same time reminding his readers that nobody now believes in Ingulf. 
Now if Ingulf were a contemporary liar, well and good ; his lies 
would, in that case, be just as useful for Mr. Thrupp’s purpose as 
if they were truths. But as the book called Ingu/f is not Ingulf at 
all, but the work of a forger who lived some centuries after his 
time, it can prove no more as to the manners than as to the facts 
of the days of lf. Indeed, one chief part of the evidence by 
which the book is shown to be a forgery is the fact that the 
language, the manners, the titles, the offices, belong throughout to 
alater age than that in which the work pretends to be written. Mr. 
tawir 4 rule, in short, is a very one, but here is abundant 
proof that he does not know how to apply it in practice. 

Again, there can be no doubt as to the truth of Mr. Thrupp’s 

ition that the six centuries between the English conquest of 
ritain and the Norman conquest of England were, on the whole, 
centuries of great advancement. This is his text, and he clearly 
has it always before him, but he does not work it out so distinctly 
as he might. As in all other times, there were fluctuations. 
Improvement did not advance with an equable and regular step. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, that England was, in many 
respects, in a more flourishing state before the Danish invasions 
began than it was a till the tenth, or perhaps the eleventh, 
century. The Danish ravages threw everything back, and the 
Danes introduced some distinctly bad customs of their own. 
Mr. Thrupp shows how the Old-English laws, at first very mild, 
gradually increased in the cruelty of their punishments, and he 
attributes this change, with some ——e to Danish influence. 
The immediate effect, then, of the Danish incursions was essentially 
re e. Yet they were not without their good side either. 
The Danish settlements in England contributed some very man] 
and valuable elements to the national character, and the Danis 
wars helped, both directly and indirectly, to consolidate England 
into one kingdom. Even the increasing cruelty of the law may 
possibly show an increasing power in the law. In the department 
of art, we may fairly believe that the buildings of Wilfred and his 
contemporaries, planned in direct imitation of Roman models, 
would be superior to 7 which followed them till we reach 
the few years immediately before the Norman conquest. 

Mr. Thrupp, again, is rather too bold in his application of the 
laws and customs of other Teutonic nations to illustrate those of 
England. Of course, they are most valuable in their own place as 
illustrations; but it does not do to apply them recklessly, as 
if, because a thing existed in one people, it follows that it 
existed among all the kindred peoples. Even in the case of 
the most nearly allied asliehe O08 axons, Frisians, or Danes — 
it is not safe to assume perfect identity; still less can we 
make inferences from the usages of more distant branches of 
the common stock, such as Goths, Franks, and Lombards. Mr. 
Lapse does not always bear this caution in mind. For instance, 
he tells us that Englishmen used to be much addicted to rough, 
practical joking — as some men are still, and more no doubt were 
then—and that it was thought ially fun to waylay a 
bride on her return from the wedding, and souse her with dirty 
water. Welook to Mr. Thrupp’s references, and the only authority 
he quotes is the collection of Lombard Laws. We verify the 
reference with some trouble, and find Aistulf, King of the Lom- 

expressing all proper indignation at such filthy practices, 
and forbidding them under heavy fines. Now, this proves 
something as to Lombardy, but we really do not see what 
it proves as to England. If Mr. Thrupp has any evidence 
for the existence of the custom in England, or even in 
any country more closely connected with England, he should 
surely have brought it forward. As is is, we do not see 
that any Englishman, or, indeed, any Teuton of any kind, 
is necessarily implicated. The “perversi homines” whom King 
Aistulf reproves for such malpractices are just as likely to have 
been native Italians, 


In fact, Mr. Thrupp is throughout rather careless as to re- 
ferences. Many we have been unable to verify, gc only 
from using different editions; but some are clearly 
in the page, and others are clearly wrong altogether. For 
instance, we are sent to “ Flor. Wigorn., an. 964,” for the fact that 
“ Queen Emma received the name of the ‘Gem of the Normans.’ ” 
Now we have seen the words “gemma Normannorum” some- 
where, but we cannct find them anywhere in Florence ; and, in the 
nature of things, they could not be under the year 964. Mr. Thrupp 
is not lucky among female names, or, as he calls them, “names 
given to little girls,” as though their owners dropped them when 
they became grown women. Besides “ many pretty ones which have 
gone out of use,” there are “some which we still retain, as Edith 
oo happy gift); Adeleve, now Adelaide Aes noble wife) ; and 
Zllen (the excellent). Eadgyth and Eadgifu do seem to be some- 
times used interchangeably, so Edith may But Adeleve 
must be meant for dthelgifu, which would not mean noble 
wife, but noble gift, and Acthelyife cannot answer to Adelheid. 
Ellen wndoubtedly means strength; but no Englishwoman before 
1066 was ever called Ellen, any more than Rowena or Ulrica. 
Indeed, Ellen is no name at all, but a corruption either of Helen 
(often written Elena in mediseval Latin) or of Eleanor. Even in so 
small a matter as “the names given to little girls,” there are such 
things as accuracy and inaccuracy. 

Nor does Mr. Thrupp shine in mythology :— 

Among the evil deities whose wrath was deprecated, were Zernbock or 
death ; Loke or Lucifer ; Oechus Bocchus, symbolized by the common type 
of evil, a goat, and preserved to us in the traditions of the nursery under the 
name of “ old bogie ;” and Occhus Nech, the water-fiend, familiar to us under 
his modern title of “ old Nick.” 

Zernbock! What has not Sir Walter Scott to answer for, for 
making Harold the Dauntless schismatically pray to a Slavonian 
“black god?” Neck or Nicor we know in a ll spellings ; but 
why “ Occhus Nech?” “QOechus Bocchus” is still more com- 

letely beyond us. We know Ochus, King of Persia, and Bocchus, 

Xing of Mauritania; but how,did they get over here in the shape 
of “old bogie? ’’ Perhaps it is our ignorance which is at fault; 
but, if so, it is not wholly culpable ignorance. Mr. Thrupp should 
at least have vouchsafed to enlighten us with a reference. But, 
generally, Mr. Thrupp’s fault is not so much inaccuracy or 
ignorance, as a sort of general weakness. He has read a great deal, 
but he cannot use what he has read. He is another example of 
evidently very industrious and well-meaning men wholly mis- 
taking the extent of their own powers. 


LES ETRANGLEURS DE L'INDE.* 


HIS is the title of a play which was produced a few weeks 
ago at the Porte Saint Martin theatre, at Paris, and has, 
we believe, been very successful. Those who have the 
fortune to see it will have the liveliest sense of its merits, but, 
poor as reading is as compared with seeing, it is worth reading as 
a good specimen of what the French can do in the drama of 
incident. The author, M. Garand, has, as it seems to us, got in 
the largest amount of incident that the most exorbitant habitué 
of the Porte Saint Martin could demand. But this is not all. 
He has got in his incident scientifically. He enables us to construct 
or to exemplify a theory of incident writing. We evolve out of 
his pages the true aim which an incident writer should set before 
him. Quantity is, of course, the great thing, and quantity M. Garand 
can command in the amplest degree. But there must be something 
more than quantity. order to keep the incidents within the 
region of the comprehensible, there must be a constant recurrence 
to certain outward, formal, and often conventional signs, by 
which the spectator can, in familiar language, know where he 
is. There must be a sort of truth of local colouring. On the 
other hand, the artist must reserve for himself the greatest lati- 
tude, even where he thus descends to the region of facts. He must 
show that, although he uses the recognised means of giving his 
pont nothings a fixedness that makes them appreciable, he yet con- 
trols the facts he employs, and sports through them with the 
freedom of genius. This play deserves a short notice, to illustrate 
how the process can be carried on by an imaginative Frenchman. 
It offers us the great advantage of examining the construction of 
the incident-drama where the scenes are laid in regions familiar 
tous. We can detect the truth of local colouring, and admire 
the erratic audacity of the playwright’s fancy, when it is in British 
a and in Scotland that the personages of the drama act and 


The Etrangleurs de I’Inde are the Thugs, and the play opens 
with a prologue of a terrific character, in which a great native 
prince and his attendant Thugs murder a young English couple, 
and only save their daughter in order that he may be brought up 
by a female fiend named Kisna, as a future victim to the destroy- 
ing Deity, Siva. Twenty years then elapse, and the play proper 
begins. This prologue is not bad, as a contrivance of art. tt puts 
the audience in a strangling frame of mind from the outset; it 
reveals the custom of the great Indian princes of the interior to go 
on wrecking expeditions with Thugs, and it lets us know that 
Mindha, the heroine of the play, is not really Penjab’s child. The 
play opens with a scene in the palace of the Governor-General at 
Calcutta, who is on the point of giving a great ball. He enters, 
attended by a doctor bearing the eminently English name of 
Monréal, and an official called Vilson. They inform him that his 


* Les Ltrangleurs deUInde. Par Charles Garand. Paris: Lévy. 1862. 
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nephew, George Sydney, is overwhelmed with grief because he 
cannot obtain the hand of Penjab’s daughter, Mindha, and the 
Governor-General replies that he has himself tried to bring 
the alliance about, because it is a policy he has adopted to bind 
the native princes by new ties. eorge appears, and, de- 
clining to dance, declares his burning passion for Mindha to 
a a of English ladies. Suddenly drums are heard, and 
Penjab himself appears, leading on Mindha, all glittering with 
jewels. And now comes in a touch of the master of incident. 

his arrival of a native prince suddenly by night, with his daughter, 
in Calcutta, is a little imaginative. e are soaring into the un- 
familiar regions of the poetically possible. M. Garand feels he 
must bring us back to our orm a He must tone down the 
freedom of his incidents by a little local and special truth, so he 
makesthe Governor-General present to Penjab, first, the Portuguese, 
then the Dutch, and then the French Consul. To the Dutch the 
Prince makes the following courteous and instructive observation :— 
“Tt is right to begin with Portujab. Two of your countrymen, 
Barthélemy Deas and Vasco di Gama, opened the way to India 
for Europe.” This, and observations of a like nature addressed 
to the Dutchman and the Frenchman, make us feel our stand- 
point. We know that we are in historical India; and we are 
therefore prepared to see the author again exert his fancy, and 
introduce Penjab giving his daughter in marriage to George Sydney, 
with a secret purpose of bringing him, by her means, to utter 
destruction. 

Some terrific scenes then follow, in which the lurid imagination 
of the dramatist runs riot. There are secret caves, and choruses of 
priestesses singing the most dreadful hymns to the most thrilling 
music, and Thugs going and coming and strangling without cessa- 
tion. But there is nothing very remarkable in this part of the 
play, for we find nothing but an overflowing wealth of incident, 
and it is not the abundance of incident that we admire. We get 
much more what we prize in the third act, where the scene is 
suddenly shifted to Scotland. The Crimean war is just over, and 
Sydney has been fighting against the Russians, leaving at his 
ancestral home his ‘‘Countess”’ Mindha and his little daughter 
Mary. It appears that Mindha, who is accompanied and 
watched by the fiend Kisna, cannot make up her mind 
whether she ought to love or hate her child. She is 
a mother, but she has vowed to Siva that she will extirpate 
everything that has the European taint about it. his 
leads the humble retainers of the castle to be free in their com- 
ments on her unnatural coldness. More especially, a certain female, 
named Gretly, confides to another female, with the equally com- 
mon Scotch name of Néomi, how much more blest she is in her 
own two children, Toby and Jane. These innocents appear on the 
stage to confirm her statement. They begin talking of the kisses 
of mothers, and Jane recalls the saying, that children die whose 
mothers do not kiss them. Toby replies that they, at least, need 
not fear death on this account,; to which Jane answers ener- 
getically, “ Dam, Toby, c’est pour nous fortifier.” “ Damn it, Toby, 
the saying only reassures us.”” There is no touch in the play that 
seems to us more artistic. There is the purest mixture of prose and 

try, of the unfamiliar and the familiar. Toby is not a common 
Scotch name, nor do little Scotch peasant girls usually employ 
expressions equivalent to c'est pour nous fortifier. But then, on 
the other hand, there appears quite naturally, and with the light 
artlessness of art, the national monosyllable “dam,” at the begin- 
ning 4 her sentence, and we are at once transported to British 
und. 

Events then hurry in rapid succession. Sydney returns, 
Mindha, overcome by her feelings, owns her love for him, 
and turns Christian, and Sydney is just going to write to 
the Queen in person, to resign his commission, when a de- 
—_ from the Admiralty arrives informing him that the 

dian mutiny has broken out, and that he must go to India 
at once. He and Mindha go there; she falls again under the 


power of her father, and, by an ingenious device, he uses her | 


affection for her child, which he places under the muzzle of a 
cannon, to make her renounce her husband and go mad. The siege 
of Delhi commences, and — Mindha, Sydney, the Doctor 
Monréal, and the Reverend Murray, a mal | 


appears when any very improving scenes are to take place, are all | 


within the walls of the town. The Englishmen are prisoners, and 
have been preserved in order to be made fat enough to be accept- 
able victims to the angry and hungry gods of India. The Doctor 
has also been found useful professionally, and he inspires terror 
by striking with an instantaneously fatal attack of typhus a 
wretched native, who pronounces him fed uP enough. At last 
Mindha reappears, as a tumultuous crowd implores her to 
save India, and rescue Delhi from the besiegers. 

The fifth act must be noisy on the stage, and must fill the 
house with the most delightful smell of gunpowder. The 
cannon boom throughout, and the rolling of ¢ drums, and 
the cries of the excited populace never cease. Mindha and 
Penjab specially engage in a duel of wits, Penjab trying to force 
Mindha to sacrifice the English prisoners as victims to Siva, and 


Mindha opposing him. At last Penjab has the best of it, and | 


Mindha is fo 


to yield, when Penjab, to complete his triumph, 
informs Mindha that she is no child of his, and th 


at her real father 


clergyman, who | 


Murray steps forward and recalls us to the solid ground of Christian 
principle, by exclaiming, “This man worshipped the ra of ven- 

ance ; we humbly worship the God of mercy.” The curtain 
falls on'the “ Panorama of e taking of Delhi.” 


LIFE OF BISHOP BOWEN.* 


HERE is so much that is distasteful in nearly all modern 
religious biographies that we confess we 1 askance at 
every fresh specimen of the class. The bulky volume now before 
us is very unattractive in its style and treatment. We have here 
the usual sectarian phraseology, the common exaggeration, and, of 
course, a multitude of quotations from journals and letters never 
meant (we hope) to meet the public eye, the publication of which 
seems to us an almost un le offence against good taste and 
right feeling. Ifa man writes a religious diary for his own exclu- 
sive use and profit, it is something like treachery to him for his 
survivors to publish it. If the journal, on the other hand, qe 
purporting to be private, was really meant for the world, not only 
is it of necessity Jchonest and worthless, but it is an insult to the 
readers before whom it comes under false pretences. It is rather 
difficult to say to which class Bishop Bowen’s diaries belong; for 
he avowedly followed a bad example, and he was educated in a 
school of religionists whose moral sense in this particular has been 
blunted by a long course of vicious practice. On the other hand, 
judging trom ‘the general manliness and uprightness of his 
character, we incline to think that he would have shrunk from 
this unseemly revelation of his most private thoughts to the 
world. As it is, in spite of the serious drawbacks which we have 
mentioned, the memoir before us must be described as not 
undeserving a perusal, The subject of it was, in ant, 
a very single-minded and earnest man; and a life 
spent, and nobly sacrificed at the call of duty, deserved a 
record. It is not Bishop Bowen’s fault that the story of his life 
has been spoilt in the telli Such of our readers as are not 
deterred by the terrible prolixity of these pages, and the pro- 
nounced, but not mens sectarianism of the biographer, will 
find much to admire in the character and labours of this devoted 
missionary bishop. Besides which, it is psychologically not a 
little interesting to trace how much better the man was his 
system of thought, and to see how a real experience of men and 
things was rescuing him from many of the narrow prejudices in 
which he had been trained, and leading him to a wider and more 
charitable appreciation of religious truth. 

John Bowen, the son of a retired military officer and his third 
wife, was born in Pembrokeshire in 1815. Among other par- 
ticulars of his are recorded after usual 
fashion of religious biography, his sister enlarges on the “noi 
on his which followed upon “the old. 
fashioned punishment of a whipping” when he was four years old ; 
and she thinks it worth while to describe some sermons which 
he preached to his brothers and sisters when playing at church, 
with his pinafore, hind part before, for a surplice! At 
twenty, having the choice set before him of an education at 
Cambridge for holy orders, or of emigration to Canada, he 
chose the latter, and was soon settled on a farm of about 160 acres 
on the shore of Lake Erie. His letters home, from which large 
extracts are given, are cheerful and hearty; anu some passages 
from his diary, confessedly written in conformity with the “ direc- 
tions for keeping a minute personal journal,” which he found in a 
book called the Young Christian, show not only strong religious 
feelings, but the somewhat artificial channel in which they were 
directed. Having volunteered into a militia regiment when the 
rebellion broke out in gd Canada in 1838, he abandoned 
farming and began to think of returning to England. After a 
short visit home in 1840, he was recalled to Canada by the neces- 
sity of looking after his property, and was wrecked off Newfound- 
land on his outward voyage. He once more took to farming, but 
without much heart in it. All through life he seems to have been 
the victim of the most superstitious observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. For instance, he never lunched at a friend’s house on a 
Sunday without an apology. Sometimes he justifies himself in 

ring that our Saviour “ brake bread” on 

| the Sabbath in the house of the rich Pharisee; but in one place 
his biographer takes upon herself to deny, in a footnote, that that 
| action was any p ent for taking a meal in a friend’s house on 
the Lord’s Day. While he was a lonely emigrant in Canada we 
find him writing home to his mother in this strain :— “I hope you 
_ will not think I am getting quite a heathen, because I have taken 
an hour on to write to you.” As if an over-worked 
_ labourer, as in this very letter he describes himself, could better 
employ of his weekly day of rest than in writing home to his 
mother! Soon after this, Mr. Bowen became “ converted,” we are 
| told, chiefly by the agency of Mr. Gribble, a missionary clergyman, 
| who was stationed near his farm. The latter, who is a large con- 
_ tributor to this biography, describes this event as attended by a 
| “ vision” (which is more, we observe, than Mr. Bowen him- 
self ever ventured to say), and speaks of it as “‘ beyond the 
limits even of excited enthusiasm.” Bowen himself fixes exactly 
_ the time of the change :—“ I believe the new birth took place in 
_ me March 6, 1842.” Now he became more than ever dissatisfied 


_ his journal by remem 


was strangled by him twenty yearsago. A bright idea now seizes | ith his life as a settler. He sold his farm, ret i to England 


her. If Penjab is not her father, why should he not be sacrificed? | ¥* 


She addresses the people, and informs them that the victim whom 
Siva — demands is Penjab. The prince perceives the game to 
be up, and kills himself with his dagger, on which the reverend 


* Memorials of John Bowen, LL.D., laie Bishop of Si Leone. Com- 
pied from hs Liter and by his Sister, “London: Nisbet & Go. 
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and entered himself at Trinity College, Dublin, as an under- 
graduate. Here the choral service, and the surplices, and the 
ceremonial at first much disquieted him. Very lengthy ex- 
tracts are given from his journal during his university course ; 
and it is perfectly marvellous, when one reads them critically, to 
think that any one can have thought it worth while to give to the 
world such vapid and twaddling comments on Scripture as are to 
be found in these daily entries. We notice one sensible remark, 
however, —_ its oceurrence makes us look with considerable 
distrust on the genuineness of these “ private” confessions. 
“There is a great snare,” says Mr. Bowen, in beginning a new 
yom “even in the simple act of keeping a diary.” Is the future 
ishop, or his biographer, nsible (we wonder) for a wonderful 
footnote in one place, which declares that, “as every scholar 
knows,” the word ikaerijprov means “ literally, mercy-seat ?” 
Before his college career was ended, he was invited to join the 


ill-fated missio’ enterprise of Captain Gardiner to Patagonia ; 
but after much deliberation the offer was declined. At last, 
in the autumn of 18 


of Ripon —not without some questionable evasion of his theolo- 
gical views in the prelimi examination. Soon after this he 
suceeeded to a fortune on the death of an uncle, and then proposed 
to the Church Missi Society that he should undertake, under 
the auspices of that body, but at his own expense, a journey of mis- 
sionary inspection, being prepared to devote six or seven hundred 
—_ annually to that duty. The offer was accepted, and Mr. 

wen was directed to proceed to Jerusalem, and then to visit 
various missionary stations in Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 
Some of the records of this journey form, on the whole, the most 
interesting portions of the volume under review ; but exception 
may fairly be taken to the hasty and uncharitable judgment which 
he passed on every manifestation of Christianity with which he 
came into contact which did not exactly harmonize with his own 
standard. However, he is candid enough in one place to write as 
follows :—“ There was little or no devotion or reverence in the 
service ; the people here have scarcely any idea of either one or the 
other, and, indeed, in this respect they resemble for the most part 
our Protestant friends.” At Jerusalem he studied Arabic, and 
read the Epistle to the Romans with his Mahometan teacher, as a 
means of converting him. Here we find him apologizing for a 
short (!) sermon. ‘ Perhaps I was wrong,” he says, “ but I was 
fearful of wearying the congregation by being more than forty 
minutes.” At Constantinople Mr. Bowen called on Sir Stratford 
Canning, and wrote thus in his journal: —“ Meeting with any 
one of such exalted rank is a new experience for me; I trust 
it may not be a snare.” However, in spite of these blemishes, 
the single-mindedness and sincerity and amiability of the 
traveller are very apparent in these extracts; and Mr. 
Layard, whose aequaintance he made at Mosul, contributes 
to this volume a warm eulogium his character. “ His 
manly, straightforward bearing,” he says, “ his complete 
freedom from intolerance, his consideration for the feelings 
and opinions of others, and his sincere, unaffected Christianity, 
elicited the utmost deference and respect. The position which he | 
so rapidly gained was specially remarkable in the contrast it | 
afforded with that which others who had been engaged in mis- 
sionary labours in Bagdad had unfortunately held.” We do not | 
find among these extracts any very new or important conclusions | 
as to the state of religion in the countries which Mr. Bowen 
visited. If he presented any formal report on the subject to the | 
Society which gave him his commission, it is to be regretted that 
it was not made public in the present volume. 

Returning to Jerusalem from Bagdad, Mr. Bowen took aon, 
for a time, of a Protestant congregation at Nazareth, and finally 
returned to England at the close of 1851. In the following year 
he became Rector of Orton Longueville in Huntingdonshire. Here | 
his energies found insufficient seope, and his biographer thinks | 
that this part of his clerical life was the least happy and least | 
useful, although he worked hard in promoting the secular as | 
well as the spiritual welfare of his few parishioners. Getting soon | 
tired of this narrow sphere of duty, Mr. Bowen returned to | 
Palestine in 1854, and undertook a mission at Nablous (the | 
Sichem of the Old Testament), where he strove hard to introduce | 
proper oil-presses, threshing-machines, and ploughs, and to further 
in every possible way the material civilization of the people. | 
While he was here, the Duke of Brabant ‘visited Nablous; | 
and this was how Mr. Bowen pa for his coming: —‘“T | 

itched my tent by the Well of Sees , ornamented it with a little | 
Belgie flag, spread a new t inside, and placed on it a Bible | 
os at John iv.; in fact, did everything to make the visit of His — 
yal Highness interesting and quemie.” Probably the Duke 
would much rather have seen Jacob’s Well without the Protestant | 
missionary as @ cicerone. After a few months, Mr. Bowen, who | 
was never long satisfied in one place, once more returned to Eng- 
land, and the Nablous mission immediately languished, besides — 
suffering much from a fanatical outbreak of the Moslems against 
the Christians. There is little doubt that Mr. Bowen was peculiarly | 
fitted for obtaining al influence over Orientals; and conse- | 
guently, when, in 1857, he received the offer of the fatal Bishopric | 
of Sierra Leone, it was generally felt that his proper sphere of duty 
would have been Syria, 
But he considered the offer as a divine call, and did not hesitate to 
accept it, though he well knew the dangers of the climate. Before 
sailing for his diocese, Dr. Bowen married a daughter of the late 
Dean of Peterborough. Arrived at Freetown, the new Bishop 
threw himself into his work with his accustomed vigour, dis- 


he was ordained deacon by 


regarding the cautions which older residents suggested as to 
over-exertion under an African sun. Thus he walked to church 
on Sundays, a distance of nearly two miles, and visited the distant 
stations of his diocese without much regard to the rains and the 
unhealthy seasons. With the same practical temper which he had 
shown in Syria, we find him trying to obtain from the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association a Macartney gin for the use of his 
people. It would have been well had his wise suggestion of 
encouraging the cultivation of cotton been more thoroughly carried 
out. Within seven months of his arrival at Freetown, the Bishop 
had his first attack of African fever ; which, in a letter home, he 
tries to credit to his own imprudence, and not to the climate. In 
another month he was a widower, Mrs. Bowen having died in 
giving birth to a still-born child. Suffering himself from frequent 
attacks of fever, the Bishop now whol leaden than ever. His 
letters tell of journeys to Lagos, Bonny, and Abeokuta, of frequent 
visitations, catechizings, ordinations, and confirmations. “ 

was no time to think of taking necessary care of himself, even if 
he had been the man to ‘do it.” As a natural consequence, he 
succumbed to fever in May 1859, having held the see less than 
two years. The memoir of so hearty and devoted a missionary 
cannot be read without interest and profit. We may have our 
doubts as to the wisdom of sending a succession of men to certain 
death at Sierra Leone; but there is no question that one like 
Bishop Bowen, who abandoned a position of wealth and dignity in 
England for that fatal post, acted from the highest sense of Chris- 
tian duty. Few heroes of modern biography have better deserved 
a record of their lives and labours than this zealous prelate. We 

tter. 


“WOMAN'S LIFE.”* 


doe are two conceptions of woman’s life. One is to 
the needle, order dinner, and pay the weekly bills. 

we submit, is a conception sound in theory and true in fact. 
The other is that in which she is represented as the victim of all 
manner of strange and reat x vicissitudes. Hers is a 
chequered career in which there is no repose or domestic enjoy- 
ment. From beginning to end it is one long She must 
fall in love as no one ever yet did fall in love. She must contract 
a marri as no marriage ever was or will be contracted. 
She must be tortured and torture herself in a thousand ways 
which the ingenuity of the female intellect alone can imagine. 
As a protest against the notion that her speciality lies in the 
direction of the kitchen and the nursery, she is made to lead the 
life of a female Ulysses, and travel far and wide— if possible to 
seats of war— with the profoundest indifference to pounds, 
shillings, pence, and propriety. The “intention” of all this is 
easy enough to detect. Out of these fiery trials woman uniformly 
comes superior. A being who can do and suffer so much is the 
— of man, and was clearly never intended by Providence to 
solve the petty problems of the household. She 1s formed for the 
stern realities of life, not its soft domesticities. Let others re- 
gard boiled mutton and teething babies. Here is the depositary 
of a much more exalted mission. 

To which of these two conceptions of “ woman’s work” Mrs. 
Briscoe inclines, we leave her readers to determine. Coupling the 
fact that her story is laid in Ireland, and has what local colouri 
a few of the stalest Irish legends can impart, with the views a 
life which she propounds in these pages, we are disposed to think 
that her ideal of the heroic in woman is derived from a lady whose 
ease figured last year so prominently before the Dublin Courts. 
That we are reviewing the work of a daughter of Erin, we can 
hardly doubt from the partiality evinced by the authoress for 
“will” and “would” where the less cultivated Anglo-Saxon 
would write “shall” or “should.” We are introduced to a little 
paredise on the south coast of Ireland, inhabited by the family of 
a “ broken merchant,” Mr. Gerald Erskine, subject to very gloomy 
fits. Four daughters, three of whom were lovely, and one a pious 
invalid, together with Mrs. Erskine, terribly given to improve the 
occasion, complete the circle. The love atfairs of the young 
the staple of these two is a 

ene leigh, »v rou tic, who 
helped Mr. i By Naturally enough, 
on his proposing to Madeleine Erskine, the second daughter, aged 
18, he is refused ; but that young lady is persuaded by her father, 


_ on his death-bed, to be then and there married to the detested 


General, who carries off his bride to his seat in the south of 

land. The other inmates of Hartleigh Manor are Mrs. Ma 

the General’s aunt, and Charles ae his heir presumptive. 
Mrs. Maynard was really a wonderful woman :— 


She belonged to an age now nearly obsolete, when su held en- 
thralled the hearts of most ladies —those good old es of “ Minerva 
Press” memory— when romance and sentiment were paramount above 
reality and common sense. She abounded in stories and tales that were not 
the less pleasing from the wild and romantic halo which she threw around 
them. She saw omens and indications of fate in ev ing. There was 
nothing particular that ever happened to her but she declared that she had 
had some previous warning of it; her dreams were marvellous, and were 


rather than the deadly coast of Africa. | stocking right side out if chance had made her put it on the wrong way. 


Her son, who is a young officer home from India on leave, 


proceeds to fall in love with Madeleine, his sympathies being en- 
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enlisted in her behalf by the abominable treatment she receives are secretly united, On the eve of leaving for the Crimea, 
from her brutal husband. The following scene discloses a state of _ whither he was ordered with his — Lord Henry writes to 
is 


things ame to all appearance, for the manipulation of Sir Cress- _ avow his marriage. The style of 


well Cresswell : 


You, Madeleine, are my first care, my only object, my best beloved. Will 
not believe me ? 


letter is something quite 
unique. ‘“ Will you,” he writes to his father, “suffer me to 

| yim, era by your blessing, unaided by your affection? No, 
/dear honoured author of my being, such will not be the case. 


_ Gladly, fully, and entirely, Charlie. The love for me will be to me a | You will permit me to fall pF feet with my young wife, and 
and happi 


pp 3 you will be the only sufferer. 


How so ? 
You will not think of marrying ? 

Never. 

And you will be ever and always lone and lonely ? 


Even so, I am content. 
Be it so, dearest Charlie ; friend, brother, cousin, all in one. 


“ Ever and always lone and lonely,” is a fair specimen of the | in the trenches round 
style of writing to be found in Mrs. Briscoe’s pages. Affairs are | of, but “ i 
brought to a crisis between Madeleine and the General by his | spark alive ti 
pitching, in the course of an evening party at Lord Fleming’s,a him.” She was 

of cards at her head and a candle into her lap, for trumping | last breath, but to nurse him throug’ 
“While the | was carried to Lord Albin “of the mangled state of his son.” That 


er partner's trick, that er being himself. 


allow us to share together a full comforting and consoli rdon.”” 
No answer, of course, was vouchsafed to thes appeal by Lond Albin 
or my lady, “who would not seek an entrance into heaven 
itself if it was to be contaminated by the ce of everyday 
beings, creatures whose mortal clay w | 
her nobility.” One a Lord Henry received a fearful wo 
Has life was almost despaired 
_ the surgeons to endeavour to keep the vital 
ly summoned from Malta, not to receive his 
h his illness. Meantime word 


furious element devoured the light materials in which she was | nobleman was in London, “ where State matters,” we are informed, 


clothed, he scolded, raved, and cursed after the most fiendish 
manner, till, quite exhausted with passion, he sank back on the 


“were at issue, and it required the concentrated energies of the 
clear-headed ion of the Ministry to enable Government to 


sofa, a prey to the most intolerable anguish from a blow he had | grapple with them.” This is eviden ya fine sketch of political 
‘chaos, But we should like to know with whom State affairs were 


cluded, Madeleine returned home in a close carriage with Charles at issue, and who were in Mrs. Briscoe’s opinion the clear-headed, 


inadvertently given to his gouty foot.” This pleasant scene con- 


Maynard, who, in the coolest manner possible, proposes an elope- 
ment. The virtuous woman of real life would have recoiled from 
the tempter; but Madeleine is in no way shocked, though she 
declines, on grounds of expediency alone, to fly with him. This 


| 


| 


is just the kind of circumstance which, in the authoress’s view, | 


forms the staple of ‘woman's life.” Dishonourable 
ought to be taken very quietly, and not permitted to disturb the 

uilibrium of any well-regulated mind. On their next meeting, 
Charles “encircled her in his arms, and pressed a reverential 
kiss upon her forehead, as a brother gay and gladsome at the 
sight of a recovered sister would have done.” 

The reader will be a little surprised to hear that pitching candle- 
sticks at his wife was the General's way of showing his deep, and 
literally ardent, love for her; and that “ under the mask of harsh- 
ness and tyrannical oppression he hid a love such as man never 
felt before for woman.” In the interest of the sex, it is to be 
hoped that attachments so remarkably demonstrative are very rare 
indeed. Madeleine, at all events, did not view incremation in the 
light of a love-token, and very sensibly packed up her things to 
return to her mother’s roof, when a stroke of ysis at the part- 
ing moment brings the General to « more rational frame of mind. 
His wife relents, and consents to ; and shortly after, his death 
removes the only obstacle to his wife’s union with her lover. 

We have traced Madeleine’s fortunes to the end, because they 
have not the slightest connexion with those of her sisters. Helen, 
her eldest sister, has for lover a young curate, who aided “in de- 
livering the momentous truths of the Gospel to the little Protestant 
community in the parish where Cliff Cottage was situated.” Like 
most curates, he was poor—destitute of interest, “that bugbear in 
our Protestant establishment.” Of his mental gifts there could be 
no doubt : — 

He was something of a botanist, a good geologist and naturalist, and 

enabled to draw knowledge and wisdom not only from the study of ancient 
Greece and her wisdom, great Rome, and her senates and forum, but from 
the investigation of each insect that fluttered in the breeze, each flower that 
perfumed the gale, or every pebble he trod under foot. 
Unfortunately, he was cursed with an overfond and worldly 
mother, who wished him to marry a rich young lady, and u- 
ally bullied him by a series of convulsive fits into giving up Helen 
| dying of consumption. Helen ends by being an old maid—in 
the Briscovian tongue, “one of that blessed sisterhood which in 
mercy is sent to walk alone upon the earth.” 


bestowed her young affections on Lord Henry Anstruther, the 
second son of the Earl of Albin, and in whose veins “ the blood of 
all the Howards” ran. The contagion of Mr. Bug's example is 
evidently spreading among that crop of novelists who have nothing 
to gain or to lose by their literary performances. In this instance 
the allusion to the Howards is so gratuitous, that we can only 
interpret it as a clumsy attempt to compliment the present 
Viceroy of Ireland. Certain we are that the noble house 
of which he is the head would disown all relation- 
ship with the Countess of Albin. The leaven of pn we 
read, was so mixed up in her noble formation, that she seemed 
to deem the earth that carried her on its surface unworthy of the 
honour. Her eldest son was imbecile, but that had had no “ chas- 
tening power;” she had lost a beautiful daughter suddenly, and 
that had “no soothing effect ;” and she had buried her fond 
and excellent mother “ without a tear or a regret.” But the pride 
of this coronetted layer of quartz or granite was displayed most 
curiously of all in her household ments. She could never 
stoop to the degradation of meeting one of her flunkeys in the 
passages of her own house, and consequently a series of cells or 
recesses were cut in the walls, into which the affrighted menials 
bounded whenever they heard her ladyship approach. Such a 
woman, it will be surmised, did not hear of her favourite son’s 


proposals 
| Lady readers will be 


and who the addle-pated, ion of the Ministry? The Earl, 
however, embarked at once for the Crimea, where he arrived after 
terrible sea-sickmess, in time to enact the part of the heavy father 
of drama, and accord his blessing and forgiveness to his son and 
daughter-in-law. To crown all, the latter seized the rtunity 
of presenting him with a bouncing grandson in the middle of the 
camp. Her confinement is described with a frank minuteness. 
interested to know “that the buxom wife 
of an artilleryman came unsought and voluntarily offered to 


nurse the chiJd during its mother’s delicacy —a 
he whol 


accepted, and most beneficial to the babe itself.” “party 
return shortly after to England, where Lord Albin learned for 
the first time “to value moral worth, and to look upon the 
middle stages of society with re and a due reciation 
of its worth.” Whether Lady Albin ever relented, is left in total 
obscurity, An abortive Nemesis whirls her = the tail of two 
runawa ies into a deep stone quarry. t she clearly 
this, and the’ last han of her is giving an 


ee re => polka” to the fashionable world of the metropolis. 


' close of this story, she mentions her intention of “ retiring. 


e ment to a penniless girl without the utmost indignation. | 


t she actually said was this :— 
An Irish girl! Enough! too much of that. A penniless one, monstrous! 
Beauty, pho! Sense, ridiculous! Connexion, improbable! It is alla farce 
— something that must be put a stop to— nothing more. 


| with whi Jiatel 
Martha, the youngest and only remaining able-bodied sister, yd 


extracts we have quoted from this work render it unneces- 
wr brchees much about its style. To say that it is diffuse and 
i would really be as far from the truth as to say that it is 
clear and forcible. These resent a mere jelly of words, 
flavoured here and there with a spice of bad grammar. As to plot, 
there is literally none. The respective attachments of the 
Miss Erskines are totally independent of and unconnected with 
each other. The clumsy attempt to make their fortunes cut each 
other like circles only makes the parallel lines in which they run 
all the more apparent. Whether such portraits as Lady Albin and 
Mrs. Maynard are true to nature, or whether they show the most 
distant conception of the manners and sentiments of the classes 
they affect to represent, let the dispassionate Saxon judge. But 
the worst feature in this book is its domestic morality. We 
have read too many lady novelists to wince under any amount of 
school-girl : t them continue to describe every thing and 
person in what Horace Walpole calls “‘issimo.” May the shadow 
of their religious heroes and their philan ic heroines never be 
less! There is generally this good point in their books — that the 
scenes of home-life which they unfold are more or less like the 
reality, and that their tone, if not healthy, is, at all events, in- 
nocuous. We cannot say as much for the picture of woman’s life 
It would be diffi- 
cult to say whether the parents or the children depicted in these 
pages are most unprincipled. On the whole, we give the palm 
of vice to the parents, whose main characteristic is an addiction to 
fits of syncope, for the purpose of forcing on their children their 
own selfish matrimonial projects. The children, however, take their 
revenge in secret marriages and post-nuptial lovers. We observe 
from the title-page that this is not the first time the authoress has 
ventured into print. It has not been our fortune to come 
across The Young Bride, by the same pen; but judging from her 
later performance, we cannot but advise Mrs. Briscoe — in her 
own interest—to remain in that “obscurity” into whi , at the 


ROBERT STORY.* 

A MAN who has been successively, or simultaneously, a 

shepherd, ploughman, private tutor, schoolmaster, fiddler, 
newspaper qutdinaas and editor, rate collector, parish clerk, and 
Civil Servant in Somerset House, and all along a poet, besides 
trying once to be a sailor, must, on the whole, be something extra- 
ordinary, and his biography cannot fail to have the interest of 
abrupt transitions and sudden surprises. Such was Robert Story. 
When we add to this 1 variety of the external phases of 
human existence, the intrinsic qualities of a fond and i 
heart, a social and genial temperament, and a firm bottom 
religious principle coleet by cant or extravagance, and tested by 
many severe crises of financial distress and domestic bereavement, 


* The Lyrical and Minor Poems of Robert Story, with a Sketch of his Li 
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we must be allowed to have before usa man worthy of mark while 
living, and of memory when dead. A passing trance of Deism in 
the dreamily-eager period of his intellectual development, and a 


youthful sin of incontinence which charged his later life with | 


embarrassment, are all the inconsistencies with his better self 
which a candid examination of Story’s biography reveals. No 
doubt the examples of imprudence, in several rash steps which he 


took in quest of fame, or livelihood, or mere vicissitude of task — 


and scene, are a proper complement of his sanguine and uncalcu- 
lating character. roughout his shiftful life a man of small 
means but many friends, Story seems always to have found the 
amicus certus a substantial resource amidst the res incerta. If he 
was not backward to claim assistance, he found the wide circle 
who loved and admired him even more ready to respond to his 
cry of distress, or to relieve it unsolicited, than he was to 
invoke their aid. The fact that only in a few fitful flashes did his 
fame emerge from the mezzo-tint of provincial celebrity, is really 
to be set down among the substantial successes of his career. 
Perhaps no man ever went so far in reversing the adage of the 
" Prop et” in “his own country.” In London, he was a mere 
jovial, somewhat thriftless, Civil Service clerk, with a scanty 
inner circle of warm bosom friends. In all the land from the 
Humbér to the Cheviot-side he was invited, welcomed, féted 
and caressed, by duke, by mill-owner, by bagman, by tapster? 
and by peasant. No man, perhaps also, has ever made so much 
real hard cash by publication of poems by subscription. His 
canvassing tours for names were invariably successes, though not, 
of course, equally remunerative in all cases. On one occasion— 
The subscription-list did not fill as he expected ; but the late Miss Currer, 
the amiable proprietor of Eshton Hall, and a true friend of literary merit, to 


whom he had dedicated the work, somewhat made up the deficiency by 


presenting him with twenty pounds. 


On the publication of his longest poem, Guthrum the Dane, his 


biographer remarks :— 

He dedicated it, at my suggestion, to his staunch friend, Miss Reaney of 
Bradford, now Mrs. Thornton, who (in this and many other instances) 
proved that she was the worthy patroness of a worthy poet by subscribing 
tor eighty copies. ‘ 

Again, when towards the close of his life he projected a col- 
lected edition of his works, and invoked the patronage of the Duke 
of Northumberland, that nobleman — 
not only gave permission for the volume to be dedicated to him, but 
suggested that it should be adorned at his expense, in a manner befitting the 
contents. . . . The work was printed in colours, by Messrs. Pigg of 
Newcastle, and in a style of beauty and magnificence which I do not 
remember to have seen equalled by the provincial press. . . . The mere 
expense of adorning the work cost his Grace five hundred pounds. 

To turn from the more bulky and elaborate to the lighter and 
more fugitive pieces of the volume now before us, these latter are 
the genuine effusions of the man in the mood of the moment. 
They consist of artless raptures evoked by the presence of the 
hills, streams, woodlands, birds, breezes, and wild-flowers of the 
poet’s native scenery, or by the remembrance of the same, stirred 
up amid the contrast of other scenes. There are also addresses to 
friends on all occasions—the marriage-bell, the mourning, the 
parting, the meeting again, the festive-board, the reminiscences of 
the dead. These are interspersed with occasional patriotic outbursts 
to the “ Altar,” the “Throne,” the “old war-flag,” the “ancient 
barons,” “our Saxon fathers,” “the wives and the mothers of 
Britain,” and come down to the period when “Sebastopol ”’ was 
“low.” In all these our poet rather rings the changes pleasantly 
on a sweet peal of village bells than yields the broad swell and 
full deep compass which mark the higher masters of the lyric art. 
In the manner, too, there is sometimes a bare escape — even if an 
escape — from a somewhat bald and prosaic form of expression, and 
an occasional dip into the penny-a-liner’s empty-bottle style, 
which makes us remember the provincial journalist in the poet. 
Still, with a few such exceptions, though he flies low, ike a 
swallow skimming summer meads and streams, he is undeniab] 
on the wing, and hardly ever drops into a sermo pedestris ; a, 
though he chases the bee and butterfly, his movements are lively 
and varied, his flight nimble, and his turns of thought, if obvious, 
yet graceful. Though called the “ Burns of Beaumont Side,” he will 
remind every reader far more of Moore than of Burns. He lacks, 
indeed, the exquisite polish and finish of the Irish songster, and the 
perfect execution in rendering the thought to theear, yet he has more 
ofthe genuine charm of sincerity, and a purer rustic grace of nature 
and truth. A few of Burns’ lighter verses might be fairly com- 
pared with his. Yet, taking “ Ye banks and braes” as a specimen 
of Burns in the mood of a simple nature-worshipper — in which 


Story, on the whole, shines most fairly and frequently — there is | 


something quaint and exquisite in the earlier poet’s simple contrast 
of the things without and the thoughts within the mind, which 

far beyond the superficial assonance with nature to be found 
in Story’s endless variations on his loved Roddam, Craven, 
Howsden, Cheviot, and Homil-heugh. Yet we mark the contrast 
in no spirit of depreciation; but rather to indicate the standard up 
to which our author comes more effectively, if negatively, by 
showing that of which he falls short. 

The following, probably, treads more closely on the heels of 
Burns than anything in the volume. The bard, revisiting, as 
usual, the hills of his youth, relieves his feelings in rhyme, which 
turns on a flower, “a bonnie pink,” he had thought of plucking ; 
but a second and “tenderer” thought checked his hand :— 

“For wha kens,” pled the thought, “ but this bonnie flow’r bloomin’ 
May have some kin’ o’ feelin’ or sense 0’ its ain ? 
It ‘ll change wi’ the lift, be it smilin’ or gloomin’, 
Exult in the sunshine, an’ droop in the rain. 


| An’ wha kens that it has na some pleasure in gi‘ein’ 
Its bloom to the e’e an’ its sweets to the day ? 

That it has na a secret an’ sweet sense 0” bein’ ?” 

| So I left it to bloom on its ain native brae! 

The poet then proceeds to point the moral in the next stanza— 
the more forcibly, we grieve to remember, as it had been the v 
lesson which he himself in youth forgot. The “bonnie pink ” is 
a “bonnie lass,” and the finder is admonished— 

Then if he can mak’ her a wife, let him tak’ her, 
An’ bear her in joy an’ in triumph away ! 

But O! if he canna — beguile her he manna, 
But leave her to bloom on her own native brae ! 

To say that a lyrist may be compared at once with Moore and 
with Burns, even though we necessarily apply each comparison 
with limitation, is of itself no mean praise. There is a wide 
range of points on which no poet can be matched with Burns. The 
powerful, homely vigour which drives deep the thought with a 
stroke, the native edge of mind that hews Scotch granite whilst 
others are scratching in alabaster, were the Muse’s gift to him. 
While others, Story for example, 4 tickle, Burns pokes 
his finger into your ribs mght home upon the laughing 
nerve. Where others send up lively jets of sentiment, Burns 
unsluices his great waters of pathos. Yet in Story, too, 
when plaintively roused, we feel that it is a human heart pleading 
artlessly the bitterness of loss in those we love, or the desolating 
contrast in the promises of hope broken by time. Three sets of 
brief and tender verses, in which he mourns the deaths of three 
children within two years, in pages 143, 145, 148-9, are fair 
samples. We will quote one or two stanzas, which may bear 
comparison with average specimens of Hood :— 

We often laugh’d at Fanny, Fe 
But we loved her while we laugh’d; 
She was so odd a mixture 
| Of simplicity and craft. 
Whate’er she thought she utter’d, 
| And her words — she “ reckon’d nou’t ” 
Of the fine flash talk of London — 
She was Yorkshire out and out! 


And we oft recall her sayings, 
Her playfulness and craft ; 
But now, ‘tis odd, we weep the most 
At what the most we laugh’d! 
Again, the poet has lost a son, and sings:— 
My William died in London, 
In London broad and brave; 
His life was but a little drop 
Dash’d from her mighty wave! 
And few there were that mourn’d my boy, 
When he went to his grave. 


O London! fatal London ! 
How proud to come was I! 

How proud was he! how proud were all! 
And all have come — te die! 

Pass on, sad years, and close the tale 
With its best words —“ Here Lie.” 
And again, a daughter has dropped into an early grave: — 

Sleep, my Mary! Sleep, my Mary ? 
Dream not thou art left alone ; 
Listen, Mary! Listen, Mary! 
Well was once my footstep known ! 
Hush ! that sob was much too loud ; 
Glad am I the grave is deep! 
It would pain her in her shroud, 
Could she hear her father weep ! 

Here is a lighter specimen of thought struck out by the dam 
of a new house; but the bard—audacious trifler—is playing wi 
edge tools: — 

The walls yet sparkle to my lamp — 
May Heaven protect us from the damp! 
But if it must destroy one life, 

Suppose, just now, it take my wife. 

Well, free again, I chat ani rove 

With beauty in the moor lisht grove, 
Till my heart dances to the tune 

Sweet of a second honeymoon. 

*Tis a most pleasant thought !—But stay ! 
Suppose it just the other way ; 

Suppose it spares my loving wife, 

And takes her loving husband’s life ; 
And further, that another swain 
Assumes the matrimonial rein, 

And drives the team I drive at present — 
By Jove! this thought is not so pleasant. 

The troubled political waters of the period immediately before 
'and after the passing of the Reform Hill coloured Story’s ex- 
| istence deeply, and brought out his heart warmly on the Con- 
| servative side. His partisan warmth was such as to kindle for him 
_ the fires of representative martyrdom, and he was burnt “in 
effigy ” out of the little town of Gargrave, near Skipton, where 

he had for some time had a thriving school. He lost thereby his 
clerkship of the parish, and threw himself for a livelihood yet 
| deeper into the same troubled stream, becoming editor of the 
| Carlisle Patriot, for which town Sir James Graham was then the 
| Conservative candidate, in whose behalf he wrote “vigorous 

leaders,” and who promised permanent assistance, perhaps on the 
| chance of success, but who, it seems, on losing the election, 
| straightway forgot his humble backer, and Story returned to the 
: schoolroom once more, but not for long. On a registration ob- 
‘jection, he was struck off the list of voters by the influence of the 

ostile faction, and being resolved to retain the sweet pleasure, at 
all hazards, of “plumping” for the Conservative candidate, made 
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a rash investment in cottage property, which enabled his creditors 
to bring him to great temporary straits. He returned, on his 
school dwindling through his political zeal, to Gargrave again for a 
short while, and was soon after appointed a “ supernumerary,” as 
he too late discovered, in the audit office, through the instrumen- 
tality of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

e rest of his tale is soon told. He removed on this to Lon- 
don, where scanty means, a precarious appointment, a sickly family, 
and several unhealthy abodes in succession soon brought him sore 
trials. His friends, Lawever, rallied to his support, and his clerk- 
ship was made permanent, and in a few years his salary increased. 
Placed for the first time beyond the shifts and straits of want, his 
health soon began to fail. He contracted a heart-complaint, which 
was supposed almost to the last to be a temporary ailment, and 
was cut short while yet apparently in the ins of his powers. 
He cherished to the last his love of friends ak of the muse, and was 
solaced in his final sickness by the kindness of the Duke of North- 
umberland. But the candle of life burnt suddenly out, and a 
widow and several children are left to hang with trembling hopes 
on the profits of this and his other works. 


ine Days’ Sale of Books, Books, Paintings, Worksof Art, Musical and other Enstremente, &e. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS beg to announce 
that their next Sale of Select ‘Property will comufience at their Mart on 
Monday, October 6. logues forwarded om on appl com. 


___ King Street, Covent G 
Bn SALE. —The Copyright, Stock, &c., of a Great Work of 
International Importance, De under royal and im patronage. , and capable, with 
alreauy of an sale in Enzland and France. — Ad ress, in 
first instance by letter only, to W. B. J..6 Manchester Buildines. Westminster. S.W. 


COLONIAL PRESS. — An opening presents itself to a Gentle- 
man of first-class qualifications to Edit a leading Daily Newspaper in one of the potncioa} 

Colonies, possessed of great resources and a fine ciimate. Address, stating qualifications and 

references, A. B. C., care of Messrs, Cowan & Co., 77 Cannon Street. F.C. 


NVITED, a Gentleman, a man of business, having the command 

of a Capital of £3,000 or £10,000, to co-operate in sustaining a large and profitable E a, 

to be guaranteed free +4 risk. Interest at 5 per cent., with mes fa — advantage of a Li ral 

participation in the sum to be —s free from the li 

post paid, to Richard Hunter, Cornhill, 
on. 


£100 Wanted by the Proprietor of an Established 


turnish employment spare time for himselt or qualitied 
nominee. Address, in the first instance, A. 8. C., care of W. Axford & Un., 9 Chori ring Grass. 


£100 PER ANNUM.—A Gentleman with Five Thousand 

Pounds at command can receive the above, as Partner or otherwise in an 
established commerci+1 wodortaling every way suited to the habits’ of a gentleman, compatible 
with the highest re-pectability. Letters from principals only, with real name and address, to be 
sent to F. R. 8., 3 Tavistock Tireet, Covent Garden, London. 


NOTICE. 


' The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 


Suturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 361, SEPTEMBER 27, 1862:~— 


France and on a. “4 The War in America. Prussia. 


Mr. Laing on Indian Government. 
Lord Lianover aga: The Belfast Riots. Protection in America. 


The Border States. A Living Paradox. 
Italian Confederation Again. Cartes de Visite of Celebri ies. New Zealand. 
Family Relics. The Cotton Supply Association. 
Sensation Writers. National Catalogues at the Exhibition — Austria. 
he Last Two Days at Doncaster. 


Matrimony made Easy. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire. 
The Present Position of the Liberal Pere. " Shakspeare and his Commentators. 
Experiences of an English Sister of Thrupp’s Anglo-Saxon Home. 
Les de l'Inde. 
Life of Bishop Bowen. Woman's Life. Robert Story. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Pe 4 the Lg ment of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. HARRISON, Sole 
Me ember 29. and Friday, October 2, SAT ANE ELLA. On_ Tuesday, 
ro”, FRA On October 1, DINORAn. On 
THE CX Ww DIAMONDs (in which Miss Louisa Pyne will make her re-a 
severe iv ispositio: }. On Saturday, An Opera, in which Miss Louisa Pyne and Me. Ww. 
Har: son will wear. Commence at Eight. 


Y’S MINSTRELS, Every Night, at St. James's Hall.— 

The celebrated and original CHRISTY’ MINSTRELS will appear Evening at 

Eight, and every Wedvesday Afternoon at Three. Proprietor, W. + Stalls, 3s.5 

rea, 2s. is. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond — at Austin's, 
iccad 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL FRUIT, VEGETABLE, ROOT, 
EREAL. and GOURD SHOW, at the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL IETY'S 
GARDEN. south Kensington, OCTOSER 8, 9,and 10. The Roots, Cereals, and Gourds will 


remain on Exhibition until the 
Admission on October 8, Half-a-Crown ; on October 9, 10, 11, 13 to 18, One Shilling each 


ME. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
from Subjects in “PUNCH,” OPEN EVERY DAY, from Ten till Dusk, at the 
EGVPTIAN WATT. Piccadilly (will shortly clse’. Admis-ion One Shilling. 


XHIBILION OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE.—this beautiful 
Work of Art, which displays the pimeane of the Bird equal to — contains upwards of 


_— ray ate coloured feathers, for from malleable coppers and is ounced by connois- 
the wonder, of the age. Exhibiting apa ot the BURI NGTON GALLERY, 
tor Pree ADILLY. Is. ; Fridays, 2s. 6d. 


BEDPFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of ihe EAST, taken during 
the tour in which, by R.H. the Prince of Wales in Egy: 
the Holy Land, and Syria, the Athens, &c. Exhibiting 
and ceived at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, 


BeITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE.— Members and Associates attending the posite at Cambridge on October | 
and following da\s,may obtain return tickets by the Gre ~~" Seed Northern, and 

London & North- Western Railways, at asiogle from Sept: 30 to application to 
c. Cc, 
G. D. LIVEING, 
N. M. RERS, 


Rn SOCIETY.— The Annual General Meeting of the Ray 


Society will Cambridge, on Friday next, October 3, 1862 


RSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION.—LIMITED. 


rae 


E. B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. 
ORBURY HOUSE of MERCY, for the Recovery of Fallen 


firm.— The Foundation Stone of the New 

Buildings of this Insti as recently laid 4 ena Bishop of Ripon, and Donations are 
earnestly solicited towards their completion. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. John Sharp, Horbury, 


near Wakefield. 
HH XPROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supproox Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. =< Papuision, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 


the r Dr. Lane’s medical direction | 
London 
tnd Fridsy, besweea | and Bits, South Steet, Finsbury every 


OWEN'S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in connexion with 


the University of London). SESSION 1862—3. 

The COLLEGE = OPEN ior SESSION on Friday, Oct. 10, 1862. The Session will 

terminate in July, ! 
G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the tljowin de viz 
Com mparative Grammar, English Language and_ Litera’ and 
Philosophy ; Mathematics, Natural Philoso; Re ‘Natural Hi (for this 
Paysiol y of Man and of the Animal om ; History, Jurisprudence, 
Political | tal Languages, 

The EVENING cr. a, — ersons Rot attending the Day Classes, will commence Oct. 13, 
1862, and terminate Ma: 

Particulars of the “ “— Evening Classes for the present Session will be found in 

pec obtained from Mr. Nicholson. the Registrar, at the College, Quay 

detailed information as to the foundation of the College, the courses 
of study, the scholarships, and es offered for competition, 
with the Colleze, is contatne’ 


admitting tents, on Tuesday, 


. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary O the Trustees. 


Hiei Goma for SCIENCE CERTIFICATES of the 
of Council on Education will take place at the Oflices of the Science and Art 

ment, Suuth Kensingt n, on the days shown below 

¢ examinations will last each day from 10 a... till 5 p..., with one hour’ A intermission in 
the middle of the day, except on the days for Subject L., and Chemical Anal yei 
for — 4 who have | at 10 before 
they wish to be examined in. 

Gaocr. 


Drawing, 
Subject 1 Friday, 
aftern yon, N 
Iv. Chem abject riday Nove 
Sub) ect 2.—Friday, November after. 


-—Monday, Novem! 
V. Geology and Mineralogy {Subject 
Subject 1. ‘= Wednesday, November 12. 


er ond 


VI. Physiology and Zoology «..---++ {subj ect Noveinber 13. 

vi. and Physio- 1. uesday, November 19. 
ect 1.—Thw , November 

‘Mining and Metallurgy... 2.—Friday, ovember 21. 


* As many Students as possibie who take up only Gocequate Chontetre will do their Analysis 
on Friday pa the rest on Saturday. Analysis-tables lowed. 

N.B. Candidates must send in their names before October | as ten coming mp Se in 
Mechanicai and Machine Drawing and Building Construction, who must send in their 


by October 5. 
By Or Order of the Committee of Conneil on Fdnestion. 


SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, London. 
Director—Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 
for the Session, commencing on October 6, will be sent on application to the 
Registrar. The Courses of Instruction embrace by 
Prof. Tyndall: History, Hiuxley; Geolog: neraiogy 


Mi b; ton Metall Dr Bere Appl ‘a han 


HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL of ART, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, for Male and Female Students, and the METROPOLITA in SCHOOLS 
of ART, at 43 QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, for Female Classes only; Spitaltields, 
Crispin Street; Finsbury, William Street, bbe gy Square ; St. Thomas Charterhouse, 
yoswen | Street Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Koad ; St. Martin's, Castle Street, 
iz A Lambeth, St. Oswald's ee Upper Kennington Lane ; Ham Di-pensary 
Building Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the. the- East. C Cannon Street: ana St. Mary’ Hide Place, 
Vincent Square, Westminster—will Re-open on bt October 1. 
By Oder of the Committee of Council on Educati- 


BON, ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 
in the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
.— Address, Dr. Burostwo, 100 Coblenzer se, Bonn, 

E. Thring, Uppinghom, and others. Prospectuses may be had at 


Miss LOUISA DREWRY'S GREEK and LATIN CLASSES 

for LADIES.—The Michaelmas Term (when Ladies can join any of the Classes) will 
commence on Monday, October 6. Miss DREWRY is lasses hor Younger 
Se for the Public Schools, with Private Pupi 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the CIVIL 


SERVICE.—The Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Cor. Christi Coll., 
Examiner of Direct Indian Cadets, and of the Indian Civil 
years Assistant Professor in the R. I. 


Engineers; Mathematical and 
ow iofinee ‘at “Addiscombe, prepares SIX PU UPiLs a and has at present a Vacancy.— 
Address, The Limes, Croydon: 


A MARRIED GRADUATE, without Family, M.A. Oxford, 
educated at Eton—who has had experience in Private fition at Eton and in 
d a portion of the autumn gna in wishes 


an 
families—purposing to spen 
by letter, Post Office, Themen Ge 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Four Vacancies. M. A., 6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 
At LADY of LONG EXPERIENCE in TEACHING wishes 
AN OXFORD M.A., in Full | on, with some Means, 
Ly a qpaace with ‘ew Sermons, and Time Reading.—Address, M.A., 48 
GOVERN ESSES. —SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.— Long 


3 xtensive scale. The highest class of G 
Abroad— Tg f relizious principle fully appreciated. 


T GOVERNESS (Finishing, or otherwise). - _ 


and ou 4100 per apnum.— 
2 Alms Terrace, Canonbury, 
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Established 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by of 4 Vict. c. 9. 


ANNIA MUTUAL "LIFE ASSOCTATION. 


Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Every description of Life A d, with or without participation in 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Pre-| Whole ee 
Prem. nn’ ear’ 
Age) ist’ Seven | Rem, of Age | premiam| Pre- 
Years Life mium mium 
£ s. || Yrs.) Mos.) «. d. £ s. d, d. 
30 119 236 0 273 142 ow 3 
40 1932 2i84 3 276 4 
226 450 6 27% 146 5 
60 368 613 4 9 262 148 ol 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS, 21,350,000. 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE. Dart., Chairman. 
FREDERICK HARHISON, £sq., & WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Eeq., M.P., Deputy-Chairmen. 


John William Esq. 

Sir William P. de Bir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 
William Nicol, E: 


Henry V. ns, M. 
itu ns Swinton Boult, Esq., 
John La Secretary to the Company. 
aw 157 the tn pant Government by this Company 
232,882, and in 1861 it was £61,833, being an increase in five years of £29.95 
bs 1869 the Fire Premiums were meen ge in 1861 they were £360,130, being 4 increase in 
losses paid am: to 22,500,000, and all ciaims are settled with liberality 


olicies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed on or before October 14. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 

LIFE £100,000, 

With Power to Increase. 


LONDON, 73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
MIDDLETON BUILDINGS, WATER STREET. 
MANCHESTER, %a PRINCESS STREET. 
Board of Direction. 
Chairman —F. W. Russell, Eeq., M.P., Chairman of the National Discount Co., London. 
Fire —* Mr. Alderman Dakin (Dakin Brothers), London. 
Deputy Chairmen, 17 fe — J. H. Mackenzie, Esq., Temple, London. 
, Braun & Co.), Liverpool. 
* & Woolner), London. 
J. H. R. De Castro, "aq. (Carruthers De Castro & Co.), Manchester and London. 
. N. Gi lo & Cochilani), Liverpool. 
Stephen Barker “Guion & Co.), Live 
Mr. Alderman Hale (Warren 8. Hale and Sons), 


(ch 
rze Kendall, Esq. (Kendall Brothers), Live 
John Edward Naylor, Esq., M 
* Gustavas Russell, Cannon ‘Street. ‘London. 
Lightly Simpson, Esq., Gower Street, ford Square, London. 
Thomas Stenhouse, t, 


‘y of Fire ‘Company only. 
General Manager and Clirehugh, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary enk 
Secretary — ‘James Gale, Esq. 
e, 


Manchester Local Supe Sal 
Banker he Alliance Bank Daten of 
Auditors. 


essrs. Carlisle, Parr, & Co.), London. 
"George F, Ho oblngon, Director of the Aliiance Bank of London and Liverpool, , London. 
Harmood, . Banner, E Arcoun verpool 
* Auditors of Fire Auditors of Life C 


Solicitors Fletcher & Hull, 
anchester, Messrs. Sale, Worthington, Shipman, & Seddon. 

‘The two Companies are 

therefore, ot the capital of each distinct is secured, whilst mutual 

benefit will be obtained by a —, of interest, and by the great saving of expense in conse- 
quence of the business of the 


year of 2 
and romptitude, 
"Al ire 


cing as in the same offices, and, as far 
same of agents. 
Insurance business 


vi f HOME and FOREIGN Fire and Life business transacted at 

MODERATE RA’ R AT 

EIGHTY PER C of the Lire Prorits retcrwep to Porrcy 

Nich sor Box R ESIDENCE AND TRAVELLING. — Liberal conditions, for particulars of 
*HOANS GRANTED ON PERSONAL SECURITY in connexion with Life Policies. 

BONUSES GIVEN ro POLICY at stated in 

and Laperatiry he Settlement of Claims. 
COMMISSION Allowed “Agents and introducing business. 
to be had on application. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3 Princes Street, Bank, London. 


Directors. 
Deniel Burges, jun., Bristol. J 


‘ames Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham, 
Peter Cator, Sir J. Paxton, Me, 
James Dawson. Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Delafosse, Esa. Tienry Sturt, Esq 
J. Ingram Travers, Esq. 
Frazer B. Henshaw, Esq. an, Esq. 
Henry K , Esq. 
William J. Lescher, Esq. 
Ex-Directors (by rotation). 
Richard F ™ 4 | William Grant, Esq., Portsmouth. 
ry, Esq., Liverpool. 


Economical man: no paid agen’ allowed 
The application tion of the he whole of eee iat to the iecwat’ of the premiums of Members of 
yeare standing or 


COLLIERY COMPANY? 
Directors of the above Company ye entered 


LAN TWIT VARDRE 


LIMITED. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN Tiny the 


Company's — at the Colliery and he has a dividend of 

—r By Order, E. NAINBY, Secretary. 

VARDRE COLLIERY COMPANY, 


PRS 3s HEREBY GIVEN, that i ion of the Shares in the above 
‘ing subscribed for, the allotment will take on the 8th NEXT, 
by by which da date an applications must be sent in, Ge. 


to the Bankes, Brokers, or Secretary, 
der, E. NAIN BY, 
| pLANT WIT VARDRE 


COLLIERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Capital, £20,000, in 4,000 Shares of £5 each. 
Deposit £1 on application, and £1 on allotment. 


Registered it to the goth and 47.600. 23+ ond 
Table of the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts being 
to the amount of bscriptions. 


A. 17 Gracechureh Street. 
A. PLC Esq., Coombe 
Jordon, Chairman of the Wellington 
J. Ho —_ Esq., Albert Club, George Street, Hanover Square, and New House, 
Colonel Wragge, Shooter's Hill, Woolwich. 
Bankers.—Bank of London, Threadneedle Street. 
Auditors.—To be the Shareholders. 


Messrs. Ross, Leinson. d Bedford, Lothbury. 
Messrs. r&Co., Belfast. 
pro tem.—BMr. Nainby. 
Orricrs, pro tem.—4 Lothbury, near the Bank of England. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices. 


Lon IN, BRIGHTON, and SOU’ TH-COAST RAILWAY.— 


ype Came. Debenture Stock. ” The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICA TIONS 
the at of the remainder of the 's perpetual FOUR per CENT. DEBEN- 
be inscribed in the books of the Company without payment of stamp 


omer expen ill have the same priarity as Morteage Debt. 
is St wi ave e same 
The fixed dividend will commence on the onw ron which, 5 is paid to the Com 
credit, and half-yearly interest to June 30 and in each year wilh be Stesanaatod be 
warrants payable on those dvys respective’ 

Forms of application for any a fractions of a pound) may be obtained 


(G20D INVESTMENTS. — CAPIT: ALISTS may secure from 


20 to 30 per cent. per annum in judicious! 
occur of young Mines rising in valee 1,900 or 2,009 per cent., but this class of security shoul 
only be purchased on the mest reliable information. , rhe ree devotes special attention 
ready, BRITALNS METAL MINES, ste’ Guide thelr les Usages, 
ow a wide to ws, 
Localities,and Statistics. By Joun Prez, Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Price |s.; or free by post for 13 stamps. 
EN PER CENT. PER AND N UM. — Sums of FIFTY 
POUNDS to TEN THOUSAND POUNDS may be INVESTED for SEVEN YE 
to pay the above interest, without partnership liability, and with less risk than any bn nnd 


Joint Stock enterprise. Full particulars will be torw: l, free, to Gentlemen n giving 
Banker's reference to A. G., Universal Advertising Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent G: 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Beigium) 


Lig it-BROWN COD LIVER 
Ls th met eminent Maal ten edie ma 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

nk SS h's ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure not likely 

create disgust, agent of great val value.” 

Dra. GRANVILLE, F.RS., Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de 's Light-Brown Ge 
cflect in a shorter time than other kin s, and that it does not cause the nausea 
indigestion too often on the of the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to HEH. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
“I invariabl de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, 


genuine 
which the of this thie medicine is de is des: destroyed.” 
Dr. vr Jones Licut-Brown Cop Lrver Or is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled an’ lebelied with and signature, wiraour 
WHICh phe POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, = respectable Chemists 


SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
WHOLE life may be peed wt with scarcely a day of illness if 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS” be 


derangement. They act a ane rient, removing wi dightest pata or 
inconvenience all " tructions the whole system to a state of health 
any 


May be ob Vendor, in Boxes in Family Packets, 
EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 90 Bermers Street, Oxford Street, W. direct attention to their GUM- 


COLOURED EN SMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, &c., specially commended at 
eneeees Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3,556. Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five Guineas. 
esstul result and effi ficacy of thei their system, vide Lancet. Consultation 
IS HIGHNESS the VICEROY’S CANDLES.— Pure 
to. 08. per pounds City Sperm, Is. 4d. per pound ; Transparent Coloured Candles, 
& Cnanvoce, Shi and Contractors to H. M.'s Board of Works, 


HERWOOD NIGHT LIGHTS, Six pence & Box, are recom- 


mended as being second only to Price's Patent Chi "—Beimowr, 


PRICE'S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
41b., }1b., and Is. Bottles ; rs of which are secured by a capsule lettered 


Parc Pavan.” — Betmont, 8s. 


A gross annual income 150,000 
ite 700,000 
sums policies 
nt. 
“Prospectuses, Copies of Annual Accounts, and full p icul. may be obtai don appli- | 
Sept. 1, 1862. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. | 


T°< COUNTRY VISITORS.—A small but powerful Double | 
LASS, ake serviceable at the Theatre, Exhibition, Races, or Sea-side, which may be 
worn aan the neck asa pair of hand epectactos. A most aeceptable present for country friends, — 

30s. At Carracnan’s, Optician ew Bond Street, W., corner of Conduit Street. Post 
free on remittance. Sole Agent for the Sacleheated giasses by Voiztlinder, Vienna. 


O CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. — PASSPORTS and , 


VISES procured without pucrnel Ea and trouble saved by applying | 
to C. GOODMAN'S Gu ide and Tra’ welling Dept, 7 Strand, three doors east of the | 
Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions post free. 


Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL CAMPHOR, ~~ LEMON SYRUP. Bottles HE the size and effect. 
At oll the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing Jars and 


stre 
respectable 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER, 


UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. 


Copies of Max Miller's “Science of Lang .” “ Aids to Faith,” Motley’ . mited | 
Netherlands,” Lord Cranborne’s Essays,” Mrs. Delany's Life,” “ Autobiogra: 
Knight,” and many other Superior are now on at very greatly oced 2 Prices. | 


Boxt’s Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


animal free 
for 14 THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
The Jurors of Crass 2 have svaréel o PRIZE MEDAL for the Superiority of the 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Vilmen, 


Dl eal Oly 


| 
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| 
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ited. 
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| 
pINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
during twenty-five by the Medical cnt uni- 
eee; . versally accepted by the public, as best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
n. prepared,in s perfect purity and uniform 
D & 172 New Dond Street’ London, and sold by all 


Bi cae 


= 


af BE 


asl | 


S| | £3957. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. of the a req , before finally deciding, bo viele WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S § Pave W-ROOMS. contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY. PIECES Ti E-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as 
eannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, —— of Sr or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, <3 15s. to £33 10s. ; bron 
with standards, 7s. to <5 wine ; steel Senders, | £3 >. iy. #11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
y¥-pieces, from 8s. to 2 fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to <4 4s. 
d all 0 other PATENT STOVES. wi th radiating hearth-plates. 

8. BURTON'S GENERAL RNISHING 


TRON MONGERY CA had Gratis, and It contains 

of 500 Lilustrations of of Sterling Silver Plate, Nickel 

ver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fen . Marble 

Chimn yb 5] Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass steads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 

at 39 Oxford Street W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 "s Place; and | 
Newman's Mews, London. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


oreign, Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Srreer, W. 
HAM — Manovactony and Rooms, Broap Srneer. 


LE SOMMIER PORTATIF. 
HEAL & & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 
andcumbermme The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress isits being so heavy 


“Sommren Exastiqur oer * is made in Three se ite parts, and when joined to- 

soe elasticity of e best ng Mattress. As gor of wool or horse- 

a it cannot harbour moth, ro ae h the usual mem Mattress is very liable ; the prices, also, 
mattresses, vi: 


uch below those of the best spring 


coe 
The “ Somaren therefore, combines the advantages of elasticity, dura- 
An Tliustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post. 
Heat & Son, 196 T h Court Road, W. 


TATERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30.— 
Attention is requested to SMEE"S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or a 
cae Comfortable, cleanly, simple. portable and inexpensive. Purchasers are 


we mes of size No. 1, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25s. Other sizes in proportion. To . 

tained of almost ull respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 

oeepecial pote d should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the Label 
er's ‘aten 


RROW’'S BINOCULARS. — NOTICE. — Every 

FIRST QUALITY or Glasses is STAMPED or EN- 

GR. D with the name of the Firm; no ot Gentlemen requiring Binoculars 

QUALITY are etfully Dequested WRITE. DIRECT to W. & J. BURROW, 

GREA VERN or to apply heir AGENTS, WALES & 
32 Ludgate Street. and. 56 Cheapside. E.C., and B. ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street. W. 
DENT'S WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charin aring Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Ghasnemeter Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


CHUBB & SON.—“ For Perfection of Workmanship, and Copstonstion of Locks ; also for the 
Manufacture of Iron Safes.” Prize Medal awarded a’ 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES — the sneat secure against Fire 


Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FI sv THONG ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S and DEED BOXES. 
llustrated Price List gratis 


isand post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; mag greens Manch : Wolverhampton. 


«TPAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” — Clothes of best ond 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. 


post. 
le Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). COOPER & CO. 


J. & D. NICOLL, COURT TAILORS, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
© Regent Street, 22 Cornhill, London; and 16 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL DRESS.—FOR 
Nicoll's Négligé Angola Suits, uineas. 
Nicoll’s la Trousers, Sixteen Shillings. 
FOR LADIES. 
Nicoll’s Waterproof Jackets =e Cloaks, for the sea-side or travelling, One Guinea each. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Nicoll’s Knickerbocker and other Suits, One Guinea each. 


OUTFITS. THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
House, Strand, forward (on eunlies ) Lists of the’ nessmney 

Prices of each Article. — PRIZE MEDAL awarded 
THRESHER'S AUZE WAISTCOATS, “NDIA TWEED SUITS, and 


one of 


MUSEUM of WINES of ALL NATIONS. No. 1 Sample 
“No, 2 Sample Case contains one dosen of the Highest Clas Wines, at 658. 6d-; of the following 


FRANCE SPAIN PORTUGAL ITALY GERMANY 
HUNGARY GREECE MADEIRA CANARIES CAPE 
Light Wine Association, Sample Depét, 434 Strand. 


HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK of COMPARA- 
TIVE GRAMMAR, appiied to the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English Languages. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Crark, M.A., late Head Master of the Proprietary School, Taunton. 
London: Lonemay, Green, & Co.. 14 Ludeate Hill. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 
om i ‘ols. each containing betw pages), many 
LJVEs of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the 
Norman By SrrickLanp. Dedicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and aug- 
mented ; and embellished with Portraits of every 


“ These volumes have the fascination them has resulted a’narrative interesting 
of romance united to the integrity of his- to all. It is a lucid arrangement of facts, 
tory. The work is written by a —,< of derived from authentic sources, exhibit- 
considerable learning, indefatigable ing a combination of industry, learning, 
dustry, and careful ————_ All these jud 


impartiality, not often met 
ions for wi of crowned heads. 
historian she has brought t to bear on The Times. 


the subject of her volumes, and from 
Also, complete in 6 vols. with numerous Portraits, 
10s. 6d., to complete 


RS. GREEN’S LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 
Ww. R. Geom, Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S., Member of 
of Rome, Turin, &c. The Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Notes and 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(THE SOUTH VINDICATED: being a Series of Letters 
written for the American Press during the Canvass for the Presidency in 1860 ; 
with a Letter to Lord Brougham on the Johe Brown Raid, and a Survey of the Result 
of the Presidential Contest and its Consequences. By the Hon. James WittiaMs, late 

American Minister to Turkey. With an Introduction by Jonn Baker Hopkins. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, with an accurately Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 5s. 
LAX and its PRODUCTS in IRELAND. By Wit 
Cuancey, J.P.; Juror and Reporter, Class XIV., Great Exhibition, 1851 ; also appointed 


in 1862 for Class XIX. 
London : 


A NEW EDITION of HINTS. for ® PEDESTRIANS, PRAC- 
TICAL and MEDICAL. By G. C. Watson, M.D. 
London: Bert & Daxopr, 186 Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT. THINGS. 


“ It is not without regret that we are lied 2 Mop mast 
be regarded as belonging to the of gossiping of wh Shien is the 
most characteristic and best known represent: 


to the Country Parson; for his is evidently more than ary, very 
at the same time, he possesses a ‘fair share of originality and humour." —Spectator. 
London: Bert & Daxpy, 186 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 68. 
THE THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR M. AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. Translated by Groner Lone. 
is a remarkable harmony between the contents of this book and ite form. The 
unostentatious scholar who has translated and 


“There 
eluci or us e 0" 
fitted for his task.” S; 


unusually well 
& 186 Fleet Street. 


KASHMIR FLANNEL. which can only be pre 


MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for very, fis fine 
or Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistooats. 


THRESHER & GLENNY, General Outfi 152 Strand. 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING C. — JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and oR. 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE 
ms, Luncheon Baskets, 
10 guineas; CARTE DE VISITE of the AL FAMILY and distin- 
rsons of all nations, single . 6d. each ; and a choice variety of useful 
GANCIES suitable for PRESE Nisa at 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 — LONDON, W. Catal post free. 
TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1962.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


OOMS for CHURCH ITURE, DECORATION, St GLASS, 
ich have been rece: added 


W-Ri 
mic. 35, FRESCO, Xe. &c., whi 
Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Dlustrated 
application. = Southampton Street. Strand, W.C. 


11 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 


"THE Sick of Fore of Gentlemen is respectfully invited to our 


Wines Liqueurs : — 


'Y, 2is. 268. 488. Sts. and 608, per dozen. 
atu ad, 283. = per dozen. 
Bort old. in b in bottle, from 363. to per done. 


d Beaujolais, from 15s. to 36s. 
ARTHUR, COUPER, & CO. 


UININE WINE.—WATERS’S, 2 MARTIN’S LANE, 
CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, others, 30s. per dozen. 
*,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIHBNTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


PERRIN 8S’ 
TERSHIRE SAUCE. 
without Name on wrapper, label, 


day is published, 1s. 
of | (THE THREE TABERNACLES : a Sermon, preached at the 


oO f St. Peter's School Chapel, York, on Tuesday, T 16, 1862, by Cuanies 
Jone D.D., Viear of Doncaster, Chancellor of York ral. and ‘Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the ‘Queen : late Head Master of Harrow School. Published by request. 


Cambridge : Macmitran & Co. ; and 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Vols. V. and 8vo. of the 


Ht0ryr of ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary. By James Awrnony 
Vols. I. to IV., containing the Reign of Henry VIII., £2 14s. 
London: Paaxsr, Sox, & West Strand. 


NEW LOVE TALE BY AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 
On October 1, No. 25, Shilling Volume Library, complete, Is. 


Brew! HOT, BLOW COLD. A Love Story, By Aveusrus 


Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


published, complete 
LORD B BRIDGENORTH'S NI NIECE. A Romance of Fashion- 
Wane Warp kes Fe 138 Fleet Street. 


1, never plete, Is. 
ROLAND, as PAINTER. A A "Novel. “By . VEREY. 
: Warp & Lock, 158 


ust published, 1 vol. demy 8vo 
A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK, “Written by ae 


embellished numerous Woodcuts and Vignettes designed by the 


ready, with 8 Plates, demy 8vo. 
J OURNAL of a POLITIGAL MISSION to AFFGHANISTAN, 
of By H. W. Medical Officer to the 
Surrn, Exon, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
OUR Last YEARS in INDIA. By Mrs. Joux B, Spurn. 


Novel. Now ready, 2 vols. 
WANIFRED'S WOOING. 
Author of “ Lost and Won,” &c. 


By Gerorermwa M, Czar, 


None Genuine 
Sold by & Buacuweit ; Barclay & Sons; = 


| 
— 63s. cloth ; or any vol. separately, 
(ONS | sets, 
uty or 
sined 
rom 
= 
ition 
er. 
TY 
ARS 
ving 
| 
tual 
| 
DY 
| 
| 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO sou ONDON. 
New Novel. Just ready, 2 vols. c 
BAD BEGINNING; a of a French Marziage, 
A Suuzs, 6) Cornhill. 393 
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"THE HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. COXXXVI. ADVER- 
PantigtISEMENTS end BILLS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 


London: Lonoman & Co,, 14 Ludgate Hill. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
jecurtion in the forthcoming Bouter of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS by the 8th of October. 

Joun Mcnray, Albemarle Street. 


fi BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 72, for 


Contents: 
1. Muir's Life of Mah 
3: Arndt and his Sacred Poetry. 
rndt and his Sacre: 
4. Gibraltar and Spain. 
5. French Prote: 


val 
7. Illusions ond | Hallucinations. 
8. The Church of England in 1862 — What Next ? 
9. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson, Watrono, & Hoppea, 18 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Will be published on the 30th inst. 


"THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES, — 
No. XLIV., OCTOBER 1862. 


Contents 
I. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: DR. LUSHINGTON’S JUDGMENT. 
Il. THE BRITISH SEA-FISHERIES. 
III. RAILWAYS, THEIR COST AND PROFITS. 
IV. GIBRALTAR. 
V. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
VI. IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES: THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
VII. THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES OF INDIA. 
VII. THE SLAVE POWER. 
Biography. — 5. Belles Lettres. 


London : Triswsa & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


BLACKWoop's MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1862. 


No. DLXIV. 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 


TEN DAYS IN RICHMOND. 
CAXTONIANA.—Parr IX. 
No. 13. On ae General, and these Essays in particular. 
No. 14. The § 
GERMANY, AND HER PROSPECTS. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL.—Parr IX. 
IPHIGENIA IN TAOURIS. 
GASTER, TIE FIRST M.A. 
TICKLER II. AGAIN! 
ITALY AND FRANCE. 
Bracrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


pur CHURCH and STATE REVIEW.—Edited by Arch- 


deacon Denison Published Monthly, price Is. ; free by post for 14 stam 5, October, 
is now ready, and contains: The Primacy — Political Parties—Seandinavia: 
Home—New Dogma—Church Steuart and Churen Asce: can 
—Eastern Asia—Mr. Coleridge's Advanced Liberalism *_Nutional Catholn | 
Amusements—Causes whieh p 1 the ‘on tre Eighteenth Century— 
Child Murder—C “T “Church andl in Mission Houses— 
Cricket—Scottisn St D y's History ot Church of E 


land—Lord Bacon's The Public L fe of Lora Kirche Kirchin—A. N. 
jes and Translations-Ten Years of France—Arthur 
Hugh 
State Review” ma: obtained at all the Railw: and of all 
Saunpens, Ortev. & Co., 66 Brook Street. onover Square, w. 


[HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, No. V. V. (October 1, 1, 
1862), 2s. 6d., edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, will contain, besides other 
interesting matter, the fullowing Origiual 
THE BRITIS OAs with Two By Professor Jamzs Buckman, 


F.L.S. Ss. 
TUbIFEX iti ULORUM, the Red Worm of our Rivers. With a Coloured Plate. By 


Eow y Law 
BARMOUTH, and its Scientific Attractions.’ With a Tinted Illustration. By the 


THE ELECTROPLATING PROCESS. (Concluding Part.) With an Illustration. By 
NOTES OF THE EXHIBITION :~ 

No. IL. —THE MINERALOGICAL DEPARTMENT. By Professor D. T. Ansrep, 

XI. CHEMICAL, DE DEPARTMENT. By Witt1am Croogss, F.C.S., Editor 

» PHILOSOPHICAL INWERUMERTS. By Jawes Bazen, F.R.A.S. 
MISCELLANEA.—The Albert Memorial. Science Schools and Classes. Provincial 
REVIEWS. And and Societies. Naturalists’ Field Clubs. 

3.—And 
Complete terl Le of Science, with a Plate 
Quarterly of Wane Page 
London : Rovert mal 192 Piccadilly. 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. Sept. 27, 1862. 3d. 


London Medical Schools — Cabmen’s Grievances: and F Trade — The Revised Regulations 


Orotava — Cannibal vor 
Statistics of Suicide in Bavaria — 
The Monthly Part for pi ol in neat wrapper is now ready, \s. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars see Fleet Street. Sold by all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 
ly on October |, 1862, demy Svo. 32 pp. 3d. 


(THE CHURCH of "ENGLAND TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE. 


London : Werns & Co., 44 Paternoster Row. 


‘THE. ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. Oct. 1862. 1s, 
iddle Emigration Impartially Considered, by C. E. C.— 
Part IL., Hettinger — light and Shade, a Poem, by L. Fellowes — Alo’ 
m, by [subella mA A Dream Nabonassar, by Mrs. Notley — Manners and Morals, 
J. A. — Hints on Taste, by Mrs. “Boardman — Woman's Supervision of Wowan’'s Industry, 
Mrs. Jellicoe — ‘The lic of its — london Universit 
the Condition of Woman as affected "Relative abor — German Literature, Nov Iv. 
— Notices of Books (Hutton on the Relative ue” of Seadtes and Accom: te the 
Education of Women, &c.) — Books of the Month — Open Council — — 
19 Langham Place, W.; Kewr & Co., P: 


PRASERS MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 2s. Gd. 


Conrarns : 
The Opium Revenue of India considered in Wet is Truth ?_A Page from the Cove 
Connexion with Mr. Last Budget. By Shirle: 


A First Friendship: a Tale. Chapters Autumn. iy Astley , 

and XIII. Adrian : a Tule. apters XI._XTV. 
North South — The Two Constitutions. Concer Artiticers. a By Cayley. 
ite ublican. cerning jun 3 Ago. 
tee from Numidia. The “Grande A. K. H. 4 
lie.” The Sixth Quarter of the World. 
Spiritualism. 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bounx, West Strand, W.C. 


"THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXIV. (for 
OCTOBER), is now ready, One — with 4 Illustrations. 
TENTS: 


ROMOLA. ( wea 2 Illustrations.) 
Chapter 


» XIX.—The Old Hat's Hope, 
XX.—The Day of the Betrothal. 
HOW WE BROKE THE BLOCKADE. 
EFFECT OF RAILWAYS ON HEALTE. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part II. 
THE SMOKING-ROOM AT THE CLUB. (With an Illustration) 
DREAMING IN ITALY. 
A NORWEGIAN MUSICIAN. 
CAPTURE OF THE DELHI PRIZES. 
YOUTH IN EXILE. 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Lrrenatvre:—M. Thiers on the Waterloo Campaign. 
Balense of Life. Carbonic Acid as an Anawsthetic. Liebig’s 
Theory od Food. Figure of tue “Moon and of the Earth. 


The Com 
THE SMALL at ‘ALLIXOTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Days. 


Sstrtn, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
LOX DON SOCIETY. No. 9 (for October), is now ready, with 


13 Illustrations, Is. 
Contents: 


HOW CROQUET FIRST CAME TO HOLCROFT. Iilustrated by Florence Claxton. 
LORD DUNDREARY IN THE COUNTRY. Illustrated by E. J. Poynter. 
CRICKETANA. Part III. By the Author of * The Cricket Field.” The School Matches 
in general, and the late Harrow and Eton Match in particular. 
FLORAL NOTES AND NOVELTIES. By the Author of “ In-door Plants,” &c. 
A VIEW ON THE COAST. Drawn by J. D. Watson. 
SEA-BATHING. 
POOR RICHARD'S SAyINGS with Annotations by the Lord Dundreary. With 2 
Illustrations by E. J. Poy 
THREE LOVES IN A LIFE. 7 
MOONLIGHT ON THE BEACH: emer amg ed Drawn by J. D. Watson. 
ON BEING SHUNTED. With 2 Il 
HOLIDAY LIFE AT RAMSGATE. compas D. Watson. 
ON THE GALLERY STAIRS.-A SHILLING DAY. Drawn by Florence Claxton. 
ONCE MORE AT THE EXHIBITION. By the Author of “ Curiosities of Industry,” 
** Days at the Factories,” &c. 
NADIRA. From the Painting by Frank Wyburd. 
MORTON : The Story of a Secret,a Husband's Trust, and a Friend's 
trategy. the Author of “The Hose in Piecadi| lly.” 
VII.—In which Sir Ulric boar is relieved of much anxiety. 
1X.—The Wife's Misgivin, 
A HOLIDAY ‘AT “THE PAIN TER Ss REST.” With an resi by A. W. Cooper. 
“A LITTLE MISTAKE:” a Romance of the Brompton Exhibi' 
MUSICAL MEMORIES: Opera Kings. 
A DAY AT A SHOOTING LODGE. 
SANDRINGHAM AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Part I. 
LONDON SOCIETY IN PARIS: a Box on the Ears, and its Consequences. Illustrated 


by M. J. Lawless. 
Office, 49 Fleet Street, E.C. 
GCIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXHIBITION (PRAC- 


TICAL MECHANICS JOURNAL), Part 6, September 15, price 2s. contains: Dock, and 
arbour Works, b: . Rennie M.LC.E.; Lighthouses and Beacons, vy J. 
Macquorn Rankine, CE. Locomotive Engines, by J. E. Mec C.E., 
M.LC.E.. and W. J. Macquorn nkine; Railway Roliing Stock, by W. Bridges Adams, 
C-E.; New Contrivances enelllesy to Enginesing, by W. Bridges Esq, C.E.  Lilus- 
trated b: y a large Plate Engraving of Iron Fioating Dock constructed jor the Royal Spanish 
Arsenal at Ferrol, by G. Rennie & with 75 Woodcuts. 

London: Lonoman & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Proprietors’ Offices (Offices for Patents), 47 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


’ 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, — 
w publishing, a Shilling Edition, as well as a Sixp:nny Edition, of the ENGLISH- 
WOMAN'S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, Subscribers — be good enough to gi ¢ their Book- 
sellers instructions as to which edition they wish to receive in future. The papeney Edition 
remuins exactly the same as before, in size, contents, “ « Pp ice. The Shilling Editi 
prises, beyond the contents of the Sixpenny M 1 Sheet of Fash b 
and Needlework. Besides this Suppiement, equal to 32 payes, there is al-o included y "the 
Shilling Edition a Coloured Pattern for the Work- table. an extra Fashion Plate of large si 
and, occasivnaliy, a piece of traced Muslin, Cambric, or other material, 1 y for w ene ry 
London: 8. U. Besror, 248 Strand, W.C. A specimen Number of the Rape will be sent 
for 6 postage stamps; and of the Magazine and Supplement for 12 stamps. 


JHE MINING and SMELTING MAGAZINE. Volume I. 
now ready, 422 pages,demy 8vo. cloth, with Five PLATES and Thirty-five WOOD- 
CUTS, 7s. 6d., comprisinz a complete ee. YEARLY REVIEW of Home. Coionial, ane 
Foreign MINING ‘and MET IRGY, avd Kecords ot ig aiining and Metal Markets, 
with ORIGINAL ARTICLES and COMMUNICAAIONS 
Professor WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., oa Mines. 
a PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Metallurgy at the Royal School of 
nes. 


Professor ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., Keeper of the Mining Records. 
Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. 
J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, C.E., F.C.S., author of a * Manual of Metallurgy.” 
EDWARD HULL, B.A.,F.G.S,, author of * The Coal Fields of Great Britain.” 
JAMES NAPIER, F.C.S. 
H. CURWEN SALMON, F.GS., F.C.S. 
And other Practical and Scientific at 
The MINING and SMEL'ING MAGAZINE, 64 pages, ill 
and Woodcuts, puilished MONTHLY, Is. wili be found to the most 
reliable information on ali Mining anu Metallurgicai affairs, and their Relations. 
London : & Co., Stativne s’ Hall Court. 
OVER CHURCH. —ARCHITECTURE in the EAST, — 
THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains:~ Fine View of New Chu cn, Dover — 
Our Want of Bridges—The Chureh in Dover Castie—The ‘Ancient Houses < of Newcastle (with 
Illustrations )\—The New Style’ Question—Mocern in the Ea Researches in 
Rhodes —sea-grass—Prisons and Paintings— 
Working Men's Baths -Canyugton Priory—Bell Ringmez—Stai Glass—School- 
News—Church-buiiding News—Provincial we. Ottice, 
1 York Street, Covent (;arden ; and all Book eile: 


THE INDEX: A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
News, devoted to the Exposition of the a Interests, Political and Commercial, of 
Great Britain, and the Confederate States of Amer In Ne. 22 of Index appears the 
continuation of “Three Months in the Con‘ederate “Army.” — every Thursuay evening, 
6d.; post free 7d. Subscription, 26s. per annum ; 30s. post free. 

London : Formats 102 Fleet ‘Street, E. Cc. 


[HE FAMILY HERALD: a Domestic Magazine of Useful 


Information and Amusement. 

“ Its tales are quite as well written as the best circulating library stories. The answers to 
correspondents cannot be fictitious, for if they were,a ance and a life history being em- 
bodied in almost each of oom, aS, editor woud be as great a outa as we now consider him to 
be a miracie of general information.”—Saturday Review. 

ov Pant CCXXXIII. 
The Three Trials ; or, en Romance of Mar- Strange Wagers. 

guret’s Widowhood.’ Chaps. Ru-sia Thousand Years Old. 
No. 1010 The Ebony Casket. In Four Chapters. 
Equalit Failte 3 poo or, the Ivory Painting. In 
or, Gorilla Grumbleton's Six Chap 

Second Marriag The Golden n Colony — Victoria. 

Changes and ( ences. In Three Parts. The Lost Pocket Book. 
f the Reign of W Font Scientific and Useful — 
faynflett . a Tale illiam Varieties — Random Readings, 

the Third. Chaps. I.—VIII. 

London: B. Braxe, w.c. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Each work compete in one volume, 5s., 3 ntly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
Millais, Hoiman Hunt, rket Foster, John Gilbert, 'enniel, &c. 


Heest and BLACKET T'S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Now Comprising : 
SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN | 84M SLICK’'S OLD JUDGE. 


NATURE. IE E. W on. 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. BURKE'S FAMILY RUMANCE, 
THE CKESCENT and the C. CROSS. THE LAIRD «& NO Ww 
NATHA Li By Miss Kavanag! THE ENGLISHWOMAN in Y. 


E. N a ITAL 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ‘WOMEN. N NEW. By tue Author of“ John 
the Author of “J. hn Halifax.” Hal 
ADAM By the Author of “ Mar- L ‘of ‘SEANNE D'AL 


and.” THE VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. 
SAM 5 WISE SAWS. BURKE'S KOMANCE ot tne 
CARDINAL WIStMAN'S POPES. ADELE. By Miss Kaven 
A for LIFE. By the Author of | S17 ay LIFE. By the Author of 

ohn * John 
T'S OLD COURT SUBURB. GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 
MA ET and her BRIDES WALDS. A BOUK about DOCTUKS. 


bes The ah ad in this library have all been of good quality—many give information while 
they 


Hvasr & Brackert, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXVI. for OCTOBER, 1862, published on Saturday, September 27. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
I. THE : Fairy for By the Rev. Cuantes 
Author Westward Ho!" 
IL. AND LANCASUIRE 
Til. HU MAN VEGETATION. By the Rev. Hvon Macauiean, F.R.S.E., Author of 
Footnotes from the Page of Nature.” 
Iv. VINCENZO; ov. Sunken Rocks. By Rurrix1, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 


Vv.“ IRON SHIPS.” 
VI. THE ROYAL LIBRARY ae WINDSOR CASTLE. By P.F.S.H. 
VIL THE SONG OF ROLAN 
VIIL THE FISHER FOLK ow ‘THE SCOTTISH EAST COAST. 
IX. TO VIRGIL. 
X. THE PRESIDENCY OF TIE UNITED STATES. By Josern Curster. 


Vol, VI. will be published o etober 1, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR OCTOBER, 2s. «d. 
CONTAINS THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


In which are comprised nearly One Hundred and Twenty Encravings from Exhibited Speci- 
eos in Terra-Cot arthenware, Engraved Glass, Cast-Iron, Ornamental Safes, Carpeting, 
.ace, Chandeliers, * Birmingham Jewellery,” “ Spanish Silver,” T'azzas, Silk Damasks, Carved 
Halk: ts, Wall Decorations, Ariicles executed in Silver, Jewels, Cabinets, Pianofortes, Papier 
Maché, Tiles, Cocoa-nut platting. Bronzes, Mediwvai Metal Work, Denmark Porce- 
lain, A ic Productions of Victoria, &c. 
The Titerary contents < this number davates “Pictures of the Dutch, Russian, Scandi- 
navian, and Swiss Schools, and Water-colour Drawings of tne English School, in the 
International “Exhibition.” by J. Beavington Atkinson in the International 
Exhibition; “Fulham ‘Pottery ;” “ British Artists: their S Character — John 
Absolon,” by James Dafforne, illustrated, &c. &c. 


The Line Engravings are : 
“THE PROSPEROUS DAYS OF JOB,” 
Engraved by H. Bourne, from the picture by W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.; 
“SPITHEAD,” 
Engraved by W. Miller, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


THE PARTHENON 


Of Saturday, Sept. 27, contains: 

Reviews:—M. ET LE DUC'S DICTION AIRE DE L/ ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF ESSOK ANSTED'S TRIP IN HUNGARY ANvD TRANSYLVANIA. 

MIEL ET FIEL DRIEN SAINTOUR 
MAURICE’'S MODERN HY. 

A VISIT TO NORTHERN JAPAN. No. V. 
LATIN HEXAMETER IN A SINGLE WORD. 

Forrren AGA—SALZBURG 

Scienck:—MR. GROVE’S CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. 

Five Ants:—A PROPOS DES BOTTES. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. ; and all Newsvendors. 


The Review. 


13 Great Srerer. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
LIFE PRISON. B; By a Prisox Marnox. | 2 vols. 


ou ng. 
Pr female prison life which she describes curious, and her book to be as 
authentic as it is new in the form and details of its information. From The Times, Sept. %3. 
ES MISERABLES. By Victron Hveo. Messrs. Hurst 
Brackerr will publish in a few days the A’ AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH 
TRANSL. ATION of this work. Com plete in in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
RAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Captain E. ve 1 
most valuable accession to our ——— literature. Capt. Len: gives 
of ‘ionmee respecting the two colon that kind which an intending emigrant © pould | be 
most glad to receive.” —Daily News. 
TALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, “ Whoever wishes 
to gain an insight into the ot the present moment, and to know is, what she has 
done, and what she has to do, consult Count Arrivabene's which are written 
in a style singularly vivid and dramatic.""— Dickens's All the Year Row 
THE ! LIFE of E DWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
1 Scotch Church, London: Illustrated his Journal and Correspondence. 
By une ‘OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
AN BOOK about DOCTORS. By J. °C. JRAFFRESON. 5s. Bound 
and Illustrated. Forming the New Voluine of HURST & ACKETT'S STANDARD 
LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDI’ TIONS | OF FOEUL. AR MODERN WORKS. 
“A delightful “A » be re-read: fit 3 the ond 
ting-room, as well as the drawin, g-room table an d the circulating library.” —Lance 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
(THE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne Rem, Author of “The 


ifle Rangers,” &c. 3vols. “In this brilliant and exciting romance there are scenes 

which equal, if they do not surpess, anything which the author has yet achieved.""—/’ost. “ A 
—Observer. “Ca: n Reid has written a good many stirring romances, 

none rthan * The Maroon. '"_Press, “One of the best novels of the year.” —John Bull. 


OHN and I, 3 vols. 


heart sma ay 
Will right theneslves and win again. 


TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 
“This novel will prove attractive. The author has fulfilled her task with panumate 
skill, and written one of the best stories that have appeared this season."’— Mease: 
HE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the ‘Author of 
“MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The Ss Ci satenaatios has not now for the first time proved to the public her 
illustrating the affections. The lesson is one of impres- 


= force. 
-) OHN ARNOLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &e. 
“A sensible and eet novel, Le See scenes of life in a great manufacturing town are 
pleasantly contrasted with rural sket: .”— Examiner. 
ANSTON SQUARE, By Norrt R ADECLIFFE, Author 
of “ Alice Wentworth,” &c. Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 2 vo! 

A clever book." —Athenewm. “ A very well-written story. and ambitions 
Laura is ably sketched.” — Observer. novel every Whit oc peed as Ban Loune Globe. 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “ High Church,” and “No 

Church.” 3 vols. “ There ig great deal be liked in this The ‘ariting is clever 
and pleasant, and the tone is good.""—A thenaw 
SL: AVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 
‘Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Under the Spell,” &e, 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and the WAY to IT. 


By the Rev. Hramay = Dorense. Author of “ Letters on Londoners over the Border.” With 
an Introduction by Author of “ Mary Powell.” "Small 8vo. with numerous I!Instra- 


MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE. By Cuanrtes 
Srarrron, Eso. 3 vols. £1 Ms. 6d., with a Portrait of the Author from a an - 

‘eady. 
“For startling vicissitudes of fortune, perilous enterprise, | hair-breadth escapes trom death 
in some of its most cruel forms, wild alternations of love and and ¢ ot 
every conceivable kind of conduct, these volumes run away Dace 2 meg from any ‘novel we have 
recently met with. We cannot think of any book which resembles this more nearly in some 

parts than the * Confessions of Rousseau.’ "—Daily News. 


ON the MOUNTAIN; being the Welsh Experiences 


of Abraham Black and Jonas White, Esqs., Moralists, Photozraphers, Fishermen, avd 
By Gronce Tcowrtt, M.A. 8vo. with 2 Coloured Illustrations. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the best Works of the Season and of the past Twenty Years 
are in Circulation at this Library. 

e Collection includes a large of recent ‘k._ of HISTORY, every i 
pluck APHLY “all the best boaks ‘ADVENTURE. every inp works 
in RELIGIO. PHILOSOPHY, and all works of acknowledged merit POETRY 
and FICT tox, 

Lists of Works suaenty « otéel, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, 
postage free, on applicut 

“Mudie's Lists, . soe resent the main sources of the general information 
now in vogue.” —Saturday Keview, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


With large Map, Plan of | Appendix on the Climate 
mpue GOSSIPING GUIDE to JERSEY. 
The same, without Plan, Plates, or Appendix, Is. 
W. H. Smirn_& Sox, Strand; and all Booksell 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE MONTE TE VIDEAN GOVERNMENT. 
IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS. 
Post free, Is. 
(THE REPUBLIC of URUGUAY, MONTE VIDEO, Geo- 
graphical, Social, and Political ; to which is eqpented 
LIFE in the RIVER PLATE: a Mannal for Emigrants. 
London: Errixonam Witsox, Royal Exch 
Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, 4s. 6d 
(THE BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, composed wholly of the 
Words of Scripture. By a Parserrea of the Cu nam, 
London: W. Kexr & Co.. Paternoster Row. 


(/mnediately, 
The SECOND VOLUME, with a fine Portrait, of 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. 
By his Nephew, Prerear Invinc. (Vow ready. 
** Ask for Bentley's Edition, authorized by the Family. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


RAISING the VEIL. By Joun Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
post Svo. {Now readn. 
“ The story of “The Snake in the Bottle is clever, and the tt i 
story is well "worked up. There is an underplot of reall Aa interest, involving one of = 
em my Si genteel robbery and swindling which has appeared in fiction for 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS 


In 2. vols. now ready. 


THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 vols. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 1 vol. 

THE DALTONS. 2 vols. 

JACK HINTON THE GUARDSMAN, 1 vol. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 vols. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 vols. 


“To na, there is something fe the aepsousel of Gane bos it is like reading 
Blackwood’ s Megazine. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HAL & HALL, 193 PICADILLY. 


Eighth Edition, 1s.; by post 13 stamps, 


ON, 7! THROAT DEAF) NESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
Janes Yeanstay, Sungeon tothe Metropolitan Ear 
On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. js. 


Now ready, 679 pp. és. 


ENGLISH PURITANISM: being Documents Relatin ting to the 
Settlement of the Church of England by the Act of Uniformity in 1 with an 
Historical Introduction. By Perex Bavxr, Esq., A 


Joun Cuvacuus, New Burlington Street, W. 


w.k & Co., Paternoster Ro’ 
London : also at the Ofices of the Central United 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 27, 1862. 


By Her Majesty’s most Gracious Permission. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND 
ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By MISS FREDERICA ROWAN. 


cirqumetaness, under hich thi volume bas been produced are very | 
fa’ volume with his late pl Highnee the Prine Consort was the own 

work * Stunden der Andacht which is generally ascribed to Zschokke. Some of these edites 

tions were frequently read by him, as thoug! a presentiment of Hie early death. After 

ead event the book naturally became more than ever endeared to the Queen, who solaced 

if by aie a selection of the prester favourites; these she em; lepet Miss Rowan to 

te, and had Sa in @ vo a small number of copies were circulated 


and overwhelming sorrow, they had a ma comfort and edification.’ the volume 

one so eminently caleulated to answer this end, it was —— that a m circulation 
was desirable than at first contemplated, and accordingly Her en wap pnend to give her 
permission to that effect "Extract from Tus A 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO.,60 PATERNOSTER ROW. ° 


NEW CLASSICAL WORKS, 


day, | vol. 12mo. boards, 2s. 
"THE ANTIGONE of of “SOPHOCLES; with Notes, Critical 
and Wag adapted to the use of Schools and Universities. By fo 1. J. 
Miyer, B.A of Queen's College, Oxford, and Chaplain in the Royal 
a VOLUME of WEALE'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


EURIPIDES. 
This day, 1 vol. 12mo. boards, 1s 
"THE HECUBA and MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Chiefly from 


the Text of Dindorf. With E Notes, Critical and Explanatory, for the use of 
Schools. By W. Browxnico Sairu, M.A., F.K.G.S., Head Master of the City of London 
Freemen's Orphan School. 


Forming a NEW VOLUME of WEALE'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


y, 1 vol. 12rgo. board: 
SCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, The 


Bow 
Notes, Critical ad Explanatory, by 
Hesiod,” &e., and formerly Scholar of Lincoln Oxford 


Teemtes a NEW VOLUME of WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


LONDON : JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, AND 29 CITY ROAD. 


NOTICE. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM, 
By W. H. STEWART, 


Is NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


A FRESH SUPPLY OF 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ BASIL 


Is ALSO READY. 


‘Extracts from Reviews on Mr. Stewart's “ Foorsters Him.” 


ATHENZIUM. 


“ It is rarely we have had our interest so touched by any character in a book, and 
we would cheerfully have sacrificed all the rest of the people in the story to secure the 
happiness of Captain Steele. ‘That an author is capable of taking this firm hold of 
the reader’s sympathy indicates a faculty for novel-writing.” 


EXAMINER. 

“ The work of an artist who has in him something of the large liberal heart of his 
master—Mr. Dickens: it is a substantial work, carefully invented and carefully written, 
with regard not merely to neat easy periods, but to the quality of thought expressed ; 
and, as a whole, the clever elaboration of a manly sense of what is good and noble.” 


DAILY NEWS. 


“ The author’s style is excellent, and his manner of putting matters before his 
readers terse and expressive. The tendency of the whole is healthful and manly, and 
we have little doubt that the tale will be popular.” 


LITBRARY BUDGET. 


*** Footsteps Behind Him ’ is a capital novel; it narrowly éstapes being first-rate. 
We recommend no reader who loves a well-told story to overlook it.” 


OBSERVER. 


“ The style of writing is excellent, the characters life-like, the conversations well 
sustained ; and the incidents, romantic and out of the way, aré told in such a manner 
us to render them perfectly natural.” 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, 
Bart., K.H., &e. 


I 
Crown 6vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ny wae, science. Quarterly Review. 
‘imes. 


“tt ter tery to to ean “account of amount of information so 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


METEOROLOGY. 


“Contino betef but elaborate survey ofthe whole domain of 


ish Quar' 
“ As Text-Books for College and sped on which they respectively tre: 
wore tag on the on whi they ail be | 


Fep. vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE TELESCOPE. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HERMINIUS: A ROMANCE. 


By 
“* Herminius’ is a rom of th cash of interest from “tigpatia 


toend. The 
it is only because in the strife bet 
clash a similar sound.” 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


Early in October will be published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 


A Memoir of John Wilson, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GORDON. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. extra fep. Svo. 5s. 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Author of the “ Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 


“ We are sure that no one will rise from of eee ee * ing his, 
in the last sufferings of our Lord, new thoughts 
the urches. 


“ A lucid, tender, and which we trust thousands will read.” 
“ This volume is pervaded by intelligence, piety, and Aas 1: taste.” British Quarter 
“ In this volume Dr. Hanna displays more conspicuously t! than in any former work his power 
and the depths of the human spirit.” —J/usew 
ate Dr. Honne’s of on “Phe of Our Lord Passion, stands 
pone ranks of our theolog rature. greater value than a whol 
is delightfu meet with ex tions 80 
rol y the best continuous narrative of the events o: = history 
with which he (deals that exists, at leat in the eral 
sa good, because it good — a gen ne book ing, because 
, & genuine, not a falsetto religion — on which to peril this world and the next.” 
Scotsman. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Now ready, New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


HORA SUBSECIVA. 


By JOHN BROWN, M_D., F.R.S.E. 
© Of all the John Browns, commend us to Dr. John Brown."—Times. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS, 


By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, and formerly one of the Masters at Winchester Colleze. 


LATIN. EXERCISES. Adapted to the arrangement of the 
cod, Bion gnd Baward the Sixth Latin Grammar Second Thousand. Neatly bound in 


LATIN DELECTUS. any Adapted, with a Lexicon and 
Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 


GREEK EXERCISES. Adapted to the eivangement of the 
Third 


9 Del Cc. W 
reek ey onvswortn's Grammar ; a Lexicon. 


OREEK DELEOTUS, PUS, | Pimilarly rly adapted, with a Lexicon and 


Now sia neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 
THE | FOUR GOSPELS in GREER with Fretegunene, Notes, 


References, for the use of Schools and 
6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, 80N, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


LONDON: D. NUTT, 270 STRAND. 
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September 27, 1862.) 


The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—LADY¥ AUDLEY’S SECRET, by the Author of 
“ Aurora Floyd,” will be ready at every Library on Wednesday 
next, in 3 vols. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. ‘ 
THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By Freperick Arvotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 


"Public Life of Lord Macaulay te vendered more valuable from the ci which, 
very w exceptions, ve been taken rom wri' unknown or inaccessible to 
the general reader; and author has from pe oblivion some (mpertant 


ments, interesting for intrinsic merit and their biographical value,”— Observer. 


Now ready, at every Library, a New Novel, 2 vols. entitled, 


TWO LIVES. By Brancnarp JERROLD. 


In the press, 2 vols. 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY. By 


Grace Wuarton, one of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society,” &c. 
In the press, 2 small vols. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. Kamsay. 

“ We understand that a new translation of Dante's ‘ Divina Commedia,’ in le rhyme 
of the original, with notes, is now in the press. This trensianen is the —* of vy teow] 
having long , t, - Dente the most learned ‘of 

nearly a local. m great poet, seems to possess 
peculiar facilities for this difficult undertaking."’—Morning 


Now ready, uniform with “ The | with Illustrations by 
THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE : a Tale of 
Student Life. By Hexpert VavuGHan. 
Now ready, at every Library, 1 vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; or, Home Scenes in 


France. By the Author of “ Photographs of Paris Life.” 
“*Chateau Frissac’ is a pleasant novelette, wi written, and intended to show the evils of 
authoress is witty. Wit abounds in both 


Now ready, at every Library, 1 vol. 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


AuGusTus SALA. 


By GEorGE 


Now ready, 5s. 


DUTCH PICTURES : with some Sketches in 


the Flemish Manner. By GeorGge AvuausTvs Sata. 


THE TWO PRIMA. DONNAS. By GEorcE 


Sata, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


66 Broox Street, Hanover Square, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0,’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASHMIR. With numerous chromo-lithographig Tilustrations from Sketches taken on 
the spot. By Lieut.-Culonel Toxaens, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 28s. 

“ A slight, but sprightly narrative, which reminds us of Lord Dufferin, is here combined with 
the resources of a sketch-book unusually well stored to illustrate one of the most interesting 
districts in all Asia. “tt is perhaps ly ble to find in the won serie any scenery more 
justly celebrated, and it would be diflion t to obtain its survey under jollier seen than the 

company of such a chronicler of the incidents of its exploration. It amuses, which is one point; 
and it is instructive, which is more.""— Times. 


ON the AIMS and EXTENT of a NATIONAL 


MUSEUM of NATURAL HISTORY. By Riczarp Owen, F.R.S. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


YEARS, from 1842 to 1862, By Sir Srarronp Nonrucors, Bart., M.P. 
cloth, 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the 


= naeeBaL” PARTY, By the Author of “Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. 


« Whites book has been very warmly by all the Conservative 
journals, the * Morning Post’ received its im eatin fi instructions early in June, and an attack 
to order at Md, d in its calling on the public to ref vefaee even a hearing to the 
work, heaping on the author the epithets of * imbecile,’ ‘ charlatan,’ and * libeller.” To this the 
‘Examiner,’ an unofficial * Liberal’ print, had the honesty to reply that 3, volume was‘ an 
attack upon the “ Liberal " party of no mean power,’ Mr. Cobden and Lord reton uncon- 
sciously bearing witness to its truth in the House of C The Le 
pf Liberal" party, however, re best commentary on its truthfulness as a history 

of the decay ot Engl * Liberalism.’ ” 


THE CRUISE of pa SAINT GEORGE on 


the WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Russia. By Captain N. B. Lawrie. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 


Political Relation to Events in in Europe, from the Commencement of the Moorish Sey in 

ce a 

Captain Saven, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. Illustrated, 8yo. 


THE E HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


D. Containing the History from the Rebellion to the By the Rev. 
Rector of Wadi neton, and late Fellow and Tutor of College, Oxford. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian “ Novara.” Ensley Ee Edition. an 
With numerous W. vines. by 
ir Roderick’ Murchison. 3 vols. 1. 30s. Vol. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY: a Novel. 


Svols. Svo. 3is. 6d. 


In 3 vols. 


“ This of life in the ‘Demi-Monde’ 
picture if Will be found a capital novel for seaside and 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On September 30 will be published, és. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, No, XXX. 


1. DUPLEIX. 

2. A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 

3. HERODOTUS AND HIS COMMENTATORS, 

4. MR. CLOUGH’S POEMS. 

5. NAPOLEONISM. 

6. THOMAS CHALMERS, A. J. SCOTT, AND EDWARD IRVING. 
7. THE DIARY OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 

& MR. HENRY TAYLOR'S NEW DRAMA. 

9, SCIENCE, NESCIENCE, AND FAITH. 

10. POLITICAL OPINION IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 

ll. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
On September 25, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 


ORLEY FARM. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. 


Second Edition, | vol. post vo. Next Week. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL, 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 


ee TIMES, September 3. 


charm ofthe book that it isa lain appearance, ful fu pgtare of homely 
— the hero in times irresisti iat 


wees | the Se inte novels, it has 


the 
over his counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen fire, the canon sip ng his wine. .... 
bag is what we he and it vous seem as if here Mr. Adolphus Trollope has struck out 
for the novelist. ..... We have the domestic life of the Tralien, 
ler in towns, Painted honestly, wi local colouring which be fad to it, 
who knows his subject well. We are saree sgh picture; we shou! 
scenes, i nowiedge: ond we commend Mr. 


subject.” 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE TIMES, June 1. 


“This book should bo welcomed both Be its subject and its author, for this survey of 
the States is information on an engrossing topic, and it is information en n lar 

name. Mr. Trollope na A himself that e would write his own book about the United 
States as the ambition of his Wherary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circum- 
stance that he has seen them seething in of 
original design, adds immensely to the animation and interest of the resuit,”” 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. 12s. 
FRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


THE TIMES, September 


“Under the above abbreviated ave cin 
which mysteries, an athe programms of an voxhitition of 
art. *T' Royal sh and Foreign ast this -page ‘isa 
reatise on art confectionery in aili 


variety of drinks ; hth iain ane and: ‘fancy. 
candies, Sonbons, comfits, spirituous essences. rdials; also the 
the arrangement and general economy of fcshionable s_by | F 
the ‘celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre-d' Hotel to Her Majesty the Queen, au! 
ern Cook,” “ The Cook's Guide,” and “ Cookery for the Working Classes,” with 

numerous ® illustrations in chromo-lithography ;’ all of which arcana of science 
are revealed to such pensive and inquiring spirits as will ask for the instruct 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s...... We shall not affect to pass judgment on the vast variety of 

pes which remain, ont which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli's title-page. 
It is enough to absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of the 
occupy 15 pages, and that the index, in which the references are printed very cecal, comprises 

con 


u wards of 20 pages, and includes all smagenae products of the ery art, from 
Ibert biscuits’ up to* zéphyrs souffles.’...... e salute Mr. Francatelli respectfully 
his book ; onl that hi ei fi beignets of is worth 
all the money 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Progress, Past, 
Present, and To Come. 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
THE TIMES, August 29. 


tion, Ailama’s projects have & high scope, and. comprehensive bearine, do not 
admit that they are Pee a visionary or illusive. trary, we tae ¢ that his views 
may be ventilated freely for the great A which hich they they soe to in ¢ like 
our own, when science claims increasing confidence for its the arte 
3 vols. post Svo. 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON ; 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


THE EXAMINER. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth's matured experience asa novelist, the unfailing accuracy with which 
reproduces pictures to the actors in his well-construct 

THE GLOBE. 
“ The tale itself is full of lively interest, and is likely to be a general favourite.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. [September 27, 1862. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL . EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Visitors to — ate invited to inspect Evans's Encrisn Harmonroms, exhibited by Boosey & Curve, at the International 
Exhibition, and to compare the tone of these Instruments with those by other makers, English or Foreign. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


ARE MADE IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY 


WITH A SINGLE OR DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS, THE. PERCUSSION ACTION, AND eee 
AT PRICES 
FROM 6 TO 140 GUINEAS. 
SUITABLE FOR THE 


COTTAGE, SCHOOL, DRAWING-ROOM, CHAPEL OR CHURCH, LITERARY & OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD GRATIS OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BOOSEY & CHING, 24 HOLLES STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE MESSIAH AND THE CREATION. ! i 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS of HANDEL’S MESSIAH and HAYDN’S CREATION, each complete i in Vocal I Score, 


MUSIC FOR THE SEASIDE. 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 


1. TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOHN, 1s. 32, SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, VERDI, &c., Is. 
2. TWELVE SONGS by BALFE, 1s. 23. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 1 and 2, Complete, 1s. 
3. FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDI, ts. 34. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 3 and 4, Complete, 1s. 
4. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (First Selection), 1s. 25. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 5 and 6, Complete, 1s. 
5. FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES, 1s. 36. TEN SONGS by ABT, CURSCHMANN, MOLIQUE, «c., 1s. 
6. TWELVE SETS of QUADRILLES, Is. 27. TWENTY-FOUR SCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIANAS, and REDOWAS, Is. 
7. FIFTY POLKAS and GALOPS, 1s. 3%. TWENTY ROMANCES by MASSINI, PUGET, ARNAUD, HENRION, &c., Is. 
8 TWENTY-FIVE GEMS by VERDI, for Pianoforte, 1s. 2. TEN STANDARD GLEES, 1s. 
9. NINE ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIECES by J. ASCITER, 1s. 40. THE OPERA IL TROVATORE, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
10. TEN NOCTURNES and MAZURKAS DE SALON, for Pianoforte, !s. 41. THE OPERA LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Solo, Is. 
li. TWELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, !s. 42. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES, with English Words, |s. 
12. FIFTEEN SONGS by BEETHOVEN, 1s. 43. TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, Sung by Sims Reeves, 1s. 
13. TWELVE SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY, !s. 44. TWELVE CONTRALTO SONGS, Sung by Madame Sainton, Is. 
M4. TWENTY BALLADS by POPULAR COMPOSERS, !s. 45. SELECTION of SOPRANO SONGS, Sung by Miss Pyne, 1s. 
15. SIXTEEN SONGS by KUCKEN, 1s. | 46 to 59. BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS, in 14 Numbers, 1s. each. 
16. TWELVE DUETTS by MENDELSSOHN, KUCKEN, and KELLER, 1s. | 6. THE OPERA UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
17. MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Comp’ete, 1s | 6. TWELVE DEVONSHIRE SONGS, by EDWARD CAPERN, 1s. 
18, TWELVE SONGS by FRANCOIS SCHUBERT, 1s. 62. HOWARD GLOVER’S OPERA, RUY BLAS, for the Pianoforte, \s. 
19. TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY RICHARDS and OSBORNE, ts «3. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of DANCE MUSIC for 1862, Is. 
20. TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTI, 1s. 61. TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS, Is. 
21. DANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS, 1s. 65. ONE, HUNDRED REELS and COUNTRY DANCES, for Pianoforte, 1s. 
22. SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by HANDEL, 1s. 66. ONE HUNDRED CHRISTY’S AIRS, for Is. 
23. SIX OVERTURES by MOZART, ROSSINI, and BEETHOVEN, 1s. 67. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 1s. 
21. SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, BALFE, &e. !s. 68. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 1s. 
25. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Second Selection), 1s. 69. THE GOLDEN WREATH, Twenty-eight Juvenile Songs, with Oriyinal Words and 
26. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Third Selection), 1s. Popular Music, Is. 
27. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fourth Selection), Is. 70. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth Selection), 16. 
28. EIGHTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for GENTLEMEN, Is. 71. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth Selection), 1s. 
29. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for LADIES’ VOICES, !s. | 72. SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC for PIANOFORTE, Is. 
30. FIVE SETS of DANCE MUSIC, as Pianoforte Duets, 1s. 73. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Third Scicction), 1s. 
21. TEN SONGS by BELLINI, from the SONNAMBULA, 1s. | 
All the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
NE Ww M U SIC. 
THALBERG’S BALLADE for the Pianoforte. MEYERBEER’S EXHIBITION OVERTURE. Solo and 


“ An exquisite Romance which no imitator, however ingenious, could have written — Duett. 6s. and 7s. 6d. 


been produced or AUBER'S EXHIBITION OVERTURE. Solo and Duet. 
THALBERG’S SERENADE from “Tl Barbiere,’ for the 


Pianoforte (No. 13 of “ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano"). 3s. KUHE'S SOUVENIR de VYEXPOSITION, on Auber’s and 
THALBERG’S DUETT from “ Zauberlliste,” for the Piano- | 

forte (No. 14 of * The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano ‘MADAME OURY’S PERLE de EXPOSITION, on Auber's 
THALBERG’S BARCAROLLE from Donizetti's “Gianni di 

Calais " (No. 15 of “ The Art of Singing Applied to the "). 3s. ean" EXHIBITION MUSIC. -BOOK f PIAN 
THALBERG’S LA CI DAREM and Trio from “Don Juan” | price 73 beautifully bound, gilt edzes, contai os fo se wt net be 

The Art ining Aled tote Pano". 
THALBERG’S SERENADE from Grét ’s Opera, “TL’Amant teresting souvenir of the U: Gathering of 1862, 

Jaloux " (No. 17 of “ The Art of Singing Applied to the MR. SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 
THALBERG’S ASSISA PIE. Rossinis SHE MAY SMILE ON MANY. Ballad. By Howarp 

“Otello” (No. 18 of“ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano”). 2s. _— Groven.. Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with immense success. 3s. ; 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


Trinted by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street uare, in the Parish of St. Bride, i the Ci of London ished VID JONES, 
Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the he Path oft Die, te, Day 
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